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All Building Construction May Proceed Without Restriction 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 21.—B. M. Baruch, chairman of the War Industries Board, tonight 


authorized the following statement: 

“All remaining restrictions on non-war construction thruout the United States were today officially 
removed. Formal notice to this effect was telegraphed to the chairmen of all the State councils of defense 
by D. R. McLennan, chief of the non-war construction section of the War Industries Board. The action 
taken permits all building operations, of whatever character, held up in the interest of the war program, 
to proceed. No further permits will be required from the War Industries Board or the State councils thru . 
whom control over the situation in each State was maintained. 

“Immediately following the signing of the armistice, on Nov. 11, the non-war construction section 
took steps to loosen the restraints on the industry and, in a formal order issued that day, removed a great 
many of the barriers. Since then, and with a view to assisting the industry back to a complete peace basis 
as quickly as possible, a careful canvass has been made to determine whether the conditions obtaining in 
each State with respect to building materials, transportation and the supply of fuel and labor would warrant 
a removal of the remaining restrictions. In this investigation the non-war construction section sought the 
views of the industry itself and of the State councils of defense. The replies received, coming from prac- 
tically all the States, showed a unanimous opinion in favor of such action.” 

Mr. McLennan expressed to the American Lumberman correspondent his hearty appreciation of the 
manner in which all persons affected by the building restrictions have co-operated in making them a success. 
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With Few Exceptions All Priority Ratings Canceled 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 20.—The priorities division of the War Industries Board today issued 
circular No. 58 canceling all outstanding priority ratings, whether by certificate or automatic rating, ex- 
cepting those for the Navy, the Emergency Fleet Corporation, the railroads, telegraph and telephone com- 
panies. The new order, according to an introductory statement by Chairman Baruch, becomes effective as 
of Nov. 22. It does not cancel orders, priority. directions and requests, whatever their form, but wipes out 
priority ratings solely. The full force and effect of the orders and directions prior to Nov. 22 are “‘re- 
tained and preserved for the protection and benefit of those who have respected and observed them.” Even 
with priority ratings revoked, requests for priority may still be filed as usual, “but will be granted only when 
the need is urgent and where it is clearly in the public interest.”’ 

Discussing the recognized need of priorities, the statement says: 

‘Nevertheless the priorities division, under the new order, not only recognizes the paramount needs of 
the Navy, Emergency Fleet Corporation, railroads, telegraph and telephone companies, but urges the in- 4 
dustries of the country without resort to priority assistance to speed up the production and delivery of ; 
orders for the repairing of public utilities, manufacture of farm implements and equipment for the produc- i 
tion and distribution of food, petroleum, and natural gas pipe lines and other facilities, and the operation, 
repair, maintenance or expansion of mines, coke oven plants, ore reduction plants, smelters and furnaces 
employed in the production of fuels, metals and metal products.” : 

The order further eliminates completely preference list No. 2, issued by the priorities division for the i 
guidance of all Governmental agencies and others interested in the production and supply of fuel and elec- 
tric energy, the supply of labor, and the supply of transportation. From time to time, however, the priori- 
ties divisiorf will promulgate such rulings and make such suggestions and requests in connection with 
priorities in the production and supply of fuel, electric energy, labor and transportation as changing con- 
ditions may require. 
(Concluded on Page 68) 
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QUALITY 


WEE DOORS 
Sell on Merit 


They possess the beauty, quality and du- 
rability that appeal to home builders and 
are therefore easy to sell. 


Made of California White Pine lumber 
—the wood that has no substitute—with 
3-ply veneered panels that do not check, 
warp nor shrink, Weed Quality Doors 
offer you exceptional value. Better stock 
them now for the reconstruction period. 





Write your nearest wholesaler for prices on straight 
carloads of doors and windows, or to Chicago Lumber 
Co. of Washington, Kansas City, Mo., Selling Agents 
for Weed Lbr. Co., Mixed Carloads. 











Weed Lumber Company 


Weed, California 


WEED AND QUALITY ARE SYNONYMOUS 























Reconstruction 


will open many Old Avenues of the 
Lumber Trade and some New Ones. 


Buy Lumber Now and be Ready 
We have Dry: 


HARD MAPLE 


100 M 6/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
25 M 6/4 No. 3 Com. 
100 M 1” Nos. 1 and 2 Com. 


30 M 5/4 Nos. 1 and 2 Com. 
35 M 8/4 Nos. 1 and 2 Com. 


25 M 7/4 No. 3 Com. 
45 M Axles. 


BASSWOOD 


15M21” No. 2 Com. & Bet. 


60 M 1” No. 2 Com. & Bet. 


50 M 1” No. 1 and No. 2 Com. 


20 M 1” No. 3 Com. 
30 M 5/4 No. 3 Com. & Bet. 


BIRCH 
30 M 5/4 No. 1 Com. 
25 M 5/4 No. 2 Com. 
50 M 5/4 No. 3 Com. 
30M 1” No. 3 Com. 
20 M 6/4 No. 1 Com. 


SOFT GRAY ELM 


15M 1” No. 2 Com. & Bet. 
50 M 6/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. 
25 M 3” No. 1 Com. & Bet. 
25 M 6/4 No. 3 Com. 


BEECH 


80 M 6/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. 
30 M 6/4 No. 3 Com. 


Write Now for Prices and Description. 


Tipler-Grossman 


Manufacturers 


and Wholesalers Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern Hardwoods 


503 Bellin - Buchanan 
Green Bay, Building, 


Wisconsin 


WATCH THIS SPACE. 











Hemlock 
Pine and 


Hardwoods 
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WRITE US FOR PRICES 


TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, 
WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. It is not necessary 
to pay for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for 
when ordered moved, and it must be moved*within thirty days 
after purchase, unless special arrangement has been made 
extending the time. Grades are standard association and 
competent inspectors in our employ insure you grade and 
scale as purchased. 


The Menominee Indian Mills 
NEOPIT, WISCONSIN 


Menomin 
peat: Stock 
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MucH HAS been said about the fireproof char- 
acter of the stone dwellings of France, but our 
boys over there report that they are often damp 
and insanitary and a material factor in the high 
tuberculosis rate of the nation. 





Putting the War Spirit 
to Peaceful Service 


America has contributed shipload after shipload 
of tangible property, of commodities in innumer- 
able variety, as a part of its activities in the late 
world conflict. They were important, but they did 
not win the war any more than padded panties and 
a pigskin sphere win a footbal' “ame. It takes 
brawn and blood, too—and back ot wat, and more 
important, education, training, organization; and 
as the climax of the pyramid the sheer grit that 
‘‘fights with the scabbard after the sword is 
broken. ’? i 

And it occurs to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that 
the same spirit that won the war for ourselves and 
for the world is going to win back gloriously and 
prosperously into the paths and pursuits of peace. 

There are both bull ‘nd bear notes in the finan- 
cial reviews of the daily press, yes; but the pessi- 
mism seems to come chiefly from those interests 
which have some doubt as to whether their peace 
profits will be quite as large as those the war has 
brought them. In looking over the matter which 
as this is written is being made up into the pages 
of this week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
the universal note is found jubilantly optimistic. 
Texas echoes it back to Wisconsin, Indiana and 
Ohio speed it along, and the East and the Pacific 


coast join in the chorus. Business may be a little 
slow just now, but just wait a little and we will all 
be rushed to death; and gosh, how we dread it! 
Hooray! 

Prosperity is bound to come in response to that 
sort of national spirit. It will not be denied, but 
if we were all looking down our noses and fearing 
dull times our own fears might materialize them- 
selves in that direction. 

We were expecting the war to last for another 
year or so and were prepared to endure it. Our 
reserves of cheerful determination are available 
now to give peace a rousing start; and that’s what 
we are all going to do now, is it not? 





WHERE TIMBER was blown down in a location not 
accessible for prompt logging a Louisiana manufac- 
turer dammed a number of hollows and put the 
logs into these temporary ponds. That is only one 
of the practical ideas suggested at the recent South- 
ern Logging Congress, reported in last week’s issue. 


“Old Glory” Goes Telemphently 
Back to the Sea 


One of the great benefits that will come to this 
country as a result of the war will be a great mer- 
chant marine that will carry the American flag and 
American products to every part of the world. The 
waning and finally the practical extinction of the 
great fleet of merchant ships that once made the 
Stars and Stripes a familiar sight in every port on 
the seven seas form one of the economic tragedies 
of the nineteenth century. Now the old flag is going 
back to the sea to float again at the peaks of stout 
ships of fir and pine as well as of steel. 

Before the war the whole matter of ocean ship- 
ping was a subject of supreme indifference to the 
average citizen, and this attitude was reflected in 
unfortunate legislation that helped deal the death- 
blow to an expiring industry. Now all this is 
changed. As a nation we have become tremendous- 
ly interested in ships. We have talked and thought 
ships, because we quickly realized that victory 
hinged upon the speed with which we could trans- 
port men and supplies to Europe. That interest 
will not pass with the ending of the great emer- 
gency that called it into being. It will be kept 
alive, if by no other factor by the half million of 
boys from our farms, offices and workshops that have 
passed thru the great naval training stations and 
emerged able seamen. At the Great Lakes naval 
training station alone more than three hundred and 
fifty thousand boys have been graduated into the 
Navy, the majority of them from the interior 
States, where formerly there was very little interest 
in matters pertaining to the Navy or to our mer- 
chant marine. Many of these boys have acquired a 
liking for the seafaring life, with its opportunities 
to see the world, and when their terms of enlist- 
ment expire they will seek berths on merchant ships. 
All this means that the interest of America in ocean 
shipping will henceforth be a national interest and 
not mainly confined to the seaboard States. 

The foregoing reflections have been inspired— 
or at least the train of thought set in motion—by 
a very interesting letter which the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN has received from HE. N. Mead, of the 
Mead-Cash Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y., who writes 
in part as follows: 

Just fifty-eight years ago I was a sailor lad on a 
Yankee ship bound from New York to Melbourne laden 
chiefly with dressed white pine, mostly flooring, which 
I understood came from Maine. I tallied all that 
came out of one of the three hatches, and remember 
that it was mighty fine looking stuff. Two years be- 
fore I had made a voyage in the same ship, with the 
same sort of cargo, to Sydney; carrying besides the 
lumber some picks and shovels, flour and plug tobacco. 
The trip consumed just 120 days, and it required a 
month or more to discharge the cargo and take ou 
ballast for the Chincha Islands, where we loaded guano 
for Port Louis, Mauritius. Imagine loading 1,383 tons, 
in 50-pound sacks, every pound of which I tallied, in a 
ship of 761 tons register, and taking it around both 
capes. No Plimsoll law in those days! The freight 
was $15 a ton. Then we sailed in ballast for Calcutta 


to load linseed, saltpeter, dry hides and gunny bags for 
Boston. 





Those were the glorious days of the American mer- 
chant marine. In every port the Yankee ships and 
Yankee tars outnumbered all others combined, In Cal- 
cutta, particularly, the showing was great, the river 
being lined with ships flying the Stars and Stripes. 
Two years ago I received a letter from there which con- 
tained this sentence: “No American ship has been seen 
here in many years,” 





Dovuc.as FIR mills would be making $2.41 a 
thousand, or about 8.5 percent on investment, if 
on the basis of August manufacturing costs they 
were getting prices of discount sheet No. 3 for their 
product. On the Nov. 15 basis of prices shown by 
the association sales reporting service, however, 
they lost 46 cents a thousand feet, estimating 2-inch 
clears at $30, because of discontinuance of airplane 
orders. That is the gist of the cost and realiza 
tion analysis published on page 29 of this issue. 
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Silos Offer Opportunity for 
Retailer and Manufacturer 


According to a news item appearing in this issue 
a 10-percent contingent of the lumber dealers of 
Wisconsin, seventy-five in number, have this season 
sold 1,146 wood silos, amounting to $401,100 and 
requiring 2,865,000 feet of stave stock. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, in its discussion of the 
subject of retailers’ adding side lines to their reg- 
ular lumber stocks, has advocated the handling of 
silos as one of the most profitable and easily sold 
side lines that a retailer situated in a good farming 
territory could take on. High prices of foodstuffs 
and the conservation campaign have emphasized the 
need of silos and made it easier to sell them than 
ever before. The field is by no means exhausted, 
and will not be until there are one or more silos 
on every farm. The average sales of silos by the 
seventy-five Wisconsin dealers referred to have 
amounted this year to $5,348. Almost any retailer 
would be glad to fatten his annual sales total by 
that amount, especially as the margin of profit on 
silos doubtless will average higher than on regular 
lumber sales. 

Manufacturers of fir and southern pine silo 
stave stoek no doubt are alive to the opportunity 
afforded by the increasing interest in silos and are 
doing what they can to encourage retailers to han- 
dle them, especially in sections where dairying is 
carried on to any considerable extent. It is of equal 
importance to see that retailers who have taken 
on the line are kept well supplied with staves. 
There has been considerable difficulty experienced 
in this connection, and in many instances dealers 
could have done a much larger silo business if they 
could have obtained staves when needed. 

A manufacturer who succeeds in getting a retail- 
er who has not previously handled staves to add 
that line will often find that it opens the way 
to selling him lumber for his other requirements. 
In other words, the silo proposition furnishes an 
excellent opportunity to secure new business, both 
for the manufacturer and the retailer. 


, 


The Trade Paper and the Association 
Are of Vital Necessity 


A group of lumbermen lunching together one 
day this week were discussing conditions in the in- 
dustry, present and prospective, and one of them re- 
marked, ‘‘I am reading the lumber trade papers 
now as I have never read them before, and have 
never before felt the great need or realized the 
value of the trade paper as now.’’ Others agreed 
with him, one remarking that he knew of no other 
means by which the trade generally can be kept 
advised of the important events that are trans- 
piring in the lumber trade or in Washington and 
other points that affect the lumber trade than thru 
a perusal of the trade papers. 

A manufacturer in the party, whose trade an- 
nouncements are carried at regular intervals in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, said: ‘‘I think people 
generally are reading the trade papers more than 
ever. Just the other day we received a letter from 
a concern with which we had not previously done 
business to which was attached a copy of one of our 
announcements in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with 
a request for quotations on a large bill of mate- 
rial.’’ Replying to this a buyer for one of the 
largest wholesale concerns in the country said, ‘‘In 
making up my list and sending out schedules for 
quotations I make a practice of going thru the 
advertising pages of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
and selecting concerns to which to submit these 
inquiries.’’ 

The above true incident is quoted here simply 
as a means to direct especial attention to the great 
need right now for men in every branch of the 
industry keeping informed as to what is developing 
in the industry, both in the matter of legislation 
by the Government and action by the industry 
itself thru its associations, and also for keeping 
advised as to market and trade conditions in other 
sections of the country than their own, in order 
that they may intelligently plan their operations. 

A perusal of the news columns of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN this week can not fail to impress 
upon the reader the fact that everywhere there is 
a feeling of optimism and exaltation, a relief that 
the great war has ended, and a confident belief 
that the lumber industry generally now is facing 
a period of unexampled prosperity. 

Building restrictions had been completely re- 
moved just as this issue was about to go to press. 
Freight embargoes have been lifted, priority orders 
cancelled and very largely the Government has re- 
moved its hand from the industry, leaving it free 
to grapple with the problems of peace practically 
unfettered. 

The transition period from a war time basis to 
a peace basis of course is the critical time, and if 
the industry passes thru this safely it may feel as- 





sured of a propitious embarkation upon a prosper- 
ous voyage on the business sea. Certainly during 
this time the trade associations and the trade pa- 
pers should be of greater value tc the industry, 
to its manufacturers and its distribuvers, than ever 
before. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that the in- 
dustry faces a period of gratifying prosperity, 
but to enjoy it to the full extent great care and 
wise judgment must be displayed in dealing with 
the problems that inevitably must arise, especially 
within the next few months, and it is important 
that lumbermen everywhere keep themselves ad- 
vised of what is transpiring in all branches of the 
trade. 


A Meeting Momentous in the History 
of the Lumber Industry 


As the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week goes to 
press there is assembling in Chicago what is with- 
out doubt the most important gathering of lum- 
bermen in history, for a meeting that will discuss 
and lay plans for solving the most momentous 
problems the industry ever has faced. Upon the 
action of this meeting largely will depend the fu- 
ture welfare and prosperity of the lumber industry. 

With the exception of retaining control of maxi- 
mum prices in some branches, the Government 
practically has released the lumber trade from its 
immediate supervision, thus making possible early 
return to a peace basis. During the trying period 
of war activities the lumber industry has been pa- 
triotic to the core and has rendered its whole- 
hearted assistance to the Government in every way, 
submitting to restrictions that were justified not 
by law but by expediency, pouring out its treasure 
in timber resources, manufacturing facilities, men 
and money in order that victory could be won and 
peace brought to a war-ridden world. 

In the great meeting now assembling in Chicago 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN sincerely trusts that 
this broad spirit of patriotism still will prevail 
and that the industry thru these representatives 
may publish to the world that lumbermen, patriotic 
in peace as in war, will codperate with the Govern- 
ment just as fully in working out the problems of 
reconstruction and helping to bring permanent 
peace to the world as they have in helping to bring 
the war to a suecessful conclusion. 

There will be differences of opinion, to be sure 
—men will not all agree as to what the Government 
should do or as to what the industry should do— 
but the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that when 
the discussions have ended and a program is 
adopted it will carry a flavor of sweetness, and 
conciliation, a determination to work with and for 
the Government insofar as possible and with the 
industry in perfect accord. 

Out of this meeting the lumber industry should 
emerge greater and stronger than ever, united in 
purpose, cemented in a spirit of codperation among 
all its branches and determined to work in har- 
mony with Government authorities in meeting and 
solving the problems of peace. 


Training Returned Soldiers for 
Forest Industries 


With the patriotic and praiseworthy object of 
helping returned soldiers, both uninjured and those 
who are slightly disabled, to ‘‘find themselves’’ 
in the approaching industrial readjustment, the 
New York State College of Forestry has under con- 
sideration a plan which has much to commend it, 
altho in the opinion of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
certain features tentatively outlined will need to 
be modified in practice. Reference is made par- 
ticularly to the suggestion that the men be given 
a course of four or five years’ training. In view 
of the fact that the greater part of the men under 
arms are well past the usual age for entering col- 
lege it is doubtful whether many would consider 
entering an occupation for which so long a period 
of training is required, particularly as they would 
need to have means for maintaining themselves dur- 
ing that time. The men who will soon be released 
from military and naval service, at least those of 
the proper stamp, are already ‘‘on their toes’? 
to get back into their former jobs or into something 
else suitable and desirable, from their individual 
standpoints, at the earliest moment possible. If 
it should be found possible and practicable to give 


a fairly thoro technical training in not to exceed 
two years, by means of specially arranged, highly 
intensive courses, it is probable that some of the 
men whose previous experience or inclinations lead 
them in that direction might be glad of the oppor- 
tunity. Technical educational institutions offering 
courses for returned soldiers will have to take a 
leaf from the book of the officers’ training camps, 
which crowded four years’ training into a few 
months, turning out graduates that tho not West 
Pointers by any means were plenty good enough to 
whip the Huns to a frazzle. 

The proposal to give slightly disabled soldiers, 
who because of their injuries or other reasons pre- 
fer to enter a new occupation, the opportunity to 
fit themselves for positions in forest and allied 
industries, thru a short, intensive course of train- 
ing, has practical aspects. Such training, it would 
seem to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, should be un- 
dertaken in codperation with the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, to which has been com- 
mitted the task of vocational reéducation of dis- 
abled soldiers, and which doubtless would welcome 
facilities for the technical training of men who 
may show adaptability or express special prefer- 
ences for work in the forestry and woodworking 
industries. 


Cypress Manufacturers Double Their 
Assessment for Association Work 


A pioneer in constructive association and pub- 
licity work based on sound business principles and 
a leader in demonstrating the efficacy of a well 
financed organization, the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association again has taken a step far 
in advance of any other organization in the lumber 
industry and set an example worthy of emulation. 
As has been the case with practically all the manu- 
facturing associations whose finances are provided 
by assessments on the output of the mills, thru 
labor shortage, inadequate transportation facilities, 
freight embargoes and Government restrictions the 
cypress association has experienced a shrinkage of 
finances based on normal returns. While other 
organizations have curtailed their activities, espe- 
cially in the line of publicity, to conform to their 
reduced receipts, the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association has continued its activities, and 
at its semiannual meeting in Jacksonville this week 
it voted unanimously to double the assessment for 
the following six months to take up the slack pro- 
duced by enforced curtailment and provide funds 
for an enlarged publicity campaign. A significant 
feature of this is that members of the cypress asso- 
ciation already were paying the highest assessment 
per thousand feet of production of any organiza- 
tion in the lumber industry, and now they have 
doubled that. At the same time this association 
has been one of the strongest advocates of the pro- 
posed increased assessment for the support of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Really there is a lesson in this that should be 
aken to heart generally by members of the lumber 
industry. Cypress manufacturers have demonstrated 
to their own satisfaction that association dues are’ 
not a donation but a good business investment, and 
that organization has declared its belief that judi- 
cious publicity is an asset to the lumber trade of 
great value. Its members at the meeting this week 
were unanimous in the sentiment that the need for 
publicity is greater now than ever before and they 
did not hesitate to take steps to provide the re- 
quired funds for increasing that and other associa- 
tion activities. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN congratulates the 
cypress manufacturers on having the courage of 
their convictions and upon the hearty, united sup- 
port they give to their association efforts and to 
those of the National organization. 





FiaurEs recently compiled by the Shipping 
Board placed the total losses of the world’s mercan- 
tile shipping since the beginning of the war at 
something over twenty-one million tons, During 
the same period the Allied and neutral countries 
built a little more than fourteen million tons. 
Adding to this the three and a half million tons 
of German shipping seized, a net deficit of con- 
siderably over three million tons is indicated. It 
must be kept in mind, however, that if the war had 
not occurred the world’s supply of shipping would 
normally have been increased during the war period 
by at least fifteen million tons. Therefore the 
actual present shortage of shipping, as compared 
with before the war, is about eighteen million tons. 
It looks as tho the wood ship building yards, as well 
as those building steel ships, will have all they can 
do for a long time to make up this lack and at 
the same time maintain the normal prewar rate of 
production. In other words, the world needs nearly 
four million tons of new shipping a year merely to 
replace worn out or lost ships and to keep pace with 
increasing trade demands, and in addition to this 
regular annual output needs immediately eighteen 
million tons to make up arrears due to the war. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


HOME STUDY OF PRACTICAL LUMBERING 

In your issue of the 9th inst. I noticed particularly 
your page devoted to the new standard cost system of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States. While your accounts of this and similar 
matters are undoubtedly prompt and accurate, I would 
be obliged to you for letting me know how I may obtain 
such information direct without being put to the neces- 
sity of becoming a member of the association. 

Since I am not a lumberman running my own busi- 
ness, but am employed in a sawmill to acquire practical 
knowledge, many of your articles are not so clear to me 
as to men long in the business. How should I go about 
getting bulletins etc. issued by the associations of hard- 
wood, hemlock, pine and spruce men? And is there any 
way of preparing for advancement in the lumber busi- 
ness without visiting one of the forestry colleges ?— 
Inquiry No. 96. 

[The above letter comes from the State of New 
York, and is a very intelligent and very practical 
inquiry. Here is a sawmill employee who wants 
to know how to go about getting the necessary ma- 
terial for home study in order to improve his 
knowledge of the lumber industry. 

It is not likely that in general the various manu- 
facturers’ associations would care to mail out to 
a private person the bulletins which they from time 
to time issue their members, nor are these bulletins 
of any particular educative value, excepting of 
course those that have to do with the grading of 
lumber. They are very largely occupied with cur- 
rent statistical matters, reports of stocks, produc- 
tion, current markets ete. 

The cost report referred to is undoubtedly inter- 
esting and valuable, and not being an expensive 
report it is very likely that that association would 
be willing to honor a single individual request for 
a copy; altho it of course would not care to re- 
ceive multitudes of such requests. 

It occurs to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the 
State forestry schools in States which are so for- 
tunate as to have them should provide the proper 
sort of opportunity for home study. A number of 
such State institutions have done something in this 
line and as far as is known have not restricted such 
courses to inhabitants of their own States. It is 
very likely that the excellent institution at Cornell 
could be of material assistance to our inquirer, and 
it has been placed in touch with him.—Ep1Tor.] 





DISTRIBUTION OF BLACK WALNUT 
Will you kindly tell me in what countries black wal- 
nut timber grows? How far east and west, also how 
far north and south, does it grow in the United States? 
Did it ever grow in the eastern hemisphere, particu- 
larly in France? 


Do you know where the biggest walnut tree grew, and 
how many feet it scaled ?—INQquiry No. 1038. 


[Black walnut grows east entirely to the Atlan- 
tie coast as far south as Virginia, but is not to be 
found in a strip immediately adjacent to salt water 
from North Carolina thru to eastern Texas. Its 
western boundary proceeds northerly thru eastern 
Texas, thru the eastern half of Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas, diverges west to take in most of Nebraska and 
then turns sharply northeast to the lower part of 
Minnesota and to central Wisconsin and Michigan. 
It is not found in extreme northern New York nor 
in the New England States north of Massachusetts 
and the lower edge of Vermont. Our black walnut 
is purely a North American variety and the Euro- 
pean walnuts are inferior in quality of wood; altho 
the Circassian walnut of far eastern Europe is the 
more valuable wood because of its involved and 
beautiful grain. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not informed re- 
garding the record tally of the largest walnut tree 
known, but it sometimes reaches a diameter of 8 
feet and a height of 150 feet. On July 8, 1916, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published an illustra- 
tion of a large walnut tree trunk being hauled out 
by motor truck. Its diameter was not stated, but 
was obviously not over 6 feet. It was said to 
weigh twelve tons, which, allowing for sawing 
waste, would be about 3,000 feet of lumber board 
measure. This was cut near Marlboro, Md. 

Such trees are, however, rare, the usual diameter 
maximum being 4 or 5 feet.—Ep1Tor.] 


THEIR REQUEST HAS BEEN GRANTED 


We are attaching hereto copy of letter which we 
have written to the Car Service Section, and which 
confirms a telegram sent them today. 


We are passing this to you as an item of information, 
and we believe if there is any way you can codperate 
in creating a very strong agitation in favor of the can- 
celation of the lumber embargo it will have a very 
wholesome effect upon conditions as they affect the 
lumber industry. We leave the matter with you with 
a view to having you take such action as you think 
might be of assistance in the matter.—T. NorL BuTLmr, 
traffic manager Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, Philadel- 
Dhia, Pa. Inquiry No. 88. 


_ [The letter to the Car Service Seagion referred to 
in the above communication was ad follows: 


We wired you this morning as follows: 


“The lumber industry has borne patiently, almost 
cheerfully, burdensome embargo restrictions felt some- 
times to be unduly restrictive and discriminating, yet 
endured patriotically for the welfare of the country. 
We now feel the need for preference and priority has 
passed ; that all industries should be allowed to secure 
for themselves what they can in way of materials and 
labor, and that transportation embargoes if necessary 
should now be strictly nondiscriminating as to indus- 
tries, materials etc. We ask immediate cancelation of 
blanket lumber embargo. ‘Transportation facilities 
should be offered to capacity to first-come, and restric- 
tions when necessary should cover all ordinary traffic 
and not a particular industry or commodity.” 

We feel that it is hardly necessary for us to elab- 
orate upon the statements of our telegram. The message 
expresses, we believe, the opinions of the majority of 
the lumber industry. We have contented ourselves 
with conditions as long as it might be deemed essen- 
tial, and yet under conditions as they now exist it 
seems to us the time for discrimination against the 
lumber industry is past. ‘Transportation facilities 
should be open on the principle of first come, first 
served ; and if embargo restrictions are hereafter neces- 
sary in order to prevent congestion, then the embargoes 
should be laid entirely on all carload traffic, with of 
course certain standard exceptions, or on all less than 
carload traffic, and not upon certain commodities affect- 
ing only certain industries. 

We have been under such a restricted embargo situ- 
ation for so long that we feel sure your section will 
now see that we are entitled 
to the same treatment as 


DOGWOOD AND PERSIMMON OFFERED 

I would like to know of some users of dogwood and 
persimmon.—INQuirRyY No. 110. 

[The above inquiry comes from Maryland, and 
the address will be supplied upon request. Such 
inquiries would be more interesting to our readers, 
however, and more useful to the inquirer, if they 
gave a little more information as to just what is 
being offered, in respect both of quantity and of 
character.—EDITOR. | 





Wuart Is SAID to be the largest photographic map 
ever made in this country has recently been com- 
pleted of the territory around Fort Sill, Okla., by 
the photographic section of the Army air service. 
It not only shows highways, lanes, trees, buildings, 
railroads, fences and every other sort of landmark, 
but indicates every elevation and depression of the 
earth’s surface. The map comprises over 4,000 
separate photographic prints pasted into one huge 
mosaic measuring sixteen feet long by six feet 
wide, and represents a. ground area of 310 square 
miles. Sixty airplane flights averaging one and a 
half hours each were required for making the photo- 
graphs, 





any other industry which 
might be seeking transpor- 
tation services. 

We ask for your immedi-: 
ate consideration of the can- 
celation of the present 
blanket lumber embargo. : 

[At this writing the em- 
bargo has been lifted, ex- 
cept to eastern seaports. 

Perhaps this and other 
similar letters helped.— 
Epitor. | 


It is as follows: 





‘WANTS TO KNOW 


ABOUT TIE PRICES 


DOUGLAS FIR COSTS AND PRICE 


SeaTTLe, WAsH., Nov. 16.—The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association is 
sending out to members an ‘‘ Analysis of Douglas Fir Costs and a Necessary 
Selling Price,’’ based on typical log run production of forty-two operations. 


Composite Average Statement 


Actual Individual Price List Items of Production Within Hach Group Used in 
Determining Log Run Value, Based on the Typical Log 
Run Production for 42 Operations 


Nov. 15 market value 
obtained from 
association sales 
r-reporting service, 


Present 
On page 61 of your issue ae —_ — aa or _ ree 
of Nov. 2 rt note that the ‘ graces GrECONRE SCOUN .0.0,m 
Westport Tie Co. is getting 4 dn lia th casa a sheet No. 23 No. 23 direct sales 
$30 a thousand for redwood der, 40’ and under.......... 18.45 $31.11 $ 3.00 $28.11 
ties at San Francisco. Is 2. No. 3 Clr. and Btr. over 2”, 40’ 
the freight rate from the , And under ......sccecveres 3.00 47.91 17.91 *30.00 
operation to San Francisco 3. Sel. — and Merch, 40’ and 
2 > ME a é-6e seat tele bani. b Sin! oe 8.56 30.16 80.16 
pg: sig a nee 4. No. 1 Com. Timbers 6”x10” and 
- oO D. DP ‘6 larger, 40’ and under....... 7.70 29.30 2.00 27.30 
Francisco into harmony 5. No. 1 Plank, 38” and 4”, Small 
with the maximum prices Timbers, 8”x8” and under, 40’ 
as approved on June 11 by : NIE iso. coc" 5: sok cldiclo be wie 11.28 23.8% 2.50 21.33 
J. S. Williams, director of 6. Long length 42’ and over, No. 
finances and purchases, and “ 3 my oe = id Ape teenies . 75 55.75 eur 55.75 
published in your jotrnal of - Long tengt 2’ and over, other : 5 
’ : EMCO Ns Wisrese\e' oreo 80.0: 00:80:60. 5.80 40.37 yr 40.37 
July 6, 1918? 8. 1” and 2” common............ 31.10 19.26 3.00 16.26 
The object of my inquiry 9%. No. 2 common and poorer...... 13.36 15.48 3.00 12.48 
is to keep in touch with the on a y 0 Ser eee “-. mae PN 
tie situation in the United ane ena et - mill value. .....$100.00 eae $ 2.87 — 
z ; 6 ee 6 - 
States.—Inquiry No, 55. Returns from offal and miscel z 
[The above inquiry laneous operations ......... 25 25 
comes from the superin- Total returns ............002. “$26.38 "$23.51 
tendent of the forestry August, 1918, lumber costs (42 
es » “ 9° 
branch of the Canadian OPCFATIONS) (oiccicc veccdecees 23.97 __ 23.97 
Railway. This gentleman Margin in returns over costs... $42.41 $ t.46 
is evidently a close reader Percent return on investments 
of the AMERICAN LumM- (if discount No. 23 is real- ” E 
cman tal probably PRO oh bw SSRs wine ere Wncas Nees 8.5 None 
} a , ce e _— 


preserved his copies on 
file. He is therefore re- 
ferred to an item that ap- 
peared upon page 35 of 
the issue of Nov. 2 ex- 
plaining that the Govern- 
ment prices apply to 
hewn ties and sound ties 
are figured on timber 


price. 


*Gain. tLoss. 


Logs— 
Logs logged, basis B. M 


Labor cost, per M 


Material and supply cost, per M 


*Account of airplane discontinued, assumption 2” clears can be marketed at this 


A 10 percent return on investments is necessary to sustain the industry. 


Details of Costs for 42 Operations in August, 1918 





price lists. For further 
information upon tie 
prices he should also see 
page 35, issue of July 20; 
page 39, issue of July 27, 
page 28, issue of Aug. 3, 
and page 32 of the issue 
of this date. 

It will be evident to 
him from these refer- 
ences that tie prices differ 
very greatly in different 
sections of the country, 
and also the prices there 
published are for other 
regions of the country 
than the Pacific coast. 
Inasmuch as redwood ties 
come in the class of ties 
that do not require treat- 
ment before use a price 
of $30 a thousand deliv- 
ered at San Francisco 
would seem to be very 
reasonable.—EDITOR. ] 


General costs, per M 


Total log costs, excluding stumpage 
Stumpage cost as charged $2.58, on basis market value 


Logs purchased 





Purchased logs cost, per M 


Cost all logs, logged and purchased, per M 
Lumber Manufacturing— 


Labor costs, per M 
Material and supplies cost, per M 
General costs, per M 


Total, per M 
Depreciation on manufacturing equipment, per M.... 


Total manufacturing, per M 
Merchandising— 

Shipping, per M 

Selling, per M 


Total, per M 























August June and July 
Pike Het Od KORERE REO wh 61,640,000 153,186,000 
a dein al stewsieaaaeinecaes $631 $5.85 
Riau o aka eeees Hanke 1.39 1.89 
PULSE REARATOLY DORE DEED 80 -80 
errr $ 8.50 $ 8.54 
8.18 3.18 
Depreciation on logging and railroad equipment, per M 44 83 
Total log costs, including stumpage at market value $12.12 $12.05 
ef ee Serer ened ed ae ted ke es 98,268,000 196,091,000 
bs aan akiedanadsnenaanees $15.26 $14.30 
Logs logged and logs purchased, basis B. M.......... 159,908,000 349,277,000 
Ge aie naceled - $14.02 $13.31 
EOGS GN DEUS Tie Bie i 6 cee cc tice tics iestovesveons 157,649,000 347,047,000 
Deh nae thie ti ekiennehe rakes ~~ § 5.95 $ 5.83 
Se ecg wt axe a send: eee 1.07 1.42 
ee MOWER pie eds Fee Rae ewe 1.40 1.29 
i oe ee "$ 8.22 $ 8.54 
62 64 
Ie Fee ee er ere $ 8.84 $ 9.18 
OO ee re Oy ere er Cr $ 6 $ .17 
= ee PEs rte er re rrr -50 55 
Wackla da’ wine Raiaiel WO wen aneeD ee Oe ne $ 1.11 $ 1.82 
Total lumber costs, logs, manufacturing and mer- 
chandising, per M.........++. are err $23.97 $23.81 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Already begun in certain industries and trades 
before the actual cessation of warfare—in fact, 
immediately after it became apparent that an early 
peace was inevitable—the movement toward a peace 
basis is now general and rapid. An outstanding 
feature of recent significant changes is the relaxa- 
tion of many of the rigid restrictions on a wide 
range of activities and on many enterprises for- 
merly classified as nonessential, and the opportu- 
nities for a resumption of normal activities will be 
increased as the restraints on ordinary operations 
are further lessened or eliminated. it is clearly 
recognized, however, that a stabilizing process in 
trade is necessary with the curtailment of the vast 
Federal expenditures already begun, and prompt 
codperation between private interests and Govern- 
ment officials in considering ways and means of 
meeting the varied and perplexing problems which 
have appeared with the coming of peace is evident. 
In order that serious economic disturbances may 
be avoided while the country is undergoing the 
necessary readjustment it is likely that Federal 
control will continue in some directions during the 
transition period, so that the inevitable readjust- 
ments in production, labor and prices may be made 
gradual and orderly. To what extent the resump- 
tion of regular domestic and foreign trade in gen- 
eral lines will replace the vast war requirements, 
now automatically curtailed, is problematical. 
There is right now a not unnatural hesitation and 
many buyers remain passive in the expectation of 
an early decline in prices. Yet stocks of raw mate- 
rials and finished products alike in many cases are 
greatly in need of replenishment, both here and 
abroad, and this will act as a supporting factor. 

* * * 

The southern pine market may be characterized 
as a ‘‘ waiting market,’’ with business small in vol 
ume but with the outlook very definite and certain 
for an early strong buying move 
ment, There is no more hopeful 
group than the southern pine lum 
bermen, for they sce big business 
ahead and are planning for it. It may be that 
not much business will develop until after the first 
of the year, but when it does open up its volume 
will he great, according to the common opinion. 
Many dealers and big consumers are inclined to 
hold up their orders, however short their stocks 
may be, in hope of weakening prices; but if the 
lumbermen hold firm until after the new year the 
condition of their stocks will force these buyers on 
the market whether the price suits them or not, 
and a large volume of trading may be expected. 
It is very important that manufacturers keep in 
mind that slow commercial business during the 
next few weeks simply means postponed business— 
postponed for the purpose of beating down the 
market. Manufacturers have received some can- 
celations of Government orders, but it is under- 
stood that the bulk of these bookings will stand. 
Several also report an improved inquiry from ordi- 
nary commercial sources, now that embargoes and 
building restrictions have been lifted in large 
measure. Production continues subnormal, due to 
labor shortage, and mill stocks are low and badly 
broken. But within the next few weeks a much 
better quality of labor is expected to be available. 
No early reduction in wages is expected, but every 
plant will weed out its inefficient help as far as 
possible and try to get back on a 100 percent pro- 
duction basis with the same expense as is now in- 
cidental to 60 or 70 percent of possible produc- 
tion. During the week ended Nov. 15, 167 mills 
reporting to the Southern Pine Association pro- 
duced a total of 66,988,392 feet, compared with a 
normal production of 101,494,770 feet. During the 
same week these mills shipped 71,185,527 feet and 
received orders for 46,960,425 feet. 

* * * 


SOUTHERN 
PINE 


Demand for North Carolina pine is reported to 
have been very light during the last week, a condi- 
tion superinduced by the sudden cessation of hos- 


tilities. The Government has can- 
NORTH celled contracts for the erection of 
CAROLINA = camps at Fayetteville and Raleigh, 
PINE N. C., and has abandoned its hous- 


ing plans for the localities near 
Norfolk and Newport News; and this hit the lum- 
bermen hard, at a time when commercial business 
was almost nil, because of the recent restrictions 
and other adverse factors. However, there should 
shortly spring forth a brisk demand from indus- 
trial interests whose operations have been curtailed 
because of a nonessential classification and who ean 
soon again enter the market, and consequently will 
need stocks; and also from the building trade and 
its suppliers, the construction of public buildings 
within a specified cost limit and of dwellings now 
being permitted. While the buying of box and 
lower grade lumber is small, it is expected that as 
soon as the box makers experience an alleviation in 
the labor shortage they will enlarge their stocks and 


consume more lumber. The advice is given planing 
mills to take time by the forelock and lay in their 
stocks at this time, because difficulty in the general 
stocking-up movement is altogether likely next 
spring, when home building and other operations 
are expected to assume such a volume as to create 
if not an actual lumber shortage at least a very 
tight market. 


* * * 


Hardwood lumber is fairly active, but the volume 
of business, as must be expected under present 
conditions, is far short of seasonally normal, Fur- 

ther cancelations of war orders 
HARDWOODS have been made during the week 

and others are expected; but an 
early revival of commercial business on a vastly 
larger scale and great future activity in exporta- 
tion are expected fully to compensate for this. In 
fact, with the restrictions on building almost en- 
tirely lifted and with the expectation of their com- 
plete removal before spring, hardwood distributers 
expect a movement in hardwoods next spring that 
will by far eclipse the wartime business—without 
taking the export business into account. But 
it is conceded that business is likely to be of mod- 
est proportions during the next few weeks and most 
lumbermen are planning accordingly. More inter- 
est is exhibited in materials used by the furniture 
trade. Furniture manufacturers themselves are 
not yet buying heavily, but rehandlers have been 
gathering up all the furniture woods they have 
been able to locate. Demand for factory and 
wagon stock is expected to make its appearance 
soon and the sash and door interests are said to be 
circulating larger inquiries for stocks. 

* * * 


All signs point to a heavy future business in 
northern pine. No heavy buying is expected be- 
fore the first of the year, but with the approach of 
the spring building season with its 
promised unprecedented activity in 
all directions, this will be one of 
the popular woods. But it is cer- 
tain that the winter output of logs will be only a 
fraction of normal, because of the acute labor 
shortage in the woods, and hence equally certain 
that there will be a stock shortage next year. 
Production for October showed a marked decrease 
and shipments dropped more than 50 percent, when 
compared with the same month of last year. Pro- 
duction during the month by twenty-seven mills 
reporting to the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association amounted to 32,786,907 feet, compared 
with 58,732,065 feet during October, 1917. Ship- 
ments by twenty-one mills during last month were 
26,151,928 feet, compared with 62,706,711 feet last 
year. 


NORTHERN 
PINE 


* * * 


Everywhere among the Douglas fir interests on 
the west Coast is there a most discernible optimism, 
based on ‘expectations of big business to develop 

as soon as the first period of re- 


WEST adjustment has passed. The news 
COAST of the cessation of hostilities, ac- 
PRODUCTS companied by a sweeping order to 


suspend airplane production, of 
course caused a temporary reaction, and fir lumber 
is a little weaker. But besides the ordinary com- 
mercial and railroad demand from domestic sources, 
which carries big future possibilities, Douglas fir 
manufacturers pin their hopes for prosperity on 
continued ship building on a large seale, for for- 
eign and private account, as soon as the ship yards 
are released from Government contracts, and on 
the vast export trade in west Coast products that 
is looked for to develop as soon as the present 
handicapping tonnage problems are removed. The 
lifting of restrictions on lumber shipments into 
eastern territory and on most types of construction 
should have an immediate beneficial effect on the 
market, and, altho not much buying is expected 
before the first of the year, much activity that 
has been bottled up should materialize within the 
next few months and building and other necessary 
operations show a tremendous spurt with the com- 
ing of spring. The railroads may also be counted 
on as potential factors in the market of the near 
future. The dilapidated condition of much of their 
equipment and rolling stock, long neglected and 
unrepaired, will call for large quantities of lumber 
and immediate attention if they are to play their 
necessary part in reconstruction. The Gov- 
ernment has ordered priorities over everything else 
on lumber for railroad use, and this undoubtedly 
will originate a tremendous volume of such busi- 
ness, which will contribute much support to the 
market until such a time as other impending busi- 
ness develops. For the week ended Nov. 9, 118 
mills reporting to the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association produced a total of 64,947,856 feet, as 
compared with a normal production of 74,505,000 
feet, a decline of 12.82 percent. These mills during 
the same week shipped 59,345,324 feet and received 


new business amounting to 65,568,613 feet. Shin- 
gles are reported in a better condition and 10 cents 
higher, making mill quotations for eastern delivery 
$2.60 for clears and $2.20 for stars. Manufactur- 
ers say that demand is active and that inquiry is 
especially brisk from Wisconsin and Illinois, terri- 
tory recently released from the embargo. 
* * * 


Eastern distributers of western pine report the 
heaviest inquiry for shop lumber for many weeks; 
and this is taken to mean a revival of interest in 

this wood, which has been inclined 
WESTERN to drag ever since the United 
PINES States entered the war. A new era 
of prosperity is predicted for west- 
ern pine manufacturers in the Inland Empire, now 
that the coming of peace has made the removal of 
handicapping restrictions on transportation and 
building possible. Farmers who have deferred con- 
struction and repairs are now expected to give rise 
to a flood of business for the mills, and the sash 
and door interest alone, preparing for the expected 
spring building boom, should create a vast im- 
provement in the market for every grade and kind 
of western pine. Twenty-eight mills reporting to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association dur- 
ing the week ended Nov. 9 produced a total of 
14,410,528 feet, compared with a normal produc- 
tion of 21,650,000 feet; shipped 9,758,246 feet and 
received orders for 6,525,000 feet—reflecting the 
immediate effect of peace on western pines. 

* * * 


Removal of most of the embargoes on lumber 
shipments and of other restrictions that have had 
a detrimental effect on the commercial lumber mar- 
ket is expected to improve the de- 
mand for cypress from ordinary 
commercial sources. Opinions dif- 
fer more or less as to whether the immediate gain 
under this head will offset the prospective loss of 
demand from the Government and its contractors 
for war materials. There is no doubt that cypress 
will enjoy with southern pine the heyday of its 
prosperity when building at home and reconstruc- 
tion abroad once get under way; but at present 
most of the northern distributing centers report 
lethargic business conditions, with the big buyers 
holding off as long as possible in the hope of a 
downward revision of prices. The distributers’ 
only anxiety is that the manufacturers will weaken 
in the face of a present dull market and will cut 
prices, but if a ‘‘stiff upper lip’’ is preserved by 
all concerned until such a time as the buyers are 
forced on the market there is no room for anything 
but the most exultant optimism. It has been said 
that the big buyers are working on practically no 
stocks, but despite their requirements are holding 
back orders, hoping in this way to beat down the 
market. The start of the new year will witness the 
start of buying, on a large seale all indications 
assure, and if by that time the buyers have not 
achieved their objects the lumbermen are the victors. 

* * * 


From every section of the country is heard the 
opinion that the future holds much in store for 
the lumber industry. Peace and the removal of 
restrictions came too late in the 
season to have any noteworthy ef- 
fect on the building situation this 
year, but almost all students of 
economic conditions agree that spring will be ac- 
companied by a great impetus. But while some 
improvements undoubtedly will be undertaken im- 
mediately and some houses built, lumbermen may 
expect a comparatively dull market for a few 
weeks. This should not worry them or cause them 
to budge in the least in the matter of prices; there 
are many big interests waiting and hoping for 
them to do just such a thing, for their own benefit. 
There is a great need on the commercial market, 
especially among the industrials, for lumber sup- 
plies, but the buyers are resolved to stay off the 
market at least until-the first of the year, awaiting 
developments in the price situation and prepared 
to jump in just as soon as the lumbermen begin to 
waver. They hope by this ‘‘ watchful waiting’’ to 
beat down the market; but if the lumbermen stand 
firm and united on the price question these buyers 
will soon be forced on the market by their impera- 
tive needs. The chain thus broken, the start and 
continuation of brisk and profitable business is as- 
sured, with not only industrial demand but also 
house building requirements and a constantly grow- 
ing volume of overseas business contributing. 
There is no reason whatever for lower prices, in 
view of the promising future. On the contrary, 
there is every reason why lumber should go higher; 
and lumbermen positively will have occasion to re- 
gret their action if they permit themselves to be 
misled into misjudging the strength of the market 
and into cutting prices by those big industrial 
buyers who now are doing all in their power to 
bring this about, 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


One of the most hopeful signs in the business 
world is the widespread spirit of conservatism that 
is manifested by business men and bankers, yet 
withal there is underlying evidence of courage that 
reflects the indomitable determination to solve 
the problems growing out of the war. The spirit 
of codperation and codrdination is still in evidence. 
This is indicated by the rather free expression of 
a desire on the part of business men in favor of 
the Government continuing its control and super- 
vision over the raw materials and over transporta- 
tion thru the period of readjustment, the belief be- 
ing that such an exercise of governmental super- 
vision will tend toward a more orderly readjustment 
to a peace basis. 

So sudden was the collapse of the German mili- 
tary resistance and so chaotic is the governmental 
situation in practically all of the Teutonic coun- 
tries as well as in Russia that it is necessary that 
the business world should be afforded ample oppor- 
tunity for thoughtful consideration of plans for 
the future before proceeding in any direction. 
Obviously a scramble on the part of business enter- 
prises, whose productive efforts have been concen- 
trated on the manufacture of war materials, to re- 
vert to prewar conditions would result in a serious 
business unsettlement. What is needed is an or- 
derly readjustment, and the business man as well 
as laborer has learned much of the value of co- 
operation in the last two years which should be of 
practical use in solving the problem of converting 
irom a war to a peace basis. 

Experience has shown that it is far more diffi- 
cult to readjust to a lower level than it is to ex- 
pand industries. In the process of expansion there 
are certain natural retarding factors, as for in- 
stance limitation on supply of money, inability 
to obtain adequate supplies of raw material, labor 
scarcity and, equally as important, adequate trans- 
portation facilities. These were all factors in the 
development of our war productions and the most 
remarkable feature is the rapidity with which the 
problems involved were met and solved. No one 
‘an longer question the ability of the United States 
and the American people to rise to the occasion. In 
readjusting downward, however, counter forces 
are at work. For instance, the desire of the bank- 
er to keep his funds well employed is a factor. 
Second, the gradually increasing supplies of raw 
material on a declining market make it difficult to 
operate without risk of buying at a higher level 
than the selling price at the conclusion of the manu- 
facturing process would justify. 

These influences cause hesitation in the business 
world and frequently contribute to a period of com- 
parative inactivity which leads to a business de- 
pression and unemployment. On the other hand, 
with a declining market there is always danger 
of manufacturers becoming overstocked with fin- 
ished products at cost prices above those justified 
by the demand. There is a middle course and the 
continuation of reasonable Government control and 
supervision, exercised in war times, could be util- 
ized to advantage in easing business off from 
the high speed production to a normal basis, 

Artificial methods of equalizing conditions, 
brought about by throwing out of balance the law 
of supply and demand in war times, it would seem 
reasonable could be utilized to advantage in read- 
justing to normal conditions. This does not mean 
that these methods could be relied upon to keep 
conditions stable for any considerable period. Ex- 
perience has shown that the more natural course 
works out better in the end where conditions are 
reasonably normal, but, as stated before, we 
started during the war period on a price fixing 
and extreme governmental control policy and to 
abandon that would be to turn business loose and 
a mad, disastrous seramble likely would follow. 


So far the signing of the armistices has not 
resulted in any perceptible change in the problem 
of business, speaking generally. The removal of 
the restriction on small buildings has stimulated 
hope in the building line and in the course of time 
will be reflected in increased construction. 


The removal of restrictions by the Food Admin- 
istration is stimulating the flour business, and it 
is estimated that the sugar business is sure to in- 
crease approximately 50 percent as a result to 
a greater allotment to individual consumers. These 
developments indicate, however, the advisability 
of proceeding carefully rather than of permitting 
business to plunge at this time. 


So much of raw material and so much of capital 
have been used up and wasted in one form and an- 
other in war that prewar comparisons will serve 
only as a contrast in many instances, for neces- 
sarily they are not a safe guide now. For in- 
stance, building practically has been stopped by the 
war, The destruction of property, especially build- 
ings and bridges, during the war has been so great 
in Europe as to create an enormous demand for 


building materials of various kinds. Add to this 
the natural increase in the demand for buildings 
and bridges and there is created an abnormal 
condition thruout the world, for Europe must draw 
from the world’s markets the materials for her re- 
construction and rehabilitation. 

Necessarily the question of money enters into 
the problem, The problem of labor as far as the 
belligerent countries are concerned is apt to work 
out its own solution. The cost of the war in lives 
reduces the industrial man-power of Europe very 
materially; at the same time it reduces the require- 
ments in the way of food, clothing and housing. 
The increased deficiency foreed by ‘war require- 
ments will go far to offset the loss of man-power 
needed, especially if there is deducted the decrease 
in consumption of food, clothing and requirements 
for housing. 

Economie laws are so evenly balanced that in 
the very nature of things an abnormal development 
such as has been experienced in the last four and a 
quarter years is quickly overcome. This accounts 
for the quick recuperation of belligerent nations 
following a war. The one dangerous feature in the 
present situation is the exceedingly chaoti¢ condi- 
tion prevailing in central and eastern Europe. 

Possibly, revolution-ridden Germany and Austria 
may work out their own salvation in a concrete 
form of stable governments, democratic in their 
character, but sufficiently entrenched to protect the 


rights of their individual citizens. In Russia the 
situation is not so promising, for the present at 
least, owing to the wide divergence of ideas and 
the numerous individual nationalities comprising 
that country, together with a lack of general edu- 
cation. Russia just now in so far as it is controlled 
by the Bolshevik element is applying theoretical 
dreams to such an extent that it is attempting to 
do away with the idea of property individually 
owned and to eliminate the usual methods of doing 
business by abolishing money as a circulating me- 
dium, 

This rather Utopian idea is calculated to shut 
that part of Russia off from commercial intercourse 
with the other parts of the world to a very con- 
siderable. extent, and the question is, Can a Gov 
ernment sufficiently stable be maintained long 
enough under these conditions to try out the ex- 
periment satisfactorily? LKxperiments in Govern- 
ment as well as experiments in business, involving 
a radical change in customary methods of proce- 
dure, have not proved satisfactory in results in the 
past. Progress has been a matter of slow evolu- 
tion rather than of radical departure, While this 
experiment of the Bolshevik may in years to come 
make an imprint on future civilization, older na- 
tions are apt to look with doubt upon the present 
development in the experimental line. In fact, if 
is the consensus that the present is not the time 
for experiment either in Government or in business, 





OCTOBER BUILDING PERMITS TOUCH LOW MARK 


With building restrictions now greatly modi- 
fied, permitting unlimited construction in some 
fields and much enlarged scope in others, the lum- 
ber and building industries can contemplate the 
extreme ebb of private building activities as re- 
flected by building permits issued during October 
with a degree of equanimity that would not be 
possible were the restrictions still in full force. 
There could be no more striking illustration of 
the saying that the darkest hour is just before 
dawn. From now gn a gradual and healthy 
growth in building activities of all kinds may 
confidently be expected. In the northern part 
of the United States the approaching cold 
weather will naturally operate against the start- 
ing of building enterprises that are not pressing, 
but thruout the sections where extreme cold does 
not prevail a steady expansion of building busi- 
ness may be looked for, and everything points to 
a nation-wide building activity beginning next 
spring and continuing indefinitely. 

Reverting to the showing for October, figures 
compiled by the American Contractor, Chicago, 
covering official reports from 142 leading cities, 
present the smallest total of any month in the 
last six years. There were issued during October 
last 15,644 permits, with total value of $26,279,- 
711, as compared with 21,438 permits with value 
of $43,244,788 during October, 1917, a decrease. 
of 39 percent. Following are the figures: 


—October, 1918-- —-October, 1917 
No. of Estimated No. of Estimated Pct. 


City bldgs. cost bldgs. cost loss 
BI, OF 0 655:0:5:0% 103 $ 158,210 358 $ 673,255 76 
Albany, N. Y.... 126 105,680 226 174,120 32 
Allentown, Pa.... 13 84,685 40 77,725 55 
Altoona, Pa. .... 40 11,160 22 7,651 *46 
Atlanta, Ga. .... 161 90,009 191 238,606 62 

3 110 124,113 85 






Atlantic City, N.J. 61 18,4 


Auburn, N. Y... 13 20,475 15 5,625 *264 
Augusta,, Ga..... 03 36,617 185 82,814 *12 
Baltimore, Md... 51 215,307 162 729,281 70 
Bay City, Mich... 38,705 os 9,450 *310 
Bayonne, N. J.... 7 9,760 15 69,300 85 
Berkeley, Cal. ... 52 182,338 85 91,000 *100 
Binghamton, N. Y. 102 22,204 240 243,867 90 
Birmingham, Ala. 208 89,246 479 148,677 39 
Boston, Mass. ... 376 445,448 418 528,511 15 
Bridgeport, Conn. 80 92,444 133 208,315 55 
Brockton, Mass.. 12 16,870 50 57,3823 70 
Buffalo, N. Y.... 216 328,000 $29 1,014,000 67 
Camden, N. J.... 33 2,648,445 58 206,175 *1182 
Canton, 0. ...... 60 91,380 63 129,075 29 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 14 18,000 48 241,000 92 
Charleston, 8. C.. 15 27,948 va eeteas ie 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 115 14,932 157 108,721 86 
Chelsea, Mass.... 10 7,585 11 69,878 89 
Chicago, Ill. ..... 119 =: 1,312,200 344 2,756,700 52 
Cincinnati, O..... 804 331,775 975 572,695 42 
Cleveland, O..... 548 908,080 970 2,091,630 56 
Colo. Spgs., Colo. 11 5,220 13 35,425 85 
Columbus, O. .... 151 215,855 197 287,835 25 
Dawes, Tek. 0260 23 14,550 40 68,120 78 
Davenport, Ia.... 56 16,925 61 77,743 78 
Deere Oe cesses 91 270,979 70 110,310 *145 
Decatur, Ill. .... 17 58,965 28 211,050 72 
Denver, Colo. .... 129 84,100 183 243,350 65 
Des Moines, Ia... 38 127,600 49 204,199 37 
Detroit, Mich. ... 499 1,430,980 961 4,310,485 66 
Duluth, Minn.... 88 81,915 119 243,829 66 
East Orange, N. J. 25 30,634 45 78,215 60 
Past St. Louis, Ill. 18 16,535 46 234,550 92 
Elizabeth, N. J.. 17 46,919 28 71,055 33 
El Paso, Tex..... 74 16,369 124 92,372 82 

Ps De seceaes 89 162,740 96 156,959 “9 
Fitchburg, Mass.. 14 45,940 21 16,860 172 
Fort Worth, Tex. 29 22,603 39 108,730 ¢ 
ralveston, Tex... 374 21,071 261 5,777 *264 
id. Rapids, Mich. ti) 28,374 145 109,570 74 
Hamilton, O. .... 19 157,474 11 5,650 *2651 
Harrisburg, Pa... 19 7,150 25 146,160 95 
Hartford, Conn... 31 27,830 109 240,965 88 
Hoboken, N. J... 18 19,040 19 25,079 24 
Holyoke, Mass... 8 4,460 18 35,375 87 
Houston, Tex. ... 136 40,412 228 162,100 15 
Huntington, W.Va. 18 64,030 48 85,480 25 





—October, 1918-—- —October, 1917 

No. of Estimated No. of Estimated Pct. 

City bldgs. cost bldgs. cost loss 
Indianapolis, Ind. 395 191,902 449 479,526 59 
Jackson, Mich.... 82 18,398 54 22,710 18 
Jacksonville, Fila. 25 115,275 53 102,470 + *12 
Jersey City, N. J. 59 256,176 15 276,510 7 
FOHSt, TH, cciecee 4 13,500 8 34,500 60 
Kansas City, Kan, 20 117,761 32 85,863 *37 
Kansas City, Mo. 193 209,875 250 547,050 45 
Knoxville, Tenn. 80 80,612 135 92,792 67 
Lancaster, Pa. .. 8 3,730 16 8,800 57 
Lansing, Mich.... 19 7,635 42 46,530 &3 
Lawrence, Mass.. 9 6,575 19 82,825 70 
Lexington, Ky... 38 6,025 17 9,920 389 
Lincoln, Neb. .... 18 5,925 25 420,930 98 
Long Beach, Cal. 84 16,214 102 53,508 69 
Los Angeles, Cal. 343 173,42: 587 988,142 81 
Louisville, Ky.... RC 96,658 “3 84,670 *14 
Lowell, Mass, 45 45,790 79 $2,204 At 
Macon, Ga. ...... 70 19,761 ae xe 
Manchester, N. H 45 8,483 76 03 
McKeesport, Pa.. A 1,565 a - 
Memphis, Tenn... 45 75,365 210 53 
Milwaukee, Wis.. 105 48,778 283 55 
Minneapolis, Minn, 206 99,005 437 88 
Montgomery, Ala, 146 16,838 193 41 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 8 4,850 13 32,840 85 
Nashville, Tenn.. 316 $1,712 412 199,039 34 
Newark, N, J.... 186 248,517 225 = =1,084,708 67 
New Bedford, Mass. 22 87,800 35 80,475 53 
New Haven, Conn. 138 78,907 100 140,500 43 
New Orleans, La. 40 85,245 47 98,327 13 


New York City— 
Boro, Manh’tan 10 
Boro. Richmond 47 
Boro. Brooklyn. 601 2 


18 858,500 9 
86 220,731 *142 
914 1,410,466 *78 














Boro. Bronx.... 97 209 387,786 48 
Norfolk, Va. .... 24 46 172,025 2 
Oakland, Cal..... 324 310 426,069 9 
Okla, City, Okla. 18 100 332,612 91 
Omaha, Neb. .... taht) 600,037 89 610,890 2 
Pasadena, Cal.... 74 13,229 122 102,519 87 
Passaic, N. J 4 0 17 21,000 58 
Paterson, N. J... 74 113,164 02 81,626 *38 
Peoria, TM. .ccces 22 81,970 30 223,325 85 
Philadelphia, Pa. 38383 843,520 748 2,030,475 58 
Pittsburgh, Pa... 108 317,384 285 1,740,451 24 
Portland, Me.... 30 64,172 44 518,647 &9 
Portland, Ore.... 672 880,658 827 266,420 *%42 
Portsmouth, Va.. 15 29,610 16 34,522 14 
Pueblo, Colo. .... 42 13,450 50 252,440 05 
Quincy, Mass. ... 289 2,801,432 69 102,531 *2632 
Reading, Pa. .... 13 1,775 32 24,125 92 
Richmond, Va.... 55 45,358 95 99,504 54 
Roanoke, Va. .... 18 4,887 27 5,100 4 
Rochester, N. Y.. SS 190,333 156 608,959 68 
Saginaw, Mich... 77 88,768 27 26,495 *%46 
8. Lk. City, Utah 45 151,675 54 119,380 *26 
San Antonio, Tex, 227 829,938 224 239,035 *37 
San Diego, Cal... 109 67,968 124 41,425 *64 
S. Francisco, Cal. 217 810,305 415 900,500 65 
San Jose, Cal..... 13 13,855 47 29,500 53 
Savannah, Ga.... 18 12,535 13 8,495 *261 
Schenectady, N. Y. 59 116,622 90 104,643 *11 
Scranton, Pa..... 12 10,420 35 238,770 96 
Seattle, Wash.... 1,321 1,273,390 T87 509,405 *150 
Sioux City, Ia.... 8 55 202,750 87 
South Bend, Ind.. 81 160 94,176 75 
Spokane, Wash... 99 107 66,195 76 
Springfield, Ill... 20 59 95,005 o4 
Springfield, Mass. 49 76 185,900 OA 
Springfield, Mo... 22 15,200 21 
St. Louis, Mo.... 383 603 557,070 5 
Stockton, Cal. ... 44 58 50,401 74 
St. Paul, Minn... 122 214 431,050 77 
Superior, Wis.... 54 8 35,204 71 
Syracuse, N. Y.. 60 16 221,834 95 
Tacoma, Wash... 334 113 88,815 *18 
RINNE, Wilks ccces 383 110 60,664 89 
Terre Haute, Ind. és 34 37,500 45 
Tenede,-O. o.cicce 98 193 465,264 2 
Topeka, Kan. ... 15 19 10,900 6 
Trenton, N. J.... 20 51 85,454 78 
(> ee See 19 32 15,339 71 
a ee Ae 21 82 108,675 57 
Washington, D.C. 286 329 800,760 67 
W. Hoboken, N.J. 8 10 18,035 R4 
Wheeling, W. Va. 34 86 14,530 49 
Wichita, Kan. ... 35 72 662,345 90 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 49 45 41,815 68 
Wilmington, Del. 72 i 88 356,190 *61 
Worcester, Mass. 83 140,317 142 189,674 26 
Yonkers, N. Y... (4 5,600 32 186,600 96 
WON, Bee ccccces 33 7,580 81 88,941 80 
Youngstown, O... 85 155,890 144 364,300 57 

TOUR i desvts 15,644 $26,279,711 21,438 $43,244,788 39 

*Gain. 
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HOW SOUTHERN CROSS TIE PRICES RANGE 


Increases and Decreases Since July—Fluctua- 
tions in Nine States 








WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 18.—The most re- 
cent list of maximum tie prices covering nine 
southern States show both increases and de- 
creases, as compared with prices given out during 
July. For class U—ties which may be used un- 
treated—present prices for grade 1 under the 
Ua group range from 40 to 70 cents as compared 
with 28 to 60 cents in July. ‘Under class T—ties 
which should be treated—present prices for grade 
2 under group Tc range from 30 to 55 cents as 
compared with 50 to 53 cents in July. A full 
explanation of the two classes—U and T—with 
the kinds of wood included in the various group- 
ings appeared on page 39 of the July 27 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ‘The present prices 
referred to above are as follows: 





Class U: —Class T——— 

Grade Ua Ub Uc Ud Te To Bo Ta 

Virginia ...1 $.70 ee .. $.40 $.55 -» $.45 $.45 

2 ° e e 65 os 55 .55 

31.00 60 .70) .70) .£85 $40 .75 = .75 

4 1.10 -70 85 -80 95 -50 BE 

56 1.25 80 95 -90 1,10 55 95 95 

All grades 8 feet 6 inches long. Deduct 10 cents for ties 
8 feet long. 

N. Carolina.1 $.70 os -. §.35 $.55 -. $.45 §$.45 

2 .80 $40 $.50 .45 .65 > =< wae 

8 1.00 .60 .70 60 .85 40 .75 = 6.75 

41.10 .70 .85 .70 .06 .50 .85 = .85 

6 1.25 £20 285 .76 110 565 95 .95 

All grades 8 feet 6 inches long. Deduct 10 cents for ties 

8 


n 
& 
a 


feet long. 
Ky. & Tenn.1 §$.60 ee -. $.35 $.40 +. $.30 $.30 
2 .70 §.40 a. Pe - 0 
3 -90 .O oe .60 -70 $3.40 .60 -60 
4 1.00 .70 o 20 20 20 30 70 
5 1.10 .80 ve 7 20 65 .75 .15 


Grades 1, 2, 3 either 8 feet or 8 feet 6 inches long. Deduct 
10 cents from grades 4 and 5 for ties 8 feet long. 
So. Caro., 1 §$.55 es -. §$.35 §.35 +. $.30 $.30 
No. Ga., 2 65 $.40 $.50 .45 45 ee 40 AO 
No. Ala., 3 -85 -60 -70 .60 60 $40 .55 55 
No. Miss. 4 -95 -70—. 85 -70 -70 60 65 65 
5 1.05 -80 95 -75 .80 55 70 =.70 
Grades 1, 2, 3 either 8 feet or 8 feet 6 inches long. Deduct 
10 cents from grades 4 and 5 for ties 8 feet long. 
So. Ga., 1 $.50 . -. $.30 $.30 -- $.25 §$.25 
So. Ala., 2 .60'$.40 $50 .40 40. 
Bo. Miss. 8 .80 .60 70 55 .55 4 50 .50 
4 -90 -70 .85 65 .65 -50 -60 .60 
6 100 #80 4.985 (O70. 75 COS OKC 
Grades 1, 2, 8 either 8 feet or 8 feet 6 inches long. Deduct 
10c from grades 4 and 5 for ties 8 feet long. 
Loulsiana ..1 $.40 ¥s a $.25 -- §$.20 $.20 
50 $.40 $.55 ‘ 


2 is M6 és OR oe 
S 20 06 976 «. 2-640 “35: 45 
4 80 36.7085 oe 60 50 .65 .55 
5 20 80 05 aig 70 55 60 =.60 


Grades 1, 2, 3 either 8 feet or 8 feet six inches long. De- 
uct 10 cents from grades 4 and 5 for ties 8 feet long. 


Florida ....1 $40... ‘ -- §.25 -- $.20 §$.20 
2 .50 $.40 $.50 os” lone (> Sa ee 
3.70) «6.60 £70 .. 50 $40 45 45 
4 .80 .70 .85 -- 60 60 .65 .55 


5 20 80 95 - 70 65 .60 .60 
Grades 1, 2, 3 either 8 feet or 8 feet 6 inches long. Deduct 
10c from grades 4 and 5 for ties 8 feet long. 





WILL HANDLE CUT-OVER LAND PROBLEMS 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Nov. 18.—Reconstruction 
issues will be an important theme in the proceed- 
ings at the second annual Michigan Land Con- 
gress, to be held at the Association of Commerce 
rooms next week. The devising of plans for ac- 
quiring cut-over land in northern Michigan now 
privately owned for subdivision and sale to return- 
ing soldiers and sailors will be one of the primary 
purposes of this year’s congress. 

Robert D. Graham, president of the State board 
of agriculture, will be chairman. A. G. Carton 
will make an address on ‘‘The Michigan Land 
Congress—Its Aims and Objects.’? F, W. Hanna, 
special agent, Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, will talk on ‘‘Land for Returning Soldiers 
and Sailors.’’ 

Prof. Filibert Roth of the University of Michi- 
gan will talk before the congress on ‘‘ Reforesta- 
tion as a Means of Utilizing Certain Areas of Cut- 
over Lands in Northern Michigan,’’ 





RE-EDUCATING RETURNED SOLDIERS 


Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 18.—The New York 
State College of Forestry has under consideration 
a tentative plan for fitting returned soldiers of 
proper previous experience and temperament to be- 
come skilled men in the forest industries. At the 
same time it is thought that disabled soldiers, whose 
injuries are not such as to incapacitate them but 
which prevent them from returning to their former 
occupations, might be given a short intensive train- 
ing that would make them valuable in the various 
industries more or less closely related to lumber, 
such as dry kilns, paper mills, woodworking plants 
ete. Such injuries as loss of an eye or a hand or 
a foot need not, it is argued, prevent a properly 
trained man from being highly useful in these in- 
dustries, and in many others. 

_ Entirely separate from the short intensive train- 
ing proposed for disabled soldiers to enable them 
to find immediate employment, the plan under con- 


sideration also contemplates a course of four or five 
years for soldiers of the requisite previous expe- 
rience and qualifications, finishing with a year or 
two of practical experience in mill or factory, 
with a view to equipping them to fill positions re- 
quiring technically trained men in the forest in- 
dustries. 

The college has a well equipped woodworking la- 
boratory, a Tiemann-Grand Rapids dry kiln, and 
experimental paper and wood distillation machinery 
that affords opportunity for practical technical 
training and instruction. 

Dean F. F. Moon will be glad to hear from 
manufacturers or others interested as to what 
particular points should be stressed in such train- 
ing, and whether, in their opinion, their own indus- 
tries could absorb to good advantage a limited 
number of men thus trained, and if so approximate- 
ly how many could probably be used. 





GIANT FLAG POLE SUCCESSFULLY RAISED 


Tacoma, WasH., Nov. 16—The 200-foot flagpole 
at Camp Lewis, Tacoma, the erection of which has 
entailed considerable engineering skill, was suc- 
cessfully raised Nov. 11, with a $5 gold piece as 
a base to break the hoodoo. The pole was pre- 
sented by Lynn Miller, jr., the 6-year old son of 
Lynn H. Miller, the lumberman. The pole is of 
fir, 200 feet in length, spliced at 94 feet and at 
170 feet. Fourteen of the 200 feet is embedded 
in a huge cement block. Four half-inch guy wires 
run from the pole to 6-ton cement blocks for sup- 
port. Surmounting the pole is a 4-foot ball and 
above it a 20-point star so arranged that ten 
points of the star are always visible. The pole- 
raising was conducted without ceremony. 





AN INDEPENDENT BOAT BUILDER 


LaureEL, Miss., Nov. 18.—The accompanying 
picture illustrates the fact that Uncle Sam was 
shy one perfectly good ship builder when he neg- 
lected to draft James B. Hunt, a well known 











BOAT CONSTRUCTED BY J. B. HUNT, OF 
LAUREL, MISS. 


southern pine lumberman of Ellisville, Miss. Mr. 
Hunt doesn’t claim to be swift but he is thoro; 
he put in bits of two years time to build this boat 
and his ship yard was the back yard of his resi- 
dence. Recently he loaded it on a flat car and 
freighted it to Mobile, where it is now in the water 
and where the engine was installed. The engine 
is a 24-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse and when Mr. 
Hunt gets the throttle wide open he expects to be 
able to outswim any tarpon in the Gulf of Mexico. 
The boat is thirty feet long and is constructed en- 
tirely of longleaf southern pine. 

Mr. Hunt is a graduate from Princeton in the 
class of 1902 and sat under Woodrow Wilson, then 
president, at Princeton, a fact he recalls with 
justifiable pleasure. He has been in the whole- 
sale and manufacturing lumber business in the 
South for a number of years. 





TO WITHDRAW SOLDIER LOGGERS FROM CAMPS 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Nov. 16.—Replying to an 
inquiry from J. J. Donovan, vice president of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Gen. Brice P. 
Disque on Nov. 13 telegraphed that soldiers em- 
ployed in logging camps and mills will not be 
withdrawn until after their employers have had 
thirty days’ notice of the contemplated withdrawal. 
This is the first official statement made regarding 
the continued employment of soldiers in the north- 
western mills and camps. At present 160 are 
working for the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
and some Skagit County companies are employing 
troops, but recently the number has been decreased. 
Two months ago Mr. Donovan’s company had 250 
in its service. This company has asked the War 
Department to give honorable discharge to all 
soldiers who wish to remain ,in the company’s 
employ, as many of the skilled men wish to do. 
It will be the company’s policy to replace all 
soldiers with civilians as rapidly as possible except 
in the case of skilled men desiring to remain in its 
service. 


GOVERNMENT ASKS BIDS ON HARDWOODS 


Specifies Needs for Navy Yard and Arsenal— 
Oak and Ash in Request 








The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association from 
its Cincinnati (Ohio) office has sent out to its mem- 
bers bulletins covering some of the Government 
requests for lumber bids. The following is cited: 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy 
Department is asking for bids on their Schedule No. 
6903% (Ordnance) covering material to be delivered 
at the Navy Yard, Washington, D. C., as follows: 

Construction White Oak, Firsts, Class B, 
Shipping Dry 
8,000 ft. 9x14”—-16’ long 
6,000 ft. 9x14”—12’ long 
15,000 ft. 9x14”—10’ long 
7,000 ft. 9x14”—14’ long 
4,000 ft. 9x18”—12’ long 
8,000 ft. 9x22”—10’ long 
24,000 ft. 4x12”—16’ long 
9,000 ft. 4x12”—14’ long 
6,000 ft. 4x12”—10’ long 
12,000 ft. 4x12”—12’ long 
45,000 ft. 5x10”—16’ long 

The above oak to be in accordance with the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association rules. 

Lumbermen interested in this inquiry will please 
secure from the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts a 
complete bidding set on which to file bids, which are to 
be opened at Washington, D. C., 10 o’clock a. m., 
Nov. 18. 

Schedule No, 7062% (Construction and Repair), in- 
viting bids for a quantity of ash to be delivered at the 
Navy Yard, Mare Island, Cal., in accordance with the 
rules of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, as 


follows: 
White Ash—Air Dry 


6,000’ 2x6 to 10” and over wide, 8 to 16 ft. long. 

3,500’ 144x8” and over wide, 10 to 14 ft. long. 

3,000’ 14,x8 to 10” and over wide, 14 to 16 ft. long, 
50 percent to be not less than 10” wide. 

5,000’ 1x8 to 10” and over wide, 10 to 16 ft. long. 

Lumbermen interested in this inquiry should procure 
from the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts a complete 
bidding set on which to file their bids. Bids on this 
schedule will be opened at 10 a. m., Nov. 25. 

Schedule No. 7061% (Construction and Repair), un- 
der which they invite bids for material to be delivered 
at the Navy Yard, Mare Island, Cal., as follows: 

Firsts and Seconds Plain White Oak, Air Dried 
3M ft. 1” thick, 10” and over wide, 

3M ft. 14%” thick, 10” and over wide. 

3M ft. 1%” thick, 10” and over wide. 

3M ft. 2%” thick, 10” and over wide. 

8M ft. 3” thick, 10” to 12” and over wide. 

Also 5M ft. white or red oak, bending, domestic, 
green shipping dry or air dry, 24%” thick, 6” and over 
wide, 14 to 16 feet long. 

All material to be in accordance with the rules of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. - 

Lumbermen interested in this inquiry should pro- 
cure from the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts a com- 
plete bidding set on which to file their bids. Bids on the 
schedule will be opened at 10 a. m., Nov. 29, 1918. 

The commanding officer of the Rock Island Arsenal, 
Rock Island, Ill., has issued a circular calling for the 
following lumber to be graded under the rules of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association : 

White Oak, Firsts 
10,000 ft. 114” thick, 6” and wider, 8 ft. and longer. 
128,000 ft. 2” thick, 6” and wider, 8 ft. and longer. 
White Ash, Firsts. 
24,000 ft. 114” thick, 6” and wider, 8 ft. and longer. 

For green stock ; for seasoned and dry stock. 

Bids on this schedule will be opened at Rock Island, 
Ill., Nov. 21, 2 o’clock p. m. 

Lumbermen interested in the proposal will please 
secure from the commanding officer at the arensal a 
bidding set on which to submit their quotations. 


WASHINGTON SHIP BUILDING WILL NOT CEASE 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Nov. 16.—The ending of 
hostilities will not end wooden ship building in 
Bellingham. This is the assurance given this 
week by E. B. Deming, president of the Pacific 
American Fisheries, which has built ten steam- 
ships, four of them Government craft, and which 
is building three vessels now. He declared: 

We are going to build ships here after the war, of 
that I am certain. While we have no immediate plans 
for the two ways now vacant, I have no hesitancy in 
saying that our ship building plant will be a permanent 
institution, and I make that statement because I am 
absolutely convinced that we are building the best 
wooden ships in the world. It is not a question of 
speed in our yards, but rather a matter of pride in 
turning out the vessel perfect. The world will need 
ships long after the war is over and there will be work 
for our plant which will come to us on the record the 
vessels we have launched and are as yet to launch will 
establish as soon as they go into commission. 


INSURANCE MEN IN LEAGUE, SAYS GOVERNOR 


LANsinG, Micu., Nov. 18.—Of much interest to 
lumbermen and the building trades generally was 
the charge made by Gov. Albert E. Sleeper of 
Michigan, declaring that the fire insurance com- 
panies are in league with manufacturers of a sprink- 
ler system. He made this charge at the hearing 
of the budget commission last week. He indicated 
that the State may be called upon to wage war on 
the ‘‘combination’? thru manufacturing or buying 
an approved but satisfactory system for installation 
in State institutions and gave consideration to a 
lsuggestién that companies be prohibited from 
writing fire insurance in Michigan unless they low- 
er the rate for all sprinkler heads approved by the 
State insurance commissioner. This, it was sug- 
gested, could be brought about by legislation which 
he may ask the legislature to pass at the approach- 
ing session. 
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WOOD SHIP BUILDING TO CONTINUE UNABATED 


Foreign and Private Contracts Will Keep Yards 
Busy—Huge Shipping Shortage Shown 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 16.—Wood ships was one 
of the main topics discussed at a luncheon of 500 
Seattle business men yesterday under the auspices 
of the Chamber of Commerce and Commercial Club. 
Governor Ernest Lister said: 

Whiie I venture the prediction that no more con- 
tracts for wood ships will be awarded by the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, yet I believe that the demand by 
foreign countries for vessels, coupled with the avail- 
ability of wooden bottoms for lumber cargoes, will keep 
the industry alive for years. The possibilities for the 
expansion of American trade in the Orient and other 
markets of the world assure the future of steel ship 
building once the builders are privileged to contract 
vessels for other than Government uses. 

Mayor Ole Hanson said the Chamber of Com- 
merce ought to pave the way for the establish- 
ment of a great steel plant on Puget Sound. Con- 
gressman John F. Miller advocated a powerful 
American iavy. United States Senator Wesley L. 
Jones spoke for a spirit of loyalty on the part of 
the people, in order to make good the objects for 
which the war had been fought. 

As to wood ships, figures have been prepared 
showing that there is now a shortage of 30,000,000 
tons in the commercial fleets of the world com- 
pared with the grand total of shipping prior to the 
depredations of the submarines, The number of 
ships needed for commercial purposes alone is so 
large that all the yards will be kept running at top 
notch for a long time. On that account the wood 
ship yards, and with them the lumber industry, 
feel assured that there will be no abatement in the 
production of wood ships for foreign governments 
and for private contract—no matter what action 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation takes with re- 
spect to the program interrupted by the end of the 
war. 


PLAN TO “GAS” SOUTHERN INSECT PESTS 


New Or.eans, La., Nov. 18.—According to a 
local newspaper, Government agents are now in 
the South for the purpose of conducting experi- 
ments to determine whether it is feasible to knock 
out the boll weevil and other crop destroying in- 
sect pests by ‘‘gassing’’ them a la world-war 
style. The idea was borrowed from the war, but 
it is said that American chemists, searching for a 
new poison gas for use by the American army over- 
seas, developed a new and very powerful gas that 
is a by-product of southern piné and manufactured 
from pine stumps. Its value in warfare was def- 
initely established and a plant for large-scale 
manufacture was built in Florida. Now it is pro- 
posed to use the gas if possible against the insect 
enemies of American crops—boll weevils in par- 
ticular. The Department of Agriculture and the 
War Department are said to he codperating in the 
experiments. 


GOVERNMENT WILL COMPLETE RAILROAD 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Nov. 16.—Altho spruce opera- 
tions have stopped with the war, it is definitely 
stated that the Government will finish the forty 
miles of railroad from Joyce to Lake Pleasant, in 
the Olympic Peninsula. This is the main branch 
line being built by the Siems, Carey-H. 8. Ker- 
baugh Corporations as a part of the immense pro- 
ject in the largest spruce region in the world. The 
road is 95 percent completed. The order to finish 
it has come to W. F. Carey from Brig.-Gen. Brice 
P. Disque, in charge of spruce production. About 
700 men, nearly all soldiers, will be needed for this 
work. Logging operations will not be resumed. In 
an interview Mr. Carey says: ‘‘While the rail- 
way was nominally to get out spruce, it was also 
based upon its future commercial possibilities. 
From this standpoint a valuable property has been 
created. ’? 


LAUNCHES ITS FOURTH WOODEN VESSEL 


PascagouLa, Muiss., Nov. 18.—The Dierks- 
Blodgett Shipbuilding Co. yesterday launched the 
fourth wooden ship which it has built at its local 
yard for the Emergency Fleet Corporation. Miss 
3essie Pierce was the sponsor of the vessel, naming 
it the Berela. It is of the Ferris type, of 3,500 
tons, and will be equipped at the company’s yards. 
This company has a contract for six additional 
vessels of the Daugherty type, the building of 
which will be begun as soon as the approved plans 
are received. Two vessels of the Ferris type are 
now on the stocks and ready for planking. 

The International Shipbuilding Co. on last 
Thursday launched its first wooden barkentine, 
City of Pascagoula, a 5-master of 3,600 tons, which 
will be equipped at the yard. It has four more 
ships of the same type now ready for planking, and 
has the keels laid for several more. 

J. A. Blodgett, of the Dierks-Blodgett Co., 











chairman of the United War Service Fund cam- 
paign, appointed subchairmen for all the various 
trades represented at his yard. In a 3-days’ drive 
they collected $5,600 for the fund, or four-fifths 
of the quota for Pascagoula, 


A VALUABLE REPORT ON WOODEN TANKS 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has already referred 
to a paper read by C. R. Knowles, superintendent 
of water service for the Illinois Central Railroad, 
at the recent Chicago convention of the American 
Railway Bridge & Building Association, which an- 
nounced the adoption of the creosoted southern pine 
tank as standard on that railroad, 

That the advertising and trade extension section 
of the Southern Pine Association knows good pro- 
motion copy when it sees it is attested by its an- 
nouncement that it is republishing Mr. Knowles’ 
paper for wide distribution among railroad offi- 
cials. Advance proofs of the booklet have been 
received. The author, after commenting upon the 
apparent apathy of wooden tank manufacturers in 
advertising the merits of their own product, puts 
the wooden tank upon a firm engineering founda- 
tion as the best standard under present cost con- 
ditions. 

As to suitable woods the writer refers to a com- 
mittee report in the 1915 proceedings of the asso- 
ciation as exhaustive and authoritative. Heart cy- 
press and redwood are the most durable two woods 
in untreated form. Douglas fir and southern heart 
pine are of about equal value, with a life of about 
ten years untreated. He considers a 20x30 foot 
tank of 100,000 gallons capacity about the econom- 
ical limit, and this is the standard size of Illinois 
Central tanks, as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, which also gives a good idea of construc- 
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FIRST CREOSOTED SOUTHERN PINE TANK BUILT 


tion standards used. If larger capacity is wanted 
the tank should be increased in height, as larger 
diameter calls for heavier staves and for special 
bracing to preserve the circular form. Additional 
storage capacity could probably be secured more 
cheaply by multiplication of standard 100,000 gal- 
lon units. 

Much of the decay in wooden tanks which has 
unduly shortened their life in many instances has 
been due to poor selection of material, or to keep- 
ing the tank not properly filled. The Illinois Cen- 
tral has adopted creosoted material as standard, 
treating every piece, even to the ladders, using 
about five pounds of oil to the cubie foot. It uses 
loblolly pine of ordinary tank specification but 
with no restriction as to sap. No frostproofing 
for the tank is considered necessary except in the 
most severe winter climates, and not even there if 
the consumption of water each twenty-four hours 
equals the capacity of the tank. The outlet and 
inlet pipes of course require protection, and the 
lumber boxing with interior dead air space is to 
be seen in the illustration. 

The report is accompanied by working drawings 
of the standard tank, data on durability of tanks, 
and liability to fire loss. One railroad with 341 
tanks had 17 fires in ten years, 6 caused by thawing 
pipes, 3 by overheated stoves, 3 by sparks, 1 by 
cleaning lamps, 1 by tramps and 2 by exposure to 
outside fires. Ten tanks were destroyed in the ten 
years, and this loss, while light, would be largely 
prevented by following the recommendations of 


_the report, which would prevent frozen pipes and 


do away with the necessity for stoves to raise the 
temperature of the tank water. In frost resistance 
wooden tanks of course are vastly superior to those 
of steel. 





NORTHERN PINE PRODUCTION DECREASES 


Reported October Output Drops Forty-four 
Percent From Same Month Last Year 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 19.—Production of 
northern pine lumber for October showed a marked 
falling off, for the first real decrease of the year, 
while shipments dropped more than 50 percent 
from last year, according to the reports made by 
twenty-one mills to the Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Production for October, 1917, 
reported by twenty-seven mills, was 58,732,065 
feet, while for October of this year it dropped to 
32,786,907, a decrease of 25,945,158 feet or 44.2 
percent. Production for ten months of this year 
was 601,148,793 feet, compared with 596,267,335 
feet for the same period last year, an increase of 
4,881,454 feet or .8 of one percent. 

Shipments by the twenty-one mills for October 
were 26,151,928 feet, compared with 62,706,711 
feet last year, a decrease of 58.3 percent, and for 
ten months shipments were 471,149,759 feet, com- 
pared with 717,876,022 feet for the same months 
last year, a decrease of 246,726,263 feet or 34.4 
percent. Lath shipments were 3,248,950 for Oc- 
tober and 80,575,580 for ten months this year, com- 
pared with 8,746,400 for October and 145,005,375 
for ten months last year. 





LUMBERMAN IN AIRPLANE BEARS PEACE NEWS 


CLEVELAND, On10, Nov. 18.—History was re- 
peated here on the morning following the signing 
of the armistice. Arch C. Klumph, president of 
the Cuyahoga Lumber Co., head of the American 
Protective League in Cleveland, and holder of 
fifty-five other varieties of jobs, found time to be 
a newsboy again. He took copies of a local news- 
paper early in the morning to the waterworks in- 
take crib, five miles out in Lake Erie. But he 
didn’t leg it as he did in days of yore. He went 
there in a great airplane. This was the only way 
the men who work at the crib the year round could 
get the news as soon as they did, for they have 
not even telephone connection with the mainland. 





TO OPEN NEW SAWMILL IN LOUISIANA 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., Nov. 18.—A fine tract of 
longleaf virgin pine has been purchased by J. E. 
Crawford, of the Louisiana Saw Mill Co. (Ltd.), 
Lake Charles, from L, C. Black, of Cincinnati, and 
operations will soon begin. ‘The tract is located 
on the new extension of the Red River & Gulf Rail- 
road, connecting it with the Missouri Pacific, South- 
ern Pacific, Texas & Pacifie and Rock Island rail- 
roads. 

Mr. Crawford has also purchased a complete 
sawmill of 50,000-foot daily capacity from the 
W. I". Johnson Lumber Co., at Natchitoches, La., 
and is preparing to move it to the new site and to 
rebuild it there. The mill will be a fast single 
circular rig, with top saw, and material up to 42 
fect long will be cut. Mr, Crawford’s specialty 
will be ship timbers, barge timbers, railroad and 
car material and export timbers and dimension. 
The tract will be logged by tram railroad, and 
will also be operated for turpentine and resin. 

The selling will be handled thru a distributing 
office which will be opened in Lake Charles for this 
and other mills in which Mr. Crawford is interested. 





MORE SOUTHERN LAND FOR SOLDIERS 


New Orueans, La., Nov. 18.—L. G. Sinnard of 
the reclamation service, who is assisting Engineer 
D. W. Ross in the tabulation and survey of south- 
ern lands tendered for settlement by returning sol 
diers, announced last Friday that the six southern 
states in Mr. Ross’ division had made tender of 
more than 8,000,000 acres, distributed as follows: 
Alabama, 676,000 acres; Arkansas, 2,665,000 acres; 
Louisiana, 1,785,000 acres; Mississippi, 432,000 
acres; Tennessee, 140,000 acres; Texas, 2,671,000 
acres; total, 8,369,000 acres. The tenders, which 
were made by private land-owners, thru question- 
naires distributed for the purpose, include both 
cut-over and alluvial lands, which are now being 
classified after personal inspection by Government 
representatives, Paul D. Perkins, of Lake Charles, 
La., Bruce Gentry, of Texas, and R. D. Forbes, 
of New Orleans, are conducting the classification 
work. Mr. Forbes, State forester of Louisiana, 
was ‘‘loaned’’ to the Federal Government by the 
State conservation department. 

Gov. Pleasant, who headed the Louisiana dele- 
gation to the Savannah Land Congress, declared, 
‘‘There must be no misrepresentation in reference 
to the character of our soils. We must state truth- 
fully just what crops they will produce, effect- 
ively.’’ 
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DORMANT BUILDING SPRINGS INTO LIFE 


Operations Take a New Start Following Peace—All Interests Aroused to Brisk Activity—Expressions of 
: Confidence Come From Many Sections 


INDICATES BIG BUSINESS TO COME 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 18.—-The first evidence 
of a business boom that is to set every local manu- 
facturing plant at work full time and overtime is 
becoming apparent. Under its impetus local manu- 
facturers are making plans to use their entire plant 
facilities in the next few months and to add to 
their plants if necessary. 

Evansville manufacturers confidently expect a 
big foreign business. Daniel Wertz, of Maley & 
Wertz, hardwood lumber manufacturers, looks to 
foreign fields for large orders in the days just 
ahead. The very first indication of the prosperity 
that is to come is in building lines. Several local 
architects are making big plans for next spring 
and summer. Building is one of the best barome- 
ters of the furniture market and the fact that 
building operations in all parts of the United 
States are looking up briskly leads local furniture 
manufacturers to feel mighty jubilant. 

Frank Albus, secretary of the local Chamber of 
Commerce, has launched plans for a campaign to 
raise a bonus of $250,000 to be used in bringing 
new industries to Evansville and to assist material- 
ly the plants that are already here. The campaign 
to raise this money will start within a short time 
and lumber manufacturers and retailers will as- 
sist in the big drive. 

The Bicknell Improvement Co., of Bicknell, Ind., 
the other day let a contract for the erection of 
twenty-five dwellings in that city, this being only 
a small part of its building program. 





NEW HOMES BY THE THOUSANDS 


Austin, Tex., Nov. 18.—With the raising of the 
ban on building preparations are being made in 
cities and towns of Texas to carry out one of the 
most extensive programs of this character of im- 
provements ever undertaken. In practically all of 
the larger as well as many of the smaller cities the 
demand for dwelling houses far exceeds the sup- 
ply. This condition has existed for some time. 
The growth of business has also resulted in the 
necessity of providing more office and store accom- 
modations. Plans for the erection of business 
buildings and industrial plants that have been held 
in abeyance will now be carried out as soon as the 
orders for building materials can be filled. 

Thousands of residences will be erected in San 
Antonio, Houston, Dallas, Fort Worth, El Paso, 
Waco, Beaumont and other towns during the next 
few months, if present plans are carried out. It 
is stated that in Orange alone the campaign for 
the erection of one thousand residences within the 
next two years will be immediately resumed. In 
Houston and San Antonio several hundred homes 
are to be built without delay. In some of the towns 
many families are living in tents on account of the 
shortage of residences. 





THE SOUTHWEST TO BOOM 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 19.—Prevailing belief 
among Kansas City lumbermen that readjustment 
between war and peace conditions will be followed 
by extensive building activities, not only in Kansas 
City but thruout the whole southwest, is shared 
by real estate operators here. Wide and general 
building activity is forecast for the coming spring. 

The Kansas City Real Estate Board has taken 
initial steps in making ready for this expected 
activity. Scores of building projects here have 
been held up by the war and these are now being 
gone over again. Included in these are scores of 
business and apartment buildings and hundreds of 
dwelling houses. In the last year most of the big 
building companies operating residence develop- 
ments have done practically nothing and there is 
a great scarcity of houses here now. This same 
situation exists in many other growing towns in 
the Southwest, particularly in the oil districts. 
Financially, there is no problem to be solved. 
Realty men advance the opinion that the average 
working man is in better position today to buy a 
home on the payment plan than ever, first because 
wages are better and, second, the Liberty bond 
campaigns have inculeated the saving habit. It is 
expected that there will be many offers of Liberty 
bonds as first payments on houses and the real 
estate board plans to dispose of these so as not to 
tie up too much building capital. In these plans 
lumbermen and other building material men will co- 
operate. The only problems before builders now 
are the matters of materials and labor, and of the 
two the latter appears more serious, tho it will be 
relieved to some extent by the immediate de- 








mobilization of men now in camps in this country. 

Estimates are that the local building budget for 
1919 will approach $20,000. Included in this are 
the Federal Reserve bank, the Kansas City Club, 
the Kansas City Athletic Club, numerous factory 
and business buildings, about 500 apartments and 
several thousand dwellings. It is expected, also, 
that numerous street repavements downtown will 
be of wood blocks, which have given very good 
service here. 





AIRPLANE STOCK ORDERS CANCELED 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Nov. 16.—An example of 
the effect which the cessation of hostilities will 
have on the lumber industry in the Northwest was 
furnished Bellingham millmen on Nov. 13 by the 
receipt of telegrams canceling all orders for air- 
plane stock. Messages were received by the E. K. 
Wood Lumber Co., Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 
and the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. For 
the last six or seven months they have been pro- 
ducing more than 1,000,000 feet of fire and spruce 
airplane lumber monthly. The Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills has been producing between 600,000 
and 700,000 feet a month and the Puget Sound 
Sawmills & Shingle Co. has been cutting about 
500,000 feet a month. These concerns will continue 
to cut ship building lumber indefinitely. The 
revocation of airplane orders will not result in a 
reduction in the number of employees at this time. 

Local millmen are much interested in the removal 
of building restrictions by the War Industries 
Board. J. J. Donovan, vice president of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, believes things will 
be rather slow for three months, until the cost of 
labor and materials goes down. James H. Pren- 
tice, the company’s secretary, believes it is too 
early to forecast the eastern trade. Sales Manager 
Taylor, of the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co., 
says the board’s removal of building restrictions 
will stimulate trade. 





PREPARING FOR EXPECTED BIG WORK 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 19.—With the letting 
down of some of the bars that have confined the 
building activities of the country local builders 
already are preparing for the resumption of con- 
struction work and indications are that by next 
spring more new work will have been projected 
than ever before in the same time in the history of 
the city. One architect said his firm has more than 
$2,000,000 of projects on its books, and estimates 
that not less than $20,000,000 is under considera- 
tion in this city and vicinity that will be carried 
forward during the coming year if all Federal re- 
strictions are withdrawn and labor and building 
materials are available. 

Secretary Charles Waltz of the Building Con- 
struction Employers’ Association already has writ- 
ten Congressman Longworth to present an appeal 
to the War Industries Board to hasten the re- 
moval of all restrictions and has received assur- 
ance that it is the intention to bring this about as 
promptly as possible. Mr. Waltz continued: 

The Government is cancelling numerous contracts 
and withdrawing projects that have been only started, 
of which the Ancor nitrate plant near Cincin 
nati is an example. With the restrictions, priorities, 
licenses and other conditions removed we reasonably 
can expect that the first of the year will see long 
deferred and necessary building operations actively 
under way. Present wages ultimately will be lowered 
as the cost of living drifts back to normal and efficiency 
will be restored to pre-war conditions. Labor readjust- 
ment will be the most difficult part of reconstruction 
for the building trades, and all others, for organized 
labor has been strengthened during the war, both 
numerically and by legislation and administration. 





PREDICTS BUILDING BOOM 
LANSING, Micu., Nov. 18.—F. E. Benedict, man- 
ager of the north side office of the Rickerd Lum- 
ber Co., believes that the building activities in 
Lansing will be greatly increased by the spring of 
1919, with the removal of the Government restric- 
tions. Mr. Benedict said: 


Building of houses in Lansing has been at a standstill 
this year. But when the men begin to come back many 
of them will want homes of their own, and they will 
take steps at once to build these. Building that was 
curtailed or stopped by the war can now be resumed, 
and this will mean a great increase in the sale of 
lumber. 

I think the price of lumber, however, will remain at 
the top and may go higher yet. The southern mills, 
where a large part of the lumber comes from, will 
probably export all of their product they can because 
there will be a great demand for lumber in Europe and 
they can get a better price for it than by selling it to 
the lumber yards in this country. However, I think 
there will be enough lumber to meet the demand in this 
country. 


GOING TO THE AID OF FRANCE 

HuntineTon, W. Va., Nov. 18.—The Hunting- 
ton Lumber & Supply Co. has received an invita- 
tion from the French Government to send repre- 
sentatives to Paris to confer in regard to the build- 
ing and housing problems which France expects to 
meet following the conclusion of the war. The 
Huntington company has come to be recognized as 
an authority on the housing question and the 
standardization of houses here that must be built 
in large numbers. In accepting the invitation of 
the French Government W. E. Minter, of this city, 
president of the Huntington Lumber & Supply 
Co., and L. Brant, housing engineer of this cor- 
poration, will leave for Paris in a month or six 
weeks. 

Recently the officials of the company were called 
into a similar conference with representatives of 
the United States Government in reference to war 
buildings. 


A CYPRESS LEADER OPTIMISTIC 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 18.—‘‘ As far as the lum- 
ber business is concerned, the outlook seems 
bright,’’ is the opinion of William Lothman, presi- 
dent of the Lothman Cypress Co., one of the largest 
distributers of the Louisiana red cypress in. the 
country and largely interested in sawmills and 
other woodworking industries here and elsewhere. 
Mr. Lothman’s views, as given to the St. Louis 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN fol- 
low: 





It can not be doubted that the rather sudden ending 
of the war with the consequent shifting back of busi- 
ness to a peace basis will have a disquieting influence 
for a time on many industries, especially those that 
have lately devoted all or nearly all their energies to 
war work, It is reasonable to suppose, however, that 
the Government intends to regulate this readjustment 
as far as possible, so that general conditions will not 
be affected as seriously as might otherwise be the case, 

As far as the lumber business is concerned, the out- 
look seems bright. With the removal of building 
restrictions the demand that has accumulated during 
the recent period of enforced inactivity is bound to 
assert itself, even tho a return to normal conditions 
can hardly be looked for immediately, due to the opinion 
prevailing among many people that prices of labor and 
material are too high. However, there is a funda- 
mental need of lumber in most sections which will 
eventually come to the surface, and likely before very 
long. It is extremely improbable that there will be 
any decided slump in the prices of cypress, because 
production has been cut down thru shortage of labor 
and other causes to a point where it has been actually 
below the demand for some time, even tho that demand 
has been greatly restricted. The increased production 
that may be expected from now on will be more than 
offset by the increased demand. 

To sum the situation up, while it does not appear 
to be a time for rash optimism there is certainly 
nothing in the prospect that justifies any dark fore- 
sere as to the immediate future of the lumber 
yusiness. 


Mr. Lothman also heads the Foster-Lothman 
sash and door mills, of Oshkosh, Wis., and the 
North St. Louis Planing Mill, 8t. Louis, and is vice 
~~ of the Imse-Schilling Sash & Door Co., 
St. Louis. 





UNPRECEDENTED BUILDING FORECAST 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 18.—Few cities in the 
country will be as vitally affected by the signing 
of peace terms by Allies and Germans and the con- 
sequent lifting of the ban on building by the 
Council of National Defense as Cleveland. Such 
is the opinion of local lumber interests as they 
prepare for a boom in building, a drive such as 
none believed possible month ago. The change 
affecting house building, upon which the lumber 
industry here depends largely, has come as sud- 
denly as it will be drastic. It makes unnecessary 
the carrying on of the plan of the united material 
interests of Cleveland, as set forth in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of Nov. 9, in which sanction of the 
State committee was believed to have been ob- 
tained for a blanket permit for at least 1,000, and 
which plan was awaiting approval from Washing- 
ton when the bottom dropped out of the war 
bucket. 

The latest order from the War Industries Board, 
authorizing housing construction costing not more 
than $10,000 and other building of not more than 
$25,000, may affect other materials, but hardly 
lumber, in this district at least. As has been stated, 
the committee of material interests that marched on 
Columbus proved beyond a doubt that at least 
12,500 houses are needed here immediately. As 
most of these must be of moderate price and con- 
structed as quickly as possible lumber will be the 
logical material to be used largely. Almost any 
house can come within the $10,000 limit. 

Since Sept. 1 and during the period the local 
non-war construction committee hag been active 
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200 permits for small houses have been held up 
by the restrictive measures of the Washington au- 
thorities. If need be a strong argument will be 
put up by lumber and allied interests against fur- 
ther delay on these projects any way, as it is 
proved that they have already been financed. Un- 
less the winter here is unusually severe, it is pre- 
dicted, there will be much activity here on this 
score. Moreover, many carpenters and artisans in 
the building trades will be ready to take up their 
normal occupations within a short time. 

J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the Cleveland Board 

of Lumber Dealers, said: 
We look for an early beginning of housing construc- 
tion. We are now compiling figures to get an idea of 
how stocks stand in this district right now. A few 
weeks ago there was an abnormal amount of lumber, 
because the demand for it was subnormal. Today the 
situation is almost reversed. Stocks are about 20 
percent below normal for this time of year, and possibly 
comparatively lower in view of the house construction 
demand likely to be placed upon our stocks. However, 
as under the best conditions building is likely to be 
hampered by the cold weather it is safe to say that 
Cleveland yards will care for the house construction 
demands upon them. 

Probably the most agreeable feature, and one 
that proves beyond doubt that plenty of money is 
available for building loans, is the announcement 
this morning by Cleveland banks of a tremendous 
increase in deposits in State and national institu- 
tions. In spite of the enormous outlay of funds 
for Liberty bonds and other war needs, deposits 
here increased from $455,000,000 on Sept. 12, 1916, 
to $510,000,000 on Aug. 31, last, the date of the 
last call for statements of condition. Lumbermen 
are confident that savings and loan institutions 
now can obtain new loans by the sale of mortgages 
to trust companies and thus form an additional 
means of finance to the vast need of housing here. 
Add to this the expected early lifting of embargoes 
on lumber by the Railroad Administration and a 
period of unprecedented building for Cleveland is 
made possible. 

As restrictions on building operations continue, 
and with no orders to the contrary, it is expected 


that the local non-war construction committee will 
continue in power to pass upon permits covering 
construction outside the $10,000 and $25,000 limits. 
On this committee are Irwin Fisher, of the Fisher- 
Wilson Lumber Co.; John A. Kling, of the Kelley 
Island Lime & Transport Co.; F. H. Chapin, man- 
ager of the Hydraulic-Press Brick Co.; E. W. 
Cunningham, building commissioner of Cleveland, 
and W. J. Carter, civil engineer. 





CANADIAN RAILWAY ACTIVITY 

Toronto, OntT., Nov. 18.—The reconstruction 
committee of the Canadian cabinet has been in 
conference with representatives of the Canadian 
railway car building companies and steel compa- 
nies to ascertain the quantity of orders the com- 
panies have on hand and the expected requirements 
of the railways. The conferences have demon- 
strated that these companies will enjoy continued 
activity for a considerable period and that in most 
cases they already have need for more men than 
are now employed. Moreover, there are good pros- 
pects of heavy orders for export. 





WAR DEMANDS SLACKEN IN NORFOLK 


NorFouk, Va., Nov. 18.—The local lumber busi- 
ness has been considerably upset by several days 
of peace celebration, in addition to the cancelation 
of Circulars No. 54 and 57 by the priorities di- 
vision of the War Industry Board. The Govern- 
ment also canceled contracts for the erection of 
camps at Fayetteville and Raleigh, N. ©., and 
abandoned the housing plans for the localities near 
Norfolk and Newport News. The naval base and 
the army depot near Norfolk, however, will be 
completed as permanent works and the housing 
project in Portsmouth near the navy yard will also 
be finished. In spite of the decrease of Government 
orders, the prospects are that by next spring there 
will be an unusually good demand for lumber of 
all kinds. It is not expected that prices will be 
affected by the withdrawal of Government super- 
vision after the signing of the treaty of peace, tho 


it is possible that there will be a slow and gradual 
decrease some time in the remote future. 





GREAT BUILDING BOOM PREDICTED 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 18.—During the last 
few days Evansville retail lumber dealers have 
inserted large advertisements in local daily news- 
papers announcing that building may now go ahead. 
The outlook is encouraging. W. W. Winslow, sec- 
retary of the State council of defense, issued a 
statement a few days ago saying that building 
permits that have been held up as a part of the 
conservation movement will now be released all 
over the State and that he looks for a great build- 
ing boom. These permits were mostly for homes, 
garages and the like. Gov. James P. Goodrich, in 
an interview, expressed elation over the prospects 
for resuming building operations without delay. 





TO STUDY RECONSTRUCTION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 19.—Matters of great 
importance to lumbermen will be considered at the 
reconstruction conference of industrial war service 
committees to be held under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States at 
Atlantie City, from Dec. 3 to 6 inclusive. On the 
first day of the meeting the 350 war service com- 
mittees will hold group conferences at which will 
be considered questions of special importance to 
each industry represented. After these preliminary 
conferences, the committees will assemble in thirty- 
five related groups for further discussion and form- 
ulation of policies, after which all will gather in 
ten major groups, representing the ten primary 
industries of the country, defined for purposes of 
the conference as follows: 

Wood and wood products; iron and steel; other 
metals and minerals; heat, light and power; tex- 
tiles; food products; leather; chemicals; earthen 
products; industrial professions. 

(Concluded on Page 71.) 





RETAILERS LOOK FOR BIG SPRING BUILDING 


FARM TRADE PROSPECTIVELY GOOD 


ArtHurR, In., Nov. 18.—The greatest difficulty 
which we have experienced this past season has 
been the matter of securing help to do our work. 
Never before has our farmer had so much money; 
his farms have been allowed to drag along, for the 
most part, with just what repairs have been neces- 
sary to keep them in shape. This past year he has 
had such an income that he is now in a position 
to build and erect those buildings which heretofore 
he has considered as luxuries and not essential. 

If labor is brought to somewhere nearly a nor- 
mal supply I think that central Illinois should 
have a year of very extensive building this coming 
season. Our farmers have the money, need the 
buildings, and if they can secure the help will do 
their work.—Karut D. GrreEeF, manager Arthur 
Lumber & Fuel Co. 


EARLY REVIVAL NOT EXPECTED 


Ossian, Inp., Nov. 18.—As for our trade, we 
have had a better year in 1918 than in 1917 or 
1916. We do not think the removal of the build- 
ing restrictions will revive building here this fall, 
nor do we think new improvements will be under- 
taken.—E. F. Jones, Ossian Lumber Co. 





LABOR CONDITIONS A FACTOR 


Fisuer, Inu., Nov. 18.—I think that the removal 
of restrictions will revive building, provided the la- 
bor shortage is relieved, as this has been a great 
hindrance to my territory. The most of my trade 
comes from the farmer, who has been very short 
of help and has had to put off many repair jobs 
that should have been done. As to any special plans 
to meet the new conditions, I have none except to 
try to have the stock on hand to meet the probable 
demand.—J. E. McJi.ton, Fisher Lumber Yard. 





A NEW RECORD IN PROSPECT 


ALTAMONT, Mo., Nov. 18.—Undoubtedly the re- 
moval of the building restrictions will revive build- 
ing in this trade territory, but the bulk of the build- 
ing will not be done until spring, as the season is 
too far advanced for anything more than repair 
work now. We are already figuring material bills 
for new houses and barns that will be built in 1919, 
and we attribute this directly to the removal of the 
restrictions, as these bills were not in sight until 
last. week. 

Eighty percent of our business is with the farm- 
ers, and while they have been improving and re- 
pairing this fall the actual construction of new 
farm buildings will begin in the spring, or as soon 
as the weather is suitable. There will also be sev- 
eral new houses built in our town next year. Bas- 
ing our opinion on conditions as they now are, we 


believe that we will have the best building year 
in 1919 that we have ever had in this territory. 

Altho it is very late in the season and bad 
weather is very likely to be with us at any time, 
we have started this week to remodel our entire 
shed. This will include putting in an entire new 
front on the street of about eighty feet, paving 
our alley in the main shed, and remodeling our of- 
fice for a plan room and free circulating library 
for the public. We want to get this work done in 
time to take care of our spring business so that we 
can concentrate on the new business that we are 
sure will come.—CLAay H. WALLACE, manager The 
Farmer’s Lumber Co, (Ine.). 





GOOD SPRING IN PROSPECT 
Bow ine GREEN, OnI0, Nov. 19.—We think that 
the removal of the building restrictions will re- 
vive building in our community and that because 
of the removal new improvements will be under- 
taken and new houses built and we look for a big 
business in the spring.—F. A. Krein LuMBER Co. 





BUILDERS AWAIT PRICE TREND 


Morris, Inu., Nov. 18.—We look for a normal 
demand in the spring. Our trade is principally 
with farmers and with factories, most of which had 
war orders, and the Government restrictions there- 
fore did not affect trade any and we have had a 
normal year. The wise builder is waiting for the 
prices to become normal before making any im- 
provements except those that can not be delayed 
and as soon as the manufacturers realize these 
things they will help put business on a peace basis. 
—I. N. R. Beatty, I. N. R. Beatty Lumber Co. 





FARM BUILDING ACTIVITY PROMISED 


BETHANY, Mo., Nov. 18.—The removal of the 
War Board’s restrictions will not revive any build- 
ing in this part of the country this winter, but we 
expect a good business beginning next spring. Sev- 
eral new houses in this vicinity have been postponed 
on account of the war and the farmers in this sec- 
tion of the State have had good crops and we look 
for quite a lot of new farm buildings to be built 
next year.—G. C. ZINGERLE, manager, Miner & 
Frees Lumber Co. 


ARR RAN 


EXPECTS BIG BUSINESS NEXT YEAR 


APPLETON, Wis., Nov. 19.—The removal of re- 
strictions on building construction has come too 
late in the season to revive building in this locality, 
but it will certainly stimulate the building of new 
homes and improvements early next spring. There 
is a scarcity of dwellings in this city and we ex- 
pect good business for next year.—WILLIAM Foun- 
TAIN, secretary and treasurer J. Fountain Lumber 
Co. 


BUSY TIMES AHEAD 

AxKron, On10, Nov. 18.—The writer is practical- 
ly a stranger in Akron, having come here March 1 
and opened up a lumber yard, Conditions as he 
sees them and as the papers state look exceptionally 
good for business to open up in Akron right off 
the reel. This is due to everybody being an optim- 
ist in Akron as well as to the rubber and tire game. 
I do not feel that Akron would be a standard town 
to gage the future by, as you must appreciate peo- 
ple ride in automobiles whenever they are idle, and 
the more hard times get the more they will ride. 
Consequently the more tires to be made in Akron. 

Outside of the rubber business, our machine 
shops, our clay products companies and our various 
automobile and machine industries all report a sat- 
isfactory future; one of our industries has sent out 
a general ad calling for 8,000 rubber workers. 
Akron has something like twenty-two lumber yards 
and stocks are in fairly good shape. All are do- 
ing some business. Most of it has been with the 
factories making war goods. I made the rounds 
at a number of the large real estate offices and all 
were preparing to do some building. Akron’s pub- 
lic improvements will keep several hundred people 
busy if they do half what is planned.—C, V. 
GouGH, president Gough Lumber Co. 





CONFIDENT OF SPRING BUSINESS 
VicksBurRG, Micu., Nov. 18.—The farmers in this 
locality are enjoying unusual prosperity, and while 
it is too late to look for much new work this fall! 
there ought to be a big business next spring.—H. T. 
Ciark, Vicksburg Lumber Co. 





IMPROVEMENTS, BUT NO BUILDING NOW 


ALEpDO, Iuu., Nov. 19.—We do not think that the 
removal of the building restrictions will revive 
building before next spring but there should be 
some improvements undertaken and new houses 
built now. We are carrying a complete stock to 
meet the coming demand, altho we do not look for 


any big improvement over other years.—Guy H. 
CARROLL, 





NO BIG BOOM FOR ONE OR TWO YEARS 


ALBERT LEA, MINN., Nov. 18.—To some extent 
the removal of restrictions will revive building op- 
erations. However, we do not look for any great 
revival for at least one or two years. There is no 
doubt that improvements will be much better than 
during the last twelve months, but we are inclined 
to think that there will be no general building 
movement, Our stocks are normal. The country 
may do some improving the coming year, but we 
are inclined to look for very moderate business for 
a year at best—W. 8. Branpon, Brandon Bros. 
Lumber Co. 
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HOW LUMBERMEN HAVE SERVED IN FRANCE 


Forest Engineer Officers Tell of Experiences at the Front — Operate First-Class Lumber Business—Com- 
missions That Came Too Late—Prisoners Rejoice in Their Captivity 


DISTURBED BY ‘‘NEIGHORS’’’ MISSILES 


Another letter to add to the collection the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN has received of late from ‘‘ over 
there’’ concerning the operations of the 20th En- 
gineers (Forest) was sent by Maj. 8. O. Johnson, 
of the second battalion, views of the operations 
of which were presented in the Oct. 19 issue. Maj. 
Johnson is a son of the late 8. 8. Johnson, founder 
of the Johnson-Wentworth Company, of Cloquet, 
Minn., who went to California and was president 
and manager of the McCloud River Lumber Co., 
and inherited from his father large lumber and 
timber interests, which the major looked after until 
the time of his enlistment in the 20th Engineers. 
He is connected with the McCloud company, and 
while he makes his home at Berkeley, his office is in 
San Francisco. He is also heavily interested in 
and vice president of the Weed Lumber Co., of 
Weed, Cal., and besides has interests at Klamath 
Falls, Ore., and elsewhere on the Pacific coast. 
His letter describing forestry operations as prac- 
ticed by American foresters ‘‘over there’’ follows, 
in part: 

HEADQUARTERS ENGINEERS Forestry—2p Bat, 20TH 
ENGINEERS, A, KE. F. 
Oct. 18, 1918. 

I am asking Lieut. McCoy, who is my right hand 
bower here (and by the way he will soon be a captain) 
to send you a few pictures that he has taken in some 
of our operations, for besides being a lumberman he is 
a crackerjack photographer. Perhaps he will take a 
picture of me and send that along to you also, which is 
about all that I can give you. 

There is nothing much to be said. We are getting 
out lots of stuff. Last month our little district cut out 
about a quarter of the stuff that the Americans pro- 
duced in France, so you can see we have been quite 
busy. One interesting thing about our operations is 
that in this district of ours we have a very diversified 
amount of stuff to get out: Little poles for the docks 
about 100 feet long (and we are getting out a lot of 
these—in all something like 15,000 or 20,000. Of 
course they are not all 100 feet long, but they are all 
over 60 feet) ; then we have some fine hardwood opera- 
tions where we get out a great many ties. And we 
have the softwood operations also—what is known as 








sappine. There are pickets, posts, poles, trench slats, 
big and little ties and every kind of lumber. I might 
say that we are running a first-class lumber business. 
One good thing, however, is that we do not have much 
trouble selling our stuff. We always have plenty of 
orders on hand. Labor is plentiful and we get lots of 
cars. We are fortunate in having the Government on 
our side, so far as the car situation is concerned. 

About the only thing I might say that we can com- 
plain of is that the police protection is not the best in 
some localities. We are disturbed at night by very 
loud noises and our neighbors keep hurling big missiles 
around our plants, disconcerting and frightening some 
of the men. Outside of this we are getting along fine. 
Hope to see you next spring, or next fall. With kindest 
regards to all, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
8. O. JouHNSON, Maj. Eng., U.S. A. 


Following close on the heels of the above letter 
from Maj. Johnson was the letter printed below 
from Lieut. McCoy with the pictures referred to 
by the major. The illustrations have been repro- 
duced on this page. Lieut. McCoy’s letter to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is as follows: 
HEADQUARTERS 2ND BATTALION, 20TH ENGINEERS, 

(Forest), A. E. F. 
Oct. 17, 1918. 

Enclosed I am sending you a few pictures of two or 
three of our sawmill operations, some oak timber, some 
fir timber and a very nice load of long piling, which is 
interesting both on account of the extreme length of 
the piling and the French railroad equipment. Some of 
these sticks are 100 feet in length. Am also enclosing 
a small snapshot of Maj. 8. O. Johnson, whose foresight 
and tremendous energy are responsible for all of this 
work. In a year’s time we have put in over twenty 
operations, generally cutting from 25,000 feet to a 
little over 100,000 feet a day. Most of these are at 
present operating and we have several settings in view 
for new operations as they become necessary. It is 
intensely interesting work, as every operation is under 
different conditions from the next one and all of them 
differ in many respects from anything in forestry 
operations in the United States. 

We have had a very pleasant summer for working, 
with less rain than usual and, in general, the men have 
been quite comfortable, which has been of considerable 
help in speeding up the program. 

With best regards to all, very sincerely yours, 

L. R. McCoy, 
First Lieutenant, 20th Engineers, 





VIEWS OF MILL OPERATIONS AND KIND OF TIMBER CUT BY THE 20TH ENGINEERS (FOREST) REGIMENT IN FRANCE. MAJ. 8. 0. 


WARRIORS IN INTENT DISAPPOINTED 


Everett, WASH., Nov. 16—Three men in Ever- 
ett are distinctly disappointed because the war 
has come to an end; that is, they are glad blood- 
shed has terminated, and yet they are regretful 
that they didn’t have a chance to go across, for 
this trio were billed for overseas service, were 
champing on the bits, so to speak, with impatience 
to enter the big game. These men are Capt. Roland 
H. Hartley, of the Clough-Hartley Co. and the 
Everett Logging Co.; Capt. E. B. Wight, of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., and Lieut. Joseph Ir- 
ving, jr., son of Joseph Irving, president of the 
Sultan Railway & Timber Co. They recently re- 
ceived their commissions after passing examinations 
in San Francisco to enter the forestry branch of the 
engineering division, 





GERMAN PRISONERS COMPLACENT 


Str. Louis, Mo., Nov. 18.—Col. E. J. McMahon, 
former commander of the 138th (St. Louis) In- 
fantry but now commander of the United States 
Army supply depot at Sulpice d’Izon, France, has 
written to his brother, Thomas McMahon, describ- 
ing the magnitude of the depot. Before the war 
Col. MeMahon, who is a Hoo-Hoo, was St. Louis 
representative of the Lyon Lumber Co., of Gary- 
ville, La, 

The warehouse and supply camp are the largest 
in France. ‘‘It is three miles long, one immense 
warehouse after another, and nine rows (of ware- 
houses) wide,’’ he writes. Oct. 13, 1,800 prisoners 
were at this camp. Describing their treatment 
he writes: 

We feed them exactly the same as our own men, and 
as all our men are working ten hours a day get an 
added 15 percent ration these Germans are allowed the 
same. As a matter of fact, they are tickled to death 
to be here, and I do not believe they would go back if 
they could. The officers questioned some of the prison- 
ers about their age. Some look very young, but none 


claim to be 19 or older. However, I think one ad- 
mitted he was 19. 














JOHNSON OF THE 2D BATTALION IN UPPER CENTER 
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We have some of the batch captured only a month 
ago at St. Mihiel. I think some of them had been in 
the trenches all of two hours; just arrived from train- 
ing grounds for the new youngsters when the Americans 
— over and took them away from such dangerous 
places. 


Col. McMahon tells of taking some visitors to 
the camp bakery, declaring that 


We only have half a bakery company, but they turn 
out 22,000 pounds of bread a day, real honest-to-good- 
ness white bread. Our army is the only one over here 
getting white bread. 


Concerning his duties, he writes: 


I have about 11,000 men under my command right 
now, and we will grow from time to time. Probably 
will add several features to the project in addition to 
the warehouses. We have about 100 of the latter and 
about 50 to be built. 





SURRENDER GUNS TO LUMBERMAN 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 18.—Associated Press dis- 
patches today told that when the two 16-inch can- 
non, which were used by the Germans to shell 
the Verdun region, and forty other guns of various 


caliber, were turned over to the Americans at_. 


Spincourt Saturday, the officer who received them 
was Lieut. Emmett Gruner of the first army, a 
citizen of St. Louis. 

Lieut. Gruner is assistant treasurer of Philip 
Gruner & Bros. Lumber Co. He entered the Fort 
Sheridan training camp in August, 1917, and was 
commissioned in the air service, departing for 
France last November. He had been attached to 
the staff of the first army and was seeing active 
service at the front, according to recent letters. 
He was wounded by shrapnel in July, but recently 
returned to duty. 

He is 27 years old. He is the son of Mrs. Lucy 
B. Gruner and a cousin of R. E, Gruner, president 
of Philip Gruner & Bros. Lumber Co., and of J. P. 
Gruner, general manager of the Wiles-Chipman 
Lumber Co. 


‘loyal support of the bankers of America. 


FAITH IN PROSPERITY EMPHASIZED 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 16.—Under date of Nov. 
9 the Oregon-Washington Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co., sent to all of its sales agents a letter bear- 
ing a message of optimism as to the outlook for 
the lumber trade. The letter in full was as fol- 
lows: 


We wish to advise that one of our banking friends 
returned from the East a few days ago and states that 
peace is inevitable before long. The business men of 
the East are turning their attention to the big problems 
that will follow the war. They are approaching these 
quotations with broad intelligence, and are looking 
forward with assurance to a gradual readjustment 
that will leave us in the strongest possible position to 
meet the demands of enlarged trade both at home and 
thruout the world. The vision and forethought of the 
business men of the country, in codperation with the 
national Government, are making it possible so to 
discount reconstruction that everyone may look forward 
to the after war period as one of tremendous business 
and industrial activity. 

The factories are planning to turn quickly from war 
work to peace work, and the munition plants will be 
transformed into peace industries that will employ 
large pay rolls for years to come. In the event of 
peace, the Government has decided not to cancel the 
great war contracts that have been placed, and con- 
sequently the business interests involved are facing 
the future with a feeling of security. 

The Government is shaping a constructive program 
based upon sound national policy. In this it has the 
The banks 
stand solidly behind the Government, placing business 
and industry on such a firm basis as to gratify the 
heart of every loyal American. 

We also notice that Richard Spillane, editor of 
Commerce & Finance, who is one of the country’s 
greatest authorities on general business conditions, 
says that the end of the war will bring tremendous 
opportunities for expansion and further prosperity to 
American business. Mr. Spillane is such an expert 
that his views carry great weight with the largest 
manufacturers and the most powerful financiers of 





America. We quote from his statement as follows: 

“When the time arrives for us to help in rehabili- 
tating the devastated lands of Europe America’s oppor- 
tunity will be here. 

“The shelves of the world are bare. 
northern France are stripped clean. Everything of 
bronze, copper, iron, steel, fin, has gone. The Germans 
have taken door knobs and letter box fixtures. Every 
metal utensil has been taken. Hinges off the doors are 
gone, There is enough hardware business in Belgium 
to keep the factories of New England busy indefinitely. 

“The raw and finished materials so urgently needed 
in nearly every section of the globe America possesses 
today in greater quantity than any other country. 

“Our new merchant marine will be turned over to 
private interests to operate. There will be no Govern- 
ment regulation of rates, Government regulation of 
shipping rates is as iniquitous and uneconomic as price 
fixing for foods and fuel, or anything else. We must 
let the law of supply and demand take care of ocean 
rates. Unrestricted competition will be the rule. 

“Our manufacturing industries are in better condi- 
tion than ever to undertake the conquest of foreign 
markets. We have the raw material, the industries and 
the labor power ready. An era of unexampled prosper- 
ity should follow the war for us. 

“For the first time in history we have an accurate 
inventory of our manufacturing resources in Washing- 
ton. Our prosperity after the war is bound up with 
foreign commerce.” 

We, therefore, consider that business conditions will 
continue good ; and demand for lumber will be extraor- 
dinarily good, with prices remaining firm or even 
advancing. 

We think that you would be justified in quoting the 
above opinions of two good authorities in all your 
conversations and letters to customers if you find any 
of them are inclined to talk bearish. 


om 


Belgium and 





From ITs inception last April to Nov. 1 the 
national War Labor Board made awards and other- 
wise disposed of 358 industrial disputes between 
employers and employees in war industries or those 
essential to war production. On Nov. 1 315 cases 
awaited settlement. 


LUMBERMEN OPEN PURSES FOR THE “BOYS” — 


MAKES GENEROUS RESPONSE 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Nov. 20.—The woodworking 
industry of Milwaukee city and county made a gen- 
erous response to the appeal for subscriptions to- 
ward the Milwaukee County War Chest, which was 
raised by a special campaign beginning Nov. 11 and 
ending today, as part of the national campaign 
for the United War Work fund. Fred J. Schroeder, 
secretary and treasurer of the John Schroeder Lum- 
ber Co., again handled one of the principal divisions 
of the city’s industries and repeated his former 
successes in Liberty loan and war work fund cam- 
paigns. Milwaukee county’s quota in the latest 
drive was $1,850,000, which was exceeded by a 
considerable percentage. 
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WESTERN LUMBERMEN BOOST WAR FUND 


Tacoma, WASH., Nov. 16—Lumbermen are taking 
an active part in the United War Work campaign 
now in progress in Tacoma and all the mills are 
aiding in raising the quota. The largest individual 
subscription reported to date by the committee is 
$2,500 from John P. Weyerhaeuser, president of 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. The Pacific States 
Lumber Co. is already ‘‘over’’ and the possessor 
of a ‘‘silver 7,’’ having reported its subscription 
of $700. KE. J. McNeeley, president of the Katon- 
ville Lumber Co., has also sent in a personal sub- 
scription of $100. 


MONTANA LUMBERMEN IN DRIVE 


KALISPELL, Mont., Nov. 16.—As in the Liberty 
Loan Drives, the United War Drive Campaign is 
being handled to a considerable extent in North- 
western Montana by lumbermen. At Libby, J. F. 
Fennessy, manager of the Libby Lumber Co., is 
chairman of the drive, and also chairman of the 
war activities committee. At Eureka A. G. Naun- 
dorf, sales manager of the. Eureka Lumber Co., is 
acting in that capacity. J. R. Wotring, sales man- 
ager of the Baird-Harper Lumber Co., Warland, 
handles the situation there successfully. At Fortine, 
J. 8. Dahlberg, one of Montana’s prominent log- 
gers, is in charge. 

.There is no doubt but what this drive will be as 
successful as the last Liberty loan drive was among 
the camps and lumbermen of Montana. 





BUFFALO LUMBERMEN EXCEED QUOTA 


Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 20.—Buffalo lumbermen 
have been at work during the last week raising 
funds for the United War Relief Fund campaign. 
The quota for the industry was $25,000 which 
amount was exceeded by about 20 percent. The 
committee in charge of the work was headed by 
Fred M. Sullivan, who was assisted by the follow- 
ing: GQ, Walter Betts, Maurice M. Wall, G. Elias, 
H, E. Montgomery, Elmer J. Sturm, Orson E, Yea- 
ger, Ganson Depew, William Henrichs, Frank M. 
Hendrick, Clark W. Hurd and John McLeod. 
The quota for the city and county was $2,000,000 


and the amount raised was $2,170,694. One of the 
speakers at the dinner celebrating the successful 
campaign was Dr, Frank H. Gunsaulus, of Chicago. 





COLLECT FUNDS DURING PARADE 

BELLINGHAM, WaASH., Nov. 16.—Bellingham 
took part in two peace celebrations, one in this 
city and another in Vancouver, B. C. In the 
latter the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was represented, 
its Bellingham correspondent carrying the Italian 
flag in the parade. In Bellingham the mills closed 
for the day and turned out with their employees 
to parade and otherwise observe the day in a joy- 
ous manner. During the parade hundreds of dol- 
lars were collected for the United War Work drive, 
for which donations were thrown upon large Amer- 
ican flags carried along the line of march. 





HALF A MILLION OVERSUBSCRIBED 

Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 19—Kansas City lum- 
bermen were generous givers to the United War 
Work fund, with which was incorporated a cam- 
paign for local charities last week. The city’s 
quota of $1,300,000 was oversubscribed $500,000. 
Among the large gifts were $35,000 from R. A. 
Long, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., and an addi- 
tional $3,500 from Mrs. R. A. Long and Mrs. Rob- 
ert Pryor Combs (Loula Long). J. B. White, 
president of the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange 
Co., gave $25,000, and Charles Keith, for the Cen- 
tral Coal & Coke Co., gave $10,000. 





ITS QUOTA QUICKLY IN SIGHT 

SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 16.—J. E. Pinkham, 
chairman of the Seattle and King County United 
War Work campaign, brings the weck to a close 
with excellent signs of complete success. He has 
in hand $305,000 and he has in sight $170,000 ad- 
ditional. This leaves a total of $170,000 yet to be 
pledged, and altho the time is short and the sum 
is large the committee is practically assured that 
the quota will be raised. 
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WAR WORK DRIVE AT WEEKLY LUNCHEON 


Sr. Louris, Mo., Nov. 20.—The lumbermen of St. 
Louis resumed their regular weekly luncheon meet- 
ings at the American Annex Hotel today, after a 
cessation of activities because of the influenza 
epidemic. It was a United War Work campaign 
meeting, and more than a hundred lumbermen were 
present. W. P. Anderson, president of the Gideon- 
Anderson Lumber & Mercantile Co., presided, and 
his aids were R. L. Learmont and L., A. Corley. 

Private Ramey, one of the marines that made 
the stand at Balleau Woods, who lost a leg after 
that engagement, told of the need for continuing 
the work. Julius Seidel, president of the Julius 
Seidel Lumber Co., will be the chairman for next 
Wednesday’s meeting. 


LUMBER COMPANIES TO THE FRONT 


SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 16.—United War Work 
drive opened Monday and lumber manufacturing 
concerns and logging camps thruout the district 
were listed among the first to report 100 percent 
subscriptions among their employees and officials. 
The splendid spirit of the lumbering interests and 
the employees of the trade thruout the war is a 
matter of general public pride in this territory. 





LUMBERMEN LEAD WAR WORK DRIVE 

MERIDIAN, Miss., Nov. 18.—The United War 
Workers’ campaign is in full swing under the able 
direction of Eliot Cobb of the Eliot Cobb Lumber 
Co. as county chairman, and Isy W. Richardson, of 
the Southern Lumber Co., as city chairman. While 
the campaign has been more or less handicapped 
by so much peace talk and celebration, it is pre- 
dicted that this city and county will go over the 
top in a ereditable way as they have done in all 
other campaigns. ‘ 


BBP 


FOREST SURVEY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 16.—An exhaustive 3- 
year investigation of the forest resources of Brit- 
ish Columbia by the Commission of Conservation 
discloses the fact that out of the total land area 
of the province, 355,855 square miles, about 200,- 
000 square miles is incapable of producing forests 
of commercial value. More than 5,000 square miles 
of forest land is grass land or open forest, some 
of which is suitable for cultivation, tho the greater 
part is fit for nothing but grazing. There is also 
from 12,000 to 15,000 square miles of cleared or 
under forest which is better suited to agricultural 
purposes than to forest production. Deducting 
this potential agricultural land, 135,855 square 
miles of forest land remains which should be de- 
voted to permanent forest production. The timber ° 
on almost 100,000 square miles has been totally de- 
stroyed by fire, the estimate being a loss of at least 
665,000,000,000 board feet, largely due to public 
carelessness. The total amount of saw timber and 
pulpwood material is estimated at 366,000,000,000 
board feet. The total amount of saw timber in 
coast localities is 213,220,000 board feet and in the 
interior, 136,348,000 board feet. The province is 
rich in woods that are used in the manufacture 
of pulp and paper, that is, hemlock, cottonwood, 
balsam and spruce, of which there is 170,000,000,- 
000 board feet, equivalent to 243,000,000 cords of 
pulpwood. In view of the scarcity of pulpwood 
in eastern North America, the importance of so 
large a supply on the west Coast can hardly be 
over estimated. Other species of saw timber ob- 
tained from the forests of the province are listed 
in the commission’s report as follows: Western 
red cedar, Douglas fir, lodgepole pine, western yel- 
low pine, yellow cypress, western larch, black cot- 
tonwood and white pine. 


————— 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


LABOR BOARDS TO AID GOVERNMENT 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 20.—The community 
labor boards of the United States Employment 
Service, thru which workers in non-war work have 
been recruited for war industry, will be utilized 
in the replacement in industry of both soldiers and 
civilian war workers. They will be used to gather 
information in industrial localities necessary to an 
intelligent demobilization of the army and war 
industry and the redistribution of workers. A 
plan has been formulated with the War Department 
and the War Industries Board whereby the com- 
munity Jabor boards in the important industrial 
centers will send weekly reports to the latter, indi- 
cating the labor conditions in their communities. 

Secretary of Labor Wilson today sent an appeal 
to each of the 1,500 boards urging their members 
to stick to their posts ‘‘until the last unit of our 
fighting forces overseas shall have been brought 
back to appropriate pursuits of peace and the last 
man to be withdrawn from war service shall have 
been given an opportunity of employment for 
which he is best fitted to serve.’’ 





CANCEL MANY WAR BUILDING PROJECTS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 20.—As an illustration 
of the release of materials by the Government, the 
War Department today announced that the con 
struction division has canceled the following new 
projects: 

The project for a hospital and barracks for enlisted 
men at Fort Omaha, Neb; a cantonment to accommo 
date 10,000 men at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind.; a 
cantonment for the accommodation of 12,000 men at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan.; a Liberty theater at Camp 
Greene, N, C.; the construction of a storehouse, 20x120 
feet, for a sanitary train at Camp ‘Taylor, Ky.; a 
radio school in connection with the radio training 
school at North Camp Jackson, installation of addi- 
tions to the water works system at Camp Meade, Md. ; 
improvements on railroad crossings at Camp Funston, 
Kan. ; and the erection of a radio building and a steel 
hangar at North Camp Jackson, 8. C 





BAN ON SHIPS IN WAR ZONE LIFTED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBHRMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 20.—In view of the 
cessation of hostilities, the War ‘Trade Board an- 
nounces in a new ruling that previous restrictions 
on the voyages of sailing vessels and auxiliary 
motor vessels in the so-called ‘‘submarine danger 
zone’’ have been modified so as to include in the 
prohibited area only the waters north of the Bay 
of Biscay, or, in other words, all waters north of 
43° 40’ north latitude and east of 12° west longi- 
tude. Additional modifications will be announced 
from time to time as the waters included within the 
above defined area are reported as having been 
cleared of mines. 

It will be observed that the prohibitions hitherto 
applicable to sailing vessels and auxiliary motor 
vessels proceeding into the Mediterranean and ports 
south of the Bay of Biscay are hereby removed. 
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PLAN MEMORIAL TREES FOR SOLDIERS 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov, 20.—A special meeting 
of the board of directors of the American Forestry 
Association has been called for Friday in New York 
City by Charles Lathrop Pack, president, to map 
out additional details in the campaign for planting 
memorial trees for soldiers. The governors, coun- 
cils of defense, women’s clubs and various patriotic 
organizations all over the country are codperating 
with the American Forestry Association to make 
Arbor Day in 1919 second only to the prospective 
Victory Day in importance and impressiveness. In 
many States plans are now being made to plant the 
tree best adapted to that State in memory of its 
soldier heroes that went out to crush autocracy. 





CONTINUE WOOD SHIP BUILDING SOUTH 

PascaGgouLA, Miss., Nov. 19.—The building of 
wooden ships is likely to continue for years to 
come, according to reports from the three local ship 
yards, which are constructing ships for the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation and have completed only 
50 percent of their contracts. At Moss Point, Miss., 
on the Escatawpa River, the Hodge Ship Co., of 
which J. D. Barkdale is secretary, has already built 
two wooden ships of the Ferris type for the big 
fleet, and has four more in the stocks, two of which 
will be completed early in 1919. The Dantzler Ship 
Building & Dock Co., on the Pascagoula River about 
one mile southwest of the Hodge Ship Co., has built 
and launched two ships of the Ferris type for the 
fleet and a third will be ready at the first of the 
year. This company expects to continue building 
wooden ships, schooners, and other sea-going ves- 
sels after it has finished its contracts for the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. The International Ship 
Building Co. is constructing five-masted barkentines 


for Italy, with spars of Oregon fir brought by rail. 

The Hodge company has also built 100 houses of 
pine lumber for the use of its employees, as well 
as a number of private residences. In this locality 
the entire output of the mills is absorbed by the de- 
mands of the ship yards and residential building. 

The employees of the local ship yards made an 
excellent record in the recent loan and war fund 
campaigns... Members of the Hodge company and 
their employees subseribed $29,430 for bonds in the 
fourth Liberty loan and contributed $2,200 to the 
war service fund. Members of the Dantzler com- 
pany and their employees subscribed $30,000 and 
increased the war service fund by $3,000. Labor 
troubles have caused the temporary closing of the 
International Ship Building Co.’s yard, but opera- 
tions will soon be resumed, 





APPEALS FOR BUILDING RESUMPTION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New York City, Nov. 21.—Mayor Hylan’s com- 
mittee on national defense has wired the non-war 
construction section of the War Industries Board, 
Washington, saying the committee thinks it desir- 
able to withdraw all building restrictions as soon as 
possible, that the War Industries Board’s statement 
as to sufficiency of labor, transportation and mate- 
rial warrants the cancelation of restrictions, and 
that all owners and builders here have cheerfully 
conformed to war orders and feel that all interests 
would be best served by promptly withdrawing all 
restrictions so development can be resumed and 
the building industry put on a peace basis. 


NATIONAL CONTRACTORS ORGANIZE 

A trio of army officers, Brig. Gen. R. C. 
Marshall, jr., chief of the construction division 
of the War Department; Col. William <A. Star- 
rett, chairman of committee on emergency con- 
struction of the War Industries Board, and Lieut. 
Col. E. H. Abadie, of Brig. Gen. Marshall’s staff, 
were in Chicago this week attending the first 
annual meeting of the National Association of 
Contractors. Brig. Gen. Marshall expected to 
remain over Friday and speak at the lumber 
manufacturers’ conference but Wednesday even- 
ing he was summoned back to Washington. How- 
ever, he prepared his message to the lumber 
manufacturers and Lieut. Col. Abadie expected 
to present it on Friday. Before leaving Chicago, 
Brig. Gen. Marshall told a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the construction di- 
vision of the War Department of which he is the 
head had erected 400 different projects since the 
United States had entered the Allies against 
Germany, and had used 38,000,000,000 feet of 
lumber, representing an outlay of $85,000,000. 
In addition 6,328 cars of sash and door and mill- 
work had been used representing an outlay of 
$13,000,000, bringing the expenditure for lumber 
and millwork of the department up to late in 
October to approximately $98,000,000. It was 
the first attempt of general contractors of the 
country to form an association, and several hun- 
dred of them were present at the gathering, which 
was held at the Hotel LaSalle. D. A. Garber, of 
New York, presided and a gereral symposium of 
‘*What Organization Has Done for Us’’ was 
discussed by press representatives from several 
different cities. 

Brig. Gen. Marshall in his address on Wednes- 
day afternoon discussed at length the monu- 
mental task his departmenf faced in providing 
necessary cantonments and other housing camps 
which he described as the biggest building 
project ever located under one head. The work 
of the construction included cantonments, camps, 
arsenals, wharves, docks, forts, great port ter- 
minals, reserve storage warehouses, hospitals of 
all sizes, aviation fields, proving grounds, em- 


barkation camps, engineer camps, gunnery 
schools, housing projects, lighterage, power 
plants, factories, additions to manufacturing 


plants, munition plants, special new plants for 
production of nitrates, phosphates, T. N. T. and 
other acids, gas and explosives. Brig. Gen. 
Marshall then went into detail in explaining the 
work required to carry out this tremendous pro- 
gram. The contractors at the close of a 2-day 
session elected officers and decided to hold a 
meeting each year. Many important subjects 
of vital importance to the building industry 
were discussed during the sessions. 





FUND RAISED FOR FIRE SUFFERERS 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 20.—A fund of $2,500 
Kas been raised by the Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association among its members for the relief 
of sufferers from the recent forest fires in northern 
Minnesota. Detailed acknowledgment of the va- 
rious contributions is to be made in the next issue 
of the association year book. 


RECONSTRUCTION AT HOME AND ABROAD 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

RocuEsteER, N. Y., Nov. 21.—The first sessions of 
the reconstruction congress of the National Mu- 
nicipal League, which opened in this city yes- 
terday, have served to indicate that during the 
next few years the world will enter the greatest 
period of building and construction that history 
has ever known, and that the consumption of 
lumber during this period will be upon a scale 
hitherto undreamed of. England, France and 
Belgium all are appealing to America for the 
labor and raw materials to enable them to re- 
build their war-torn countries and this country 
must arise to the emergency as it responded to 
their appeal for assistance in repelling the Hun. 

The establishment of adequate housing is the 
crying need of England, Canada and America, 
Belgium and Italy, Dr. Thomas Adams, of Otta- 
wa, representative of Great Britain at the con- 
ference, told the delegates. He estimated that 
America must erect 350,000, England 67,000 and 
Canada 30,000 houses annually to meet the de- 
mand. He said England had prepared for recon- 
struction as far back as 1915 and the Govern- 
ment is undertaking housing development. 

He urged America to follow the lead of Canada 
and England and supervise the extension and im- 
provement of housing on a national scale by 
means of special bureaus to obtain adequate dis- 
tribution of raw material. New homes should be 
built as rapidly as possible in good surroundings. 

‘‘Upon good housing depend the health, 
morale and lives of our workmen,’’ he said, ‘‘ the 
very future of our countries. The uncovering of 
terrible housing conditions by the epidemic of in- 
fluenza has created a large number of ardent 
housing reformers and the future looks brighter 
for better housing.’’ 

Lawrence Veiller, secretary of the National 
Housing Committee, recommends that the great 
industries of the country form separate real 
estate companies to build houses in garden sub- 
urbs for their employees to buy or rent. 

‘*Tt is up to the chambers of commerce, the 
city, the industrial and business heads of your 
city, your social and economic organizations to 
see that housing of a sort to attract men to your 
communities is provided. Build the home with 
a rosebush. Make garden suburbs to your cities. 
That is the way that America must meet the 
period of readjustment if labor here is to be 
stabilized and the industries of cities prosper. 

‘*T believe that large industries should follow 
out the Government plan of taking an interest in 
housing, providing it is necessary, but never with 
the stamp of industry upon it, for workmen do 
not like to think that their very homes are con- 
trolled by their employers. Your large industries 
could promote a big real estate company, for in- 
stance, and build thru it large tracts of homes or 
buy those now built. Then when an employee 
comes to it for aid in finding a congenial home 
the industry could say, ‘You go to the Eureka 
Construction Co. We have arranged with it that 
our employees be given first preference in rent- 
ing or buying available homes.’ In this way, the 
hand of the employer is not felt on the home 
which he in reality owns and he stabilizes his 
labor.’’ 

Mr. Veiller said that improvements during the 
new construction period might come in many 
ways. Some of the old buildings without possi- 
bility of good ventilation will probably have to 
be torn down. Windows cut here and there may 
remedy other buildings. 

‘“‘The big thing now,’’ he said, ‘‘is for Amer- 
ican business men, cities and all social agencies 
to establish a housing organization which will 
insure extension of traction and development.’’ 

Lieut. Maurice Boyer, of the French High Com- 
mission, estimated that 60,000,000 working days 
involving a labor cost of $2,000,000,000 would 
be required to reconstruct the devastated part of 
France. Lieut. Boyer placed his country’s war 
expense at $30,000,000,000 and loss from devasta- 
tion at $10,000,000,000. He said 350,000 homes 
had been destroyed by the Germans in France. 
He briefly outlined the reconstruction program 
of France under a special ministry established 
for that purpose in November, 1917. New wood- 
en homes are to be erected near the sites of the 
destroyed houses for the former residents until 
they can rebuild as before. Undestroyed homes 
will also be repaired by the Government and the 
people will be provided with temporary furniture. 

Professor Van Derven, of the Belgian embassy, 
placed Belgium’s loss at between $4,000,000,000 
and $6,000,000,000 and defined the country’s 
chief needs as raw materials and agricultural 
and industrial machinery, stating that, unlike 
France, there is not a shortage of labor in 
Belgium. 
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PREDICTS LUMBER NEEDS WILL EXCEED SUPPLY 


Southern Pine Accumulations Greatly Reduced—West Coast Makes Relatively Better Showing — Building 
Requirements Promise to Outstrip Production— Labor Problem and Lumber Prices Discussed 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 18.—Following is an 
analysis of lumber conditions prevailing in the last 
days of the war, written by Charles 8. Keith, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Central Coal & 
Coke Co., and circulated among the company’s 
salesmen under date of Nov. 7. Since this was 
written the war has ended, many Government re- 
strictions on building and transportation have been 
removed and other fundamental factors have been 
changed; but Mr. Keith also looks into the future 
and discusses the problems confronting the lumber 
industry so intelligently that lumbermen will find 
it of benefit to peruse this analysis carefully, of 
course keeping in mind the fact that many condi- 
tions have been changed considerably since the date 
of this circular: 


It has been some time since I addressed you upon the 
topic of general lumber conditions. The situation 
thruout the country has been so unsettled by reason 
of war conditions, price regulation and the effect of 
regulation of the consumption of lumber and labor, 
that no one could venture to forecast what might de- 
velop from day to day. Consequently, I have not tried 
to emphasize to you the conditions surrounding our 
business. Any forecast, regardless of how much it 
may apparently be justified by known facts, is sub- 
ject to error on account of unsettled conditions caused 
by the war. 

The present situation in the industry is anything 
but prosperous. The natural markets for our products 
have been destroyed because of the Government’s need 
for labor, except for direct and indirect Government 
requirements, by a Government order that nonessential 
building shall cease, except repairs and extensions to 
existing buildings costing not to exceed $2,500. Our 
mills are operating at high cost, with inefficient and 
high priced labor, and are producing only 60 percent 
of their normal production, based upon their produc- 
tion in the first quarter of 1915. 

Even as I dictate, press dispatches announce that 
Germany has accepted General Foch’s terms for an 
armistice. If this information is correct, hostilities 
have already ceased, altho peace has not yet been pro- 
claimed. The immediate effect of the armistice will 
probably be that Government demands will cease and 
the ban against normal construction will be lifted. 
At no time since the building of the cantonments was 
completed has the Government’s needs equaled more 
than 10 percent of current production. 

In view of these conditions, while it is with con- 
siderable timidity that I approach this subject, I be- 
lieve the time has come when it is well to direct your 
attention to some of the conditions affecting the in- 
dustry’s future. To that end I call your special atten- 
tion to the following analysis: 

According to Southern Pine Association reports, dur- 
ing the first eight months of this year 147 mills pro- 
duced 224,000,000 feet less lumber than they shipped. 
In other words, they reduced their stocks on hand 224,- 
000,000. The production of the same mills, for the 
same period, was 362,000,000 feet less this year than 
last year, which was equivalent to a decrease of 12 
percent in production. Shipments by the same mills 
were 356,000,000 feet less this year than a year ago, 
or a reduction in shipments of 11 percent. The volume 
of business for the same mills last year exceeded their 
production for the same period 218,000,000 feet, as 
against an excess of shipments over production this 
year of 224,000,000 feet. Consequently, these mills 
show 442,000,000 feet less stocks on hand than they 
had in 1916. 

The situation reflected in the entire Southern Pine 
Association report discloses a net decrease for all 
the mills for the year of 228,328,864 feet; which, on 
the basis of an average of 190 mills reporting, amounts 
to a reduction in stocks of practically 1,000,000 feet 
per mill. When we consider that this record is vir- 
tually a duplication of that of the previous year, the 
conclusion must be that stocks on hand with the 
manufacturers are practically 2,000,000 feet per mill 
less than they were two years ago. This is probably 
the greatest depletion of stocks in any equal previous 
period, 

Current reports from mills in the South show their 
present production to be approximately 60 percent of 
the average production for the first four months of 
1915, when they were unaffected by war conditions, 
high prices or scarcity of labor. 


The West Coast More Fortunately Situated 


An analysis of the west Coast situation for thirteen 
months, September, 1917, to September, 1918, both 
inclusive, by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association’s 
barometer, discloses the fact that the Coast in this 
period produced 3,924,000,000 feet, against their ship- 
ments of 3,621,000,000 feet, an accumulation in said 
period of 303,000,000 feet. I assume the mills have 
not taken into consideration in their shipments that 
part of their production consumed in their operations, 
which in the South amounts to 2.5 percent of produc- 
tion. In such case their accumulated stocks will be 
reduced from 803,000,000 feet to 205,000,000 feet. 
This notwithstanding the fact that the west Coast are 
operating between 90 percent and 100 percent, due to 
the fact that they are operating with the aid of the 
Government by the use of a certain part of the army. 
This in all probability will cease with the necessity 
of shipbuilding timbers and airplane stock being elimi- 








nated, and their production in the near future will 
probably be affected as seriously, if not more so, than 
in the South. 

By reason of this peculiar operating condition in the 
West the situation there has been more fortunate than 
in the South. : 

While the probable immediate demand for lumber, 
following certain knowledge of the cessation of fight- 
ing abroad, may be checked, the reorganization of 
mill crews to secure normal production will require 
a considerable period of time, during which time the 
demand should absorb curtailed production. The prob- 
abilities are that production will not be in excess of the 
country’s probable requirements. 


Continual Decline in Building Permits 


According to Brookmire, with the exception of a re- 
covery about the middle of 1916, building permits in 
the United States have shown a continual decline 
since the first quarter of 1909, which demonstrates 
“the dammed up demand for construction work ; for it 
may safely be considered that the normal demand is 
not being met. The greatest deficiency has been in 
ordinary house construction and in city office build- 
ings, but even in the factory field, neither the United 
States nor Canada is really over-built, and some of the 
factories which have been built within the last four 
years will be of so little use under peace conditions 
that it will be cheaper to build new ones located and 
adapted to new kinds of work rather than to remodel 
the old ones. Consequently, the domestic building 
trade in the first few years after the war will have 
both the normal demand and a great accumulation of 
unfilled demand which is of such a character that it 
can be satisfied later.” 

Notwithstanding the decrease in building operations 
in the United States, which has also been true of the 
whole world since the beginning of the war, the do- 
mestic consumption has been in excess of the produc- 
tion. While our consumption has exceeded our pro- 
duction in the United States, the lumber supply of the 
outside world has been depleted both thru destruction 
and consumption. Stocks so depleted will have to 
await shipping and the reconstruction of the Baltic 
mills. During such reconstruction America will be 
called upon to supply the lumber needs of the world. 
Building in the United States has both decreased and 
failed to keep pace with the normal demand of the 
increased population. 


Productive Capacity Unequal to Future Demand 


Adding to this situation the unusual demand created 
thru the industrial requirements of the country and 
the reconstruction of devastated areas abroad, we fore- 
see a condition at the end of the war such as has never 
before been witnessed in the lumber industry. No one 
can forecast the probable demand. We simply know 
present capacity to produce will prove to be inade- 
quate to supply the world need. 

The present shortage of labor, from all causes, and 
competition between manufacturers in the industry, 
and between our own people and manufacturers in 
other industries, for labor, has caused labor costs of 
production to go beyond any point in the previous his- 
tory of the lumber industry. The increase in the cost 
of materials and supplies for the first quarter of 1918 
as compared with the pre-war period (1913) shows 
an average increase of 100 percent, and the percentage 
of increase as compared with the most unfortunate 
year in the history of business, 1914, is greatly in 
excess thereof. Not alone has the cost of materials 
increased to the extent stated, but on account of exist- 
ing conditions the quality has decreased very mate- 
rially, increasing the consumption. In most instances, 
the decrease in quality has been in as great ratio as 
the increase in price. As an illustration, take wire 
skidder rope, which formerly was manufactured of 
Swedish steel but is now made of American steel and 
costs more than twice its former cost and renders less 
than half the service. The result is, the cost of mate- 
rials consumed in the production of lumber is greater 
per 1,000 feet than the rate of increase of commodity 
values. 

Probable Effect of Present Government Prices 

In addition, a reduction in efficiency of 40 percent 
has increased overhead 66% percent because of re 
duced production. The result is, the total finished cost 
of lumber is much greater than it ever was before. 
Present prices permitted by the Government for lum- 
ber are lower than will soon justify a large percentage 
of the production to continue in operation, and must 
result in less production ; which, together with reduced 
stocks, will create a still greater shortage in the visible 
supply of lumber. 

Another situation which will have an equal bearing 
upon production is the question of taxation. Unless 
the definition of invested capital in the War Revenue 
Bill is modified or changed, and if the rate of taxation 
is increased, the result will be that not only will all 
earnings of such companies as may be able to operate 
on the basis of the Government price be taken, but 
actual inroads on their assets will be made, causing 
thru the liquidation of property at less than value an 
impairment of invested capital and a necessary cessa- 
tion of production in an effort to save property. This 
situation will affect all companies which purchased 
their timber prior to 1913. 

Essential Building Must Continue 

In July of this year residential buildings started 
amounted to $26,363,681, as compared with $30,943,- 
000 a year ago, showing a reduction this year under 


last year of approximately $4,500,000. Residential 
buildings projected amounted to $37,791,000 in July 
of this year as compared with $20,783,000 a year ago, 
or an increase of approximately $17,000,000 for the 
month. The great increase in building projected for 
residential purposes occurred in the Central West, 
Cook County, Illinois, Greater New York City, New 
England and Pennsylvania—that part of the United 
States which is engaged practically 100 percent in war 
work, or largely industrial housing. The same is true 
as to manufacturing and miscellaneous buildings 
started and projected, July, 1918, showing an increase 
in buildings projected of approximately $41,432,000. 


Possibility of Lumber Famine 


It is my belief when these figures are analyzed they 
will be found to cover almost entirely essential work. 
If this is true, or if it is only 90 percent true, with 
the prospects of reduced output by reason of mills not 
being able to continue operations at present prices, 
reduced output on account of difficulty of securing 
necessary labor, and the impossibility of paying labor 
higher wages under present conditions unless an in- 
crease in price is permitted, it would seem that the 
volume of this country’s demand for lumber during 
the next twelve months will be greatly in excess of 
what the mills of the nation will produce, resulting 
in a lumber famine following the cessation of hostili- 
ties. 

The year 1914 was adversely affected by political 
conditions prior to the declaration of war, and later 
by the economic conditions created thereby. Building 
operations of the country were practically stopped thru 
financial conditions, in a more effective manner than 
it is possible for them to be affected by Government 
regulation. There was no building except such as was 
absolutely essential; none of a speculative character. 
Prices were lower, considering the cost of production, 
than they had been for a period of more than twenty 
years preceding. The production of lumber, so far as 
it concerns mills with which we generally and ordi- 
narily deal, was normal. Yet, notwithstanding normal 
production, consumption in 1914 was 98.8 percent of 
the output. Today our current reports disclose a pro- 
duction of 60 percent of normal. So the consumption 
for the year 1914 was equivalent to 165 percent of 
present production. 

Consumption could not be more adversely affected 
by Government regulation than it was by the regula- 
tion of economic laws in 1914. Essential domestic con 
sumption, reinforced by present Government require 
ments, together with depleted stocks and a possible 
further reduction in output, can only argue that the 
probable consumption of lumber will be in excess of 
the supply thereof. 


Lumber Worth More Than Fixed Price 


Therefore, the position which this company has 
taken, to-wit, that we have no lumber to sell at less 
than present Government fixed prices, is based upon 
our belief that the progressive increase in cost and the 
probable decrease in production makes the lumber now 
on our yards worth more than the present fixed prices, 
and I believe it can not be replaced at cost at the 
present Government prices. It may be possible that 
some part of what has heretofore been termed essential 
construction may be found to be such as the country 
can dispense with until the war is over, and the tend 
ency will be to reduce the immediate requirements for 
lumber, but will accentuate post-war needs. This situ 
ation will naturally be met thru priority orders for 
cars, permitting only those mills to secure transporta- 
tion facilities which the Government may determine 
to be essential to its own purposes, causing thereby, 
thru indirection, the allocation of all orders, to fulfill 
whatever the public requirements may be, to 
mills engaged in essential Government work. 

With the possibility of peace being an accomplished 
fact within a comparatively short time, the necessi 
ties of post-war conditions should immediately engage 
the earnest attention of the Government and the in 
dustry. 

So, in my judgment, to protect the immediate essen 
tial requirements of the Government and the nation 
prices may have to be increased if production is not 
to languish. If peace is in prospect the urgency of 
production will be accentuated. Consequently, in 
either case, there is apparently a need to husband our 
stocks; hence our decision not to sell our product at 
less than the Government fixed price. 


those 





TREES WILL MEMORIALIZE SOLDIER HEROES 


New Or.EaAns, La., Nov. 18.—Clubwomen of 
New Orleans and Louisiana have approved and ac- 
cepted the proposal made by Charles Lathrop Park, 
president of the American Forestry Association, 
that trees be planted along the national and State 
highways as memorials to the American soldiers 
killed overseas. Conservation Commissioner Alex- 
ander has promised his aid and plans are now 
making to plant suitable memorial trees along the 
New Orleans-Houston branch of the Southern 
Highway and along the route of the Jefferson High- 
way in Louisiana. The plans may be extended to 
include the planting of such trees along the old 
‘*Spanish Trail.’’ 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


When Repairing Time Is at Hand—Making Homes More Habitable—The Silo of Increasing 
Interest to the Retailer—Taking Profitable Advantage of the Slack Season 


The building season draws to a close. It is a 
commonplace that as we get older the time passes 
more quickly. When the world was young and 
undiscovered it seemed on the day after Christ- 
mas that another Christmas would never come; 
and now they appear to tumble over us in rapid 
suvcession. They tell a story of a law professor 
in a certain famous university. This legal light 
was wont to ooze down town at certain seasons 
when the spirit moved him and to celebrate; 
sometimes because he was happy and sometimes 
because he was unhappy, or in fact for any other 
reason that might occur to him. In going home 
he crossed the campus on a walk that wound 
among some fine old trees. One night after one 
of the celebrations he found some difficulty in 
making all the turns, and presently he bumped 
into a tree. He bowed and apologized in his 
best manner. A moment later he bumped into 
another tree and apologized again. After this 
had happened several times he sat down on the 
edge of the sidewalk and told himself he’d just 
wait there until the procession got by. We get 
hit by the rapidly passing seasons until it seems 
as tho we’d have to stand aside and watch them 
whiz by. 

We’ve come again to the season when the frost 
is on the pumpkin and the fodder’s in the shock. 
Building is still going on. Some friends of the 
Realm are situated in latitudes where building 
goes on during much of the year; but a good 
many of us must look forward to some months of 
cold. weather during which carpenters do not 
hanker for the outdoor sport of holding nails in 
stiffened fingers while Boreas roars past their 
ears and endows them with chilblains and turns 
their midriffs into quaking bogs. So while some 
new jobs are being begun the bulk of the trade 
from now on will consist of jobs already begun 
and of repair work. 

A Season of Repairs 

Repair work was an important item with most 
retail lumbermen last summer and promises to 
remain important for some time. This has been 
true in lines other than ours. The repair of 
things as diverse as shoes and ships has been 
going on industriously. Every old bottom that 
could be made to float has been carrying car- 
goes to help beat the kaiser. Every old pair of 
shoes, even tho it had one foot in the grave and 
the other standing on a banana peel, has been 
salvaged and patched and made to bear its share 
of our national burden. The old automobile with 
an exhaust as hoarse as the voice of the old- 
fashioned campaigner just before election and 
an odor as vile as the o. f. eampaigner’s politics 
has been tinkered up and is helping relieve the 
congestion on the railroads. Old suits have been 
cleaned and pressed and old houses are coming 
in for a critical survey to see if they can be made 
more comfortable and livable. It’s the fashion 
of the time, founded on common sense and 
patriotism, to make our raw materials work un 
into as much finished product as possible. And 
under the circumstances our customers are justi- 
fied in thinking of their old buildings as ‘‘raw 
material’? out of which they ean perhaps evolve 
modern and suitable structures. 

Some people who are not given to planning 
ahead and some others who are and who have 
planned to use the autumn season for a certain 
amount of building will be talking about repairs. 
Houses and barns both come in for consideration 
under this head. Neighbor Jones will remember 
how gosh-awful cold it was in the house last 
winter and how Sarah was sick a good deal and 
the doctor said it was the cold floor. Jones has 
been straining every nerve all summer to handle 
an extra big acreage, and he’s been handicapned 
because the hired man was drafted in July. But 
he’s got a little time just now, and he’s blamed 
if Sarah will live in a cold house another win- 
ter, even if he has to send her to Florida and 
batch it. But the prospect of batching it, while 
he’ll do it without a whimper if it’s necessary, 
sends a cold shiver down his spine; and Sarah 
laughs at him and tells him he’s not going to 
get rid of her so easily. So the Joneses are in 
the market for some repairs to the house that’ll 
make it more comfortable and livable. 

They don’t want material quite so much as 
they want ideas. If: the local dealer has ideas 
about such things and has advertised the fact 
he’ll have no trouble selling his ideas and his 
materials to the Joneses. If he doesn’t have 
ideas he is likely to miss out on the sale, and 











furthermore the Jones family is going to be hard 
put to it to know what to do. The local car- 
penter is a good carpenter, but his admirable 
qualities do not include clever building ideas. 
Jones wants a number of ideas, all related to 
building but some of them outside the realm of 
lumber. He’ll want to know something about 
heating. If he remodels his house will the result- 
ing building be easier or harder to heat with 
stoves? Should he get bigger stoves or should 
he place them differently? How much is it likely 
to cost to install a furnace, and is a furnace in- 
stalled in an old house likely to be satisfactory? 
Jones feels a little reluctant to talk to a fur- 
nace man about these things, for those fellows 
are so eager to make sales that there is a cer- 
tain doubt whether or not they are telling the 
exact truth. But if the lumber dealer could give 
him some disinterested information he’d be much 
obliged. 
Conservatism vs. Progress 

Well, why not? A friend of mine described 
Cambridge, Mass., the home of Harvard Univer- 
sity, as ‘‘a town occupied by retired Christians.’’ 
You may take that phrase to mean any one of 
several things. If a man can be called retired 
who doesn’t busy himself at his wonted job then 
there are doubtless many retired Christians in 











“Until the procession went by” 


this land of Puritan settlers. By the same token, 
there are some retired business men who still sit 
at the desk and meet the customers. They are 
letting the business run on its own momentum. 
What was good enough for the trade twenty-five 
years ago is good enough now. Whatever service 
filled the bill then is good enough to fill it now. 
The war has occasionally galvanized one of these 
retired thinkers into an unwonted wakefulness. 
Sometimes he stayed awake; but sometimes, ‘‘be- 
ing thus frighted swears a prayer or two and 
sleeps again.’’ 

Most repairs will be small affairs, amounting 
to but small lumber bills and requiring little 
planning. Call attention in the advertising space 
to the fact that the present is a good time to 
cement the cellar floor or to put a double floor 
in the pantry where the coal dust comes thru. 
Tt is the time to advertise storm sash and doors. 
Nothing else among ordinary construction details, 
prebably, saves useless dissipation of heat to the 
extent that storm doors and windows do. Last 
winter was a horrible example of what the 
weather can do when it gets rough about it. We 
are persuaded that there is a worth while field 
for storm sash and doors. Observation showed a 
good many cellar windows as well as some others 
above the foundation line that were unprotected 
by the extra sash last winter when the blizzards 
were blizzing to beat the biggest stories of the 
oldest inhabitant. Some people feel that cold 
houses are a visitation of Providence, like drouths 
and the smallpox. They have to be informed 
that storm windows, irrigation and vaccines are 
well within control of human agencies and that 
it is not good sportsmanship, to say the least, 
to lay preventable ills to the charge of Provi- 
dence. However, human laziness is fond of ‘pass- 


ing the buck in this very way and sometimes 
gets away with it. The best counter is to inform 
the female of the species in the household that 
the expenditure of a few dollars will make the 
house more bearable during the cold days. Gen- 
erally the aforementioned female is able to start 
something that edds in storm sash properly ad- 
justed where they will do the most good. 


In the Silo Building Season 


Silo filling season is here. A good many retail 
dealers have good cause tv congratulate them- 
selves and to feel good over what they have ac- 
complished in this department of farming during 
the season. The Government has been reasonable 
about the building program. I think the great 
majority of people who have had to deal with 
building material feel that Government officials 
have been at great pains to be as fair and square 
as possible. They have met the splendid patriot- 
ism of the lumbermen half way. Time after time 
this last summer I have heard dealers say with 
the ring of genuine patriotism in their voices 
that they were ready to accept any conditions the 
Government might deem wise to impose; and that 
if it was necessary to close the doors of retail 
yards they would close the doors without pro- 
test. With this kind of spirit on one side the 
Government has evidently striven to find exactly 
the policy that will best serve the nation in the 
matter of the use of building material. 

But while there has been some question about 
the advisability of going on with certain other 
kinds of structure the officials have gone out of 
their way to promote the building of silos. Wit- 
ness the campaign that was waged in Indiana to 
increase the number of the big cans in the State 
by 10,000. And this campaign, it has truly been 
said, was not for the purpose of pulling Indian- 
ians up out of backward conditions. The Hoosier 
State has been well up to the front of agricul- 
tural States and already had 32,000 silos engaged 
in making beef and milk to feed America and 
her Allies. Those 32,000 fodder cans made possi- 
ble the campaign of last summer, for they have 
been educating the Indiana farmers in a prac- 
tical way about the value of such things. To 
make the matter definite the leaders in the move- 
ment decided on 10,000 and then assigned a cer- 
tain portion of that number to each county. 


The Wooden Silo’s Firm Position 


But all that is history, and its interest at the 
present time lies in the fact that these new silos 
and the veterans of one or more seasons are being 
filled about now. The lumber dealers who aided 
in the campaign can feel an honest thrill of pride 
and satisfaction as they drive thru the country 
in this autumn weather and see the ‘‘sky can- 
non’’ being loaded for their part of the battle 
against hunger. They can feel that they have 
had a definite and specific part in strengthening 
the hands of Uncle Sam. We judge from the 
reports that are coming out of the State that 
the wooden silo had a fair chance, at least, and 
this, we infer, is in no small part due to the 
efforts of lumbermen. Certain other events hap- 
pening in previous years and in other sections of 
the country have left at least the suspicion that 
the wooden silo was not given a chance. Pro- 
moters of substitute materials have been sus- 
pected of using methods not sanctioned by prin- 
ciples of clean competition to prejudice the 
public against the wooden silo. But apparently 
this campaign has been free of this kind of 
practice. For example, in an article appearing 
during the summer in the Country Gentleman 
— R. McMahon makes such statements as 
these: 

‘‘The wooden silo is unquestionably a success. 
It is comparatively cheap; it is easily erected; 
and it can be obtained on short-time order. It 
can be removed to a new location if it is desired. 
It has the advantage of low first cost and in some 
localities may be enough cheaper than the more 
permanent types so that the interest on the addi- 
tional money invested in the latter would replace 
the stave silo by the time it has lost its use- 
fulness. 

‘*As far as preserving the silage is concerned 
a properly constructed and well-cared-for wooden 
silo is above criticism.’’ 

Mr. MeMahon points out the objections to 
wooden silos and names the good points of the 
substitute materials. He plays no favorites; and 
this is all-the wooden silo asks. Given a chance 
in a fair field it will take care of itself. 
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Solicitude After Sales Are Made 


But, as we said before, this is largely history 
and can do little in the way of silo promotion 
until next season. We have no doubt but that 
the lumbermen who helped promote the sales of 
silos, in Indiana or in other States, have had 
their faith confirmed and their enthusiasm in- 
creased. They should not be content merely to 
sell the silos. Every new piece of farm equip- 
ment may be used well or badly. The man who 
buys a tractor does not think that the mere fact 
of his buying the machine will plow his fields 
or cut his grain. He knows he can make a mess 
of using it. He is careful to learn how to operate 
it efficiently. But it has happened more than 
once that a farmer has been converted to the 
silo, has put one up and then has made little 
use of it. It proves wasteful to him. The dealer, 
if for only the selfish reason of wanting to make 
future sales, ought to keep an eye on his cus- 
tomers. He ought to see that the bands are being 
tightened regularly if it is a stave silo. He 
should be tactfully insistent about paint. He 
should keep the new users informed of the ap- 
proved ways of feeding silage. For this latter 
purpose he might do well to codperate with the 
local granges in getting experts from the State 
agricultural college or practical farmers who 
have made a study of silage feeding. These men 
would not only spread practical and valuable 
ideas about the right use of silos but would spread 
the doctrine of the wisdom of building the big 
preservers among those as yet unconverted. 

The silo has a big field before it. We do not 
predict that it is going to become the whole 
show on the farm, for extravagant predictions 
about any recently utilized idea are likely to 
overshoot the mark. The movies apparently are 
beginning to feel their limitations, and while 
they will continue to occupy the big niche their 
true worth entitles them to the old predictions 
about their sweeping away all other kinds of art 
and amusement are beginning to appear a bit 
exaggerated. But without assigning to silos any 
extravagant virtues it is plain that where stock 
can be fed profitably they will be in increasing 
demand. In looking forward to the winter with 
its farmers’ institute and grange meetings it is 
well to bear in mind that these offer the lumber 
dealer an opportunity both to serve the farmers 
and to increase the dealer’s own sales. Sober, 
unvarnished facts, in this instance, are likely to 
prove the most valuable of advertisements. 


The Short Visioned Retailer 


There is not only the farmer who has 
not built a silo but also the retailer who doesn’t 
carry them or urge their sale. We’re not in a 
mood to be censorious, nor are we in any specially 
suitable position to be. Wholesale condemna- 
tions are somewhat popular in these times, espe- 
cially when by some hook or crook it can be 
established that the censured person has not 
behaved in a way that his neighbors think neces- 
sary to win the war. The dealer who has not 
carried silos is not necessarily falling down on 
his duty to his community any more than the 
man outside the army is necessarily a coward 
and a traitor. There may well be local reasons 
why a given lumberman with a country patron- 
age has not added silos to his stock. 

But there are other reasons that are not good. 
Among them is the unconfessed reason of per- 
sonal laziness. Without doubt it requires sales- 
manship to sell silos. Some people have told me 


recently that as a result of wide observation | 


they are well convinced that the average lum- 
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ber retailer is not a salesman and doesn’t want 
to be. Whether that is true or not the present 
speaker is not saying. I don’t think it is a sub- 
ject a person can generalize about with much 
hope of being exact. Anyway it is a little be- 
side the mark for our present purposes. We don’t 
want to talk about salesmanship and what makes 
a salesman, but rather about the handling of 
silos. No doubt the campaign helped in Indiana. 
It took off of the salesman the burden of pre- 
liminary advertising and the general preparation 
for the sale, and it enlisted public opinion on his 
side. Without this special help the salesman’s 
task is harder, but he can do it. He can use 
the winter to help prepare. He can manage 
some silo news stories in his local paper. He 
can learn most of the practical things about silo 
building and have them ready when he begins 
his campaign next summer. The present is none 
too soon for the man who has never sold the 
big preservers to begin getting himself ready to 
put across next season’s campaign. None of 
us know how trade will be by that time. If it 
is good tHe addition of the business brought in 
by this sideline will make it better. If trade is 
bad this sideline may be a saving institution. 


Current Trade Mutations 


Everywhere I have gone during last summer 
I have been told that trade is unusual, to say the 
least. In most places the dealers have said 
that the volume of business has not been dis- 
appointing. In many places they have said it 
was unusually good. But the trade has been 
marked by characteristics that are a bit pe- 
culiar, One prosperous mid-western retailer told 
me he had done a brisk business and had gone 
well beyond his usual sales. But he added that 
this was due to the destruction caused by a tor- 
nado that passed near his town. Except for 
this repair and new-building business he would 
have been hard put to it to pay expenses. 
Several other retailers have told me that wind- 
storms have brought them the bulk of the sea- 
son’s trade. Others confess to Government work, 
to unexpectedly large repair work, to a public 
building that conditions have made necessary, to 
a large trade in farm buildings. Something or 
other has been unusual. The general, accustomed 
run of dwelling houses and the like has been up- 
set. We can expect for some time that the un- 
usual, as measured by pre-war experience, will 
be the usual. We can’t afford to overlook a bet; 
certainly not because of personal disinclination. 
We may be facing situations as strange as that 
confronting the darky church. ‘‘Breddern,’’ the 
pastor announced, ‘‘owin’ to de fact dat Good 
Friday dis year comes on Sunday, we’s gwine to 
have an open air meetin’ in de vestry to decide 
what color to whitewash de church.’? 


Making Slack Season Profitable 


For most of us trade will still go along about as 
usual for some weeks yet. For while we are ap- 
proaching the end of the usual building season 
it will take some time to finish up the jobs al- 
ready begun and to take care of repairs. A good 
many of us handle coal, and the selling of coal has 
developed into a year-around business, thanks to 
the Fuel Administration. We can quite generally 
find enough to keep busy at or to convince our- 
selves that we are keeping busy. Time is too 
much like a salary. A person gets a little more, 
but it doesn’t seem like a whole lot as it comes 
along in weekly or monthly installments, and so 
we go to the movies a little oftener or buy a new 
golf club or a set of Dickens or a new suit of 
go-to-meeting clothes. The upshot of the matter’ 
is we don’t feel any richer nor do we save any 
more money than we did on the old salary. In 
the same way as the season draws on and we have 
a little more spare time it is only human nature 
to frivol it away. And the first thing we know 
the slack season is past with nothing to show 
for it. 

The Realm is a strong believer in vacations and 
a diversity of interests; not, as the anti-vacation- 
ists like to say, because we don’t like lumber nor 
because we are misfits in our jobs. But the man 
who once in a while gets away from his 
work and sees it from a distance and meets 
new friends and finds how they are getting 
by with their respective jobs thereby gets 
new lines on his own job and brings more freshness 
and zest and understanding to it. In the long 
run the man who is intelligent about taking va- 
cations is practicing true efficiency. But taking 
a vacation and dozing over the work while a man 
is supposed to be at work are two different things. 
They don’t hitch together. While you are playing, 
play; and while you are working, work. 

As the slack season comes on and a man finds 
more and more time on his hands he can do a 
number of things that slid by undone during the 
rush season. Most dealers like to do their paint- 
ing in the spring. It seems to be in accord with 
nature, for in the spring the outdoor world puts 














“A window full of blooming plants is a personal tonic” 


on its bright colors and chirks up and looks clean 
and dusted. The dear girls blossom out in the 
pinks and greens of the season; so it is at this 
season that most retailers like to put new coats 
of paint on the sheds. But there is much to be 
said for an autumn touching up of the premises, 
especially the office. 


Introspection and Advertising 

Suppose that tomorrow morning you go down 
to the office just as tho you were calling at the 
place of business of a stranger. Be in a critical 
mood. Tell yourself you are going to make up 
your mind what kind of a fellow this stranger is 
just by looking at the kind of place he keeps. It’s 
a bit hard to be thoro in this sort of inspection, 
for familiarity will have dulled you to defects. 
But try it out. Try to decide what will improve 
the appearance of the place. Maybe yours is a new 
office with hardwood finish and new furniture, and 
you don’t have any notion of making any funda- 
mental changes. In that case have a critical look 
at the decorations. Have you got a lot of daubs 
of calendars stuck around simply because some 
person has brought them in? I’ve seen a good 
many otherwise handsome offices spoiled in this 
way. Are there vacant wall spaces that stare with 
a blank, nobody-home stare at you? What’s the 
use of that? Ask your wife to suggest a picture 
for it. Maybe it will be a group of framed pho- 
tographs of houses you have sold. Maybe it’ll 
be a good print. But don’t let Friend Wife palm 
off some antique fright that an agent sold her in 
a weak moment and that she wants to get rid of 
and that will make your office look like a second 
hand store. Maybe your office is an old timer. In 
that case you will have a good chance to get in 
some good licks. Maybe you can throw out the 
stove and put a small furnace underneath or in a 
back room. Try what fresh paint and paper will 
do. Use those remnants of hardwood flooring 
to cover the old flat-grained, splintery stuff that 
has been laid for thirty years. Maybe some new 
or refined furniture in the lobby will do some good 
and make the good ladies of the community less 
chary of coming to see you about plans for new 
houses or sleeping porches. 
This latter is becoming more and more import- 
ant. The good dealer recognizes the fact that 
winter is the best time for him to do his adver- 
tising. He has more time to give it care and at- 
tention during the winter season, and he is recog- 
nizing the fact that it takes time for his adver- 
tising to strike in and sprout. If he waits until 
the spring building season opens before starting 
anything he will have waited until farmers are 
too busy and too tired to read his publicity or 
to plan on any new buildings. He will also have 
left the most productive advertising season to his 
mail order rivals. Dig out the files of farm papers 
for last winter, if you have access to any of them, 
and look thru the advertising columns. Note the 
space given to mail order houses. Then recollect 
that the mail order man has to rely almost entirely 
on this kind of publicity to sell his goods. He can 
do very little waiting around until people come and 
ask for his stuff. He hires the best advertising 
men money can get. These men make a lifetime 
study of the business of publicity. That’s what 
gets them their big salaries. Evidently they think 
winter is the best of all times to get the attention 
of the farmers and thus to plant the seeds of 
building desire. The retailer who has not studied 
this thing much can hardly do better than to take 
a tip from them. 

Little Touches With Big Results 

Supposing then that we advertise during the 

winter. If this publicity is effective we will be 
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having people come to see us about plans and so 
on. It will make some difference in their mental 
attitude and consequently in the resulting sales 
what kind of a place we have for them to see us 
in. Hence the importance of the new furniture 
and the general appearance of the place. It is 
getting along toward the end of the season for out- 
door flowers in beds and window boxes. But the 
fact that these improved the appearance of the 
place and gave all the employees a feeling of pride 
in it and a feeling of self respect should indicate 
that flowers indoors might do the same. A window 
tull of blooming plants is a splendid personal tonic 
and a pretty good indirect advertisement. It is 
worth investigating. 

Then there are the repairs to be made around the 
yard. Time slips by in a wonderful way when 
we get to telling ourselves that next week we will 
fix the door of the molding room. Cold weather 
will be on us before we know it. A large number 
of yards have made use of trucks this summer 
for the first time. A truck has to be sheltered dur- 
ing the winter. It ought to have its own storage 
space that is not to be encroached upon by any- 
thing else. This space ought to be heated. Now 
is the time to get such a stall fixed up. Too 
many other things will claim attention when cold 
weather drops on us like a German invasion. It 
may be hotter than Dutch love outside as you read 
this stuff, but we all know it isn’t always going 
to be hot and indeed that it isn*t going to be hot 
much longer. 

During the summer some bearings have gotten 
broken or out of plumb. The horse stables may 
need reflooring. In fact, any or all of a score of 


things may have accumulated that the manager is 
intending to get fixed up before cold weather. 
Experience has proved the wisdom of getting an 
extra early start on such things. We ought to 
have an eye rather sharply fixed on the odd hours 
that unless used in this way will simply drift by 
and see nothing accomplished. 





AN UNUSUAL SAWMILL OPERATION 


SorrENTO, La., Nov. 18.—Here’s a unique saw- 
mill operation in the heart of the cypress district 
of Louisiana. 

It never lost a life during the recent influenza 
epidemic. 

It has not lost an hour this year because of la- 
bor shortage. 

It has not suffered stress from car shortage since 
the war began. 

There have been no wage disputes and a drop 
from the 11-hour day to a 10-hovr day was done 
voluntarily by the office without suggestion from 
the workers. 

This is the record of the Opdenweyer-Aleus Cy- 
press Co. and it is unusual. It is unlikely that it 
can be duplicated by any other sawmill in the 
country. Any one of the above distinctions is 
enough to win comment for any sawmill in the 
face of conditions during the last year, but to 
have experienced them all is almost unbelievable. 

Sorrento is located just 27 miles south of Baton 
Rouge and 54 miles north of New Orleans. The 
company’s buildings comprise all the activities. 


A modern band and gang mill was built here about 
ten years ago by John W. and Frank M. Opden- 
weyer, brothers, of long lumber manufacturing ex- 
perience. A brother-in-law, M. 8. Eby, now super- 
intendent of the operations, was the designer and 
builder of the mill and the result is a splendid 
tribute to his good judgment. Mr. Eby declares 
that his mill has the lowest insurance rate of any 
mill in the State and the lowest rate on casualty 
insurance. Every piece of machinery that ig dan- 
gerous is boxed in and accidents around the mill 
are rare. 

John W. Opdenweyer is president and general 
manager of the company. He makes his home on 
a farm about ten miles north of Sorrento and 
farming is his hobby, tho he is found every day 
at the office. He has his office organized so well 
that it could run on indefinitely without him. 
Frank M. Opdenweyer is vice president and 
swampsman. He also is a veteran lumberman. 
S. E. Hendricks is sales manager. The company 
sells direct to the consuming and yard trade thru 
a few recognized commission men in the north 
central States. 

Opdenweyer-Aleus employees are 100 percent 
patriotic, too. Every one of the 300 employees is 
a regular monthly subscriber thru the office for 
war savings stamps. Hach is paying for $5 
worth of stamps a month till he owns $50. This 
will make a total for all employees of $15,000 in 
war savings stamps. In the United War Relief 
Campaign Sorrento soon went over the top with a 
total of $749, an average of about one day’s wages 
for each of the employees. Most of the men too 
are Liberty bond owners, 





TRADE IDEAS THAT APPEAL TO THE RETAILER 


LOAD LATH WITH LUMBER 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Nov. 19.—The Kay Lumber 
Co., wholesaler of lumber, has been including in its 
mail the following self-explanatory suggestion to 
its trade that customers permit shippers to include 
lath in all lumber shipments, in order to use the 
full car capacity: 

A Suggestion 

Cars are scarce—railroad transportation for lumber 
is slower than we have known it to be for thirty years. 
We suggest that lumbermen include lath in every order 
for lumber, so that every car can be loaded to its 
marked capacity and 10 percent over whenever possible, 

Kay LUMBER Co. 

The suggestion has met with general response, 
and has been warmly commended by railroad offi- 
cials, 


GIVES EXPERT ADVICE ON REMODELING 


SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 18.—The Home Lumber 
Co., situated here, of which C. L. Coffman is secre- 
tary, has added to its plant a home service depart- 
ment which is proving profitable and popular. Its 
purpose is to aid home owners and others in plan- 
ning repairs to their buildings. The company sends 
its building experts to survey the buildings to be 
repaired and to counsel with the owners regarding 
plans and specifications. It is having specially 
good results in remodeling old buildings into mod- 
ern structures, the outlay of a comparatively small 
sum frequently doubling the value of the property. 
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LARGE RETAILER FEATURES HARDWARE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 19.—The 8S. W. Crawford 
Lumber Co., operating five retail yards in Mis- 
souri, will soon begin the construction of a yard 
at Herculaneum, Mo., according to Leon Herrick, 
president and manager. The new yard will be on 
Main Street, within three doors of the bank, and 
a building that will compare favorably with any in 
the town will be erected. 

The building, of two stories, will have a front- 
age of 87 feet, with a depth of 70 feet. There 
will be openings to the yard from three different 
streets and in the rear will be railroad switches. 

Of the new store’s space 60 feet front will be de- 
voted to the hardware store, which has been a de- 
cidedly profitable side line carried by the concern. 
At Herculaneum a $20,000 stock of hardware, a 
complete line, is carried. Here everything that is 
needed in a house from builders’ hardware to 
stoves, and including paints, varnishes and wall 
paper, is carried. 

Mr. Herrick said also that the company expected 
to put in an extensive line of hardware at its es- 
tablishment in Crystal City. At its yards at Fes- 
tus, Desoto and West Kimmswick it also carries 
builders’ hardware. Desoto is the largest town, 
with a population of 5,500, and West Kimmswick, 
800, the smallest. 

The slogan of the Crawford company is ‘‘ Every- 
thing for the builder, the plasterer and the 
painter,’’ and it has lived up to that with suc- 
cess ever since it established its first yard at De- 
soto, twenty-five years ago. 

‘*The hardware business is an all-year round 
proposition and should appeal to the lumber 
dealer,’’ said Mr. Herrick. ‘‘We have found it 





most profitable. A visit to our place of business 
suggests hardware to the lumber buyer and lumber 
to the hardware buyer. The two items work well 
together.’’ 


WOOD SILO SALES ARE LARGE 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Nov. 18.—During the season 
of 1918 seventy-five Wisconsin retailers, represent- 
ing only about 10 percent of the 759 dealers in 
the State as listed in the Wisconsin lumbermen’s 
directory, sold 1,146 wood silos. These sales 
amounted to $401,000, all of which was extra busi- 
ness. On an average, each of the seventy-five deal- 
ers added $5,348 to his volume of sales by handling 
silos, and it is safe to assume that the margin 
of profit was larger than on sales of lumber for 
ordinary building purposes. Such a showing cer- 
tainly justifies the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S ad- 
vocacy of suitable side lines for retailers and illus- 
trates the large and profitable field for the sale of 
silos. Aggregate sales by the seventy-five retail- 
ers required 2,865,000 feet of stave stock, the 
greater part of which was bought, cut to regular 
standard pattern, from west Coast mills. 

‘‘CAT’’ HOUSE LOSES A FRIEND 

FLAGLER, CoLo., Nov. 18.—Not long ago a citi- 
zen of this place bought the material for a 5- 
room bungalow from a Chicago catalog house. The 
bill amounted to $1,060 and the freight charges 
footed up $151 more, making cash outlay $1,211. 
In addition, he was at the disadvantage of having 
to unload and haul all the material at once imme- 
diately on its arrival at the station. Now for the 
sequel. Too late he discovered that the could have 
bought the same material from local dealers for 
$940, saving $271 in cash, hauled it as needed, 
boosted his home town and kept the money in cir- 
culation in the community. 








SIDE LINES DEEMED ESSENTIAL 

Most side lines serve as feeders for the regular 
lumber business and some of them prove very prof- 
itable, according to N. H. Parsons, of the Parsons 
Lumber Co., Rockford, Ill. He is well qualified to 
speak authoritatively, as his concern handles, in ad- 
dition to lumber, the following goods: Cement and 
waterproofing materials, silos, barn equipment, 
stained shingles (also shingle stain), paints, as- 
phalt roofing and asphalt slate-coated shingles, wall- 
board, expanded metal lath, and boulevard street 
lamp standards, 

‘*Whether individual side lines are profitable or 
not,’’ said Mr. Parsons, ‘‘we consider them essen- 
tial to a retail building material business as a 
whole, unless it is a very large business catering 
exclusively to the lumber consuming trade, or a 
very small business handled by one or two men.’’ 
Approximately 25 percent of the total sales of this 
concern consist of the side lines just listed. This 
percentage does not include sash, doors and mill- 
work, which the company counts as regular busi- 
ness, nor carload sales of cement. 

The concern does not handle coal, and Mr. Par- 
sons suggests that probably a yard handling that 
commodity in large quantities would not find it 
coma nor desirable to handle so many side 
ines. 


NO SUGAR SLACKERS HERE 


F'erNwoop, Miss., Nov. 18.—This village of about 
one thousand souls, the home of the Fernwood 
Lumber Co., situated one hundred miles north of 
New Orleans on the main line of the Illinois Cen- 
tral and the Fernwood & Gulf railroads, may not be 
known to Herbert Hoover. On account of faithful 
observance of the rules of the Food Administra- 
tion, however, the merchants of the town have re- 
ceived a letter from P. M. Harding, State food 
administrator, commending their return for can- 
celation of a sugar certificate calling for 5,000 
pounds of that essential commodity, this amount 
having been saved since the local sale of sugar was 
placed under the rules of the Food Administration. 





BOARD FIXES SHIP-JOINERS’ WAGES 


WasuHIneTon, D. C., Nov. 19.—The National War 
Labor Board today made public its award in the 
action brought by the Philadelphia District Coun- 
cil, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America, against George W. Smith & Co., Inc., 
and the Kramer Woodworking Co., fixing the rate 
of wages paid to men engaged on ship-joinery at 80 
cents an hour. This is the rate for this class of 
work awarded by the Macy board some time ago. 
It applies only to employees when engaged on ship- 
joinery and millwork made specifically for ships 
built under the control of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. 

Rates of wages to be paid to employees engaged 
on all other classes of work shall be paid under 
agreement between the Philadelphia District Coun- 
cil and other employing concerns doing work in 
Philadelphia. 

The company is given until Dec. 15 to make any 
payments to its employees if any back pay is due 
them. The award takes effect from Oct. 1. 

The board also published its award in Docket 
No. 258—Employees vs. St. Louis Coffin Co. On 
June 15 the company settled a strike of its em- 
ployees by granting an increase of 15 percent in 
wages. The board directs that they be given: an 
additional increase of 25 percent, the new rate to 
date back to July 26. The award thus involves con- 
siderable financial outlay by Dee. 15, when all back 
pay must have been settled. 

The labor board upholds the 9-hour work day 
in operation at this plant, but directs that em 
ployees shall not be required to work more than 
five hours on Saturdays, and that in excess of these 
hours work shall be paid for at the rate of time- 
and-a-half, with double time Saturday afternoons, 
Sundays and holidays. Either party to the pro 
ceeding may reopen the ease before the board at 
intervals of six months for such adjustment as 
changed conditions may warrant. 

Women are awarded the same wages as men when 
engaged on identical work, and the demand of the 
women employees for minimum wages is granted 
on the following basis: First three months’ serv- 
ice 21 cents, next six months’ service 26 cents, and 
after nine months’ service 32 cents an hour. 

The company may continue to work both union 
and nonunion employees, but may not penalize 
persons for affiliating with the unions. 
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PERTINENT BUSINESS HINTS FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


STABLE VENTILATION 
Ventilation as applied to farm stables depends 
upon the principle of the circulation of warm air. 
Warm air is lighter than cold air containing the 
same amount of moisture and it naturally goes 
up. The upward tendency of stable air that has 
been warmed by the body heat of animals is suf- 
ficient to carry it upward thru a properly con- 
structed ventilator pipe with sufficient force to 
discharge it into the outside atmosphere above 
the roof of the building. 
The air in the stable is replenished from outside 
the building by. openings placed rather low, prefer- 
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ably about two feet above the stable floor. A con- 
venient form of intake flue is built in the outside 
stable wall between two studs. (See Figure 1). 

To prevent throwing the cold fresh air directly 
against the animals it is customary to carry the 
intake flue up several feet to an opening placed 
within a few inches of the stable ceiling. The 
idea is to spread the fresh air against the ceiling 
where it will thoroly .mix with the warm stable 
air and gradually settle as it loads up with car- 
bonie acid gas and other impurities. 

This is in brief the principle of stable ventila- 
tion that Prof. King, late of the University of 
Wisconsin, worked out and gave to the world. 

When the King system is properly installed in 
a dairy barn with ventilator pipes proportioned to 
the volume of air to be discharged the ventilating 
system works automatically so that fresh air is 
being admitted constantly day and night and foul 
air is constantly being discharged. 

Theoretically the system is almost perfect. Prac- 
tically, it is somewhat erratic, owing to the shift- 
ing of winds and sudden changes in temperatures, 
but it is the best system we have for the moist 
atmospheric conditions existing in the most pop- 
ulous districts of the United States. The moisture 
exhaled from the lungs of the animals also helps 
to complicate the system. 

In Canada the air is drier, so another ventilat- 
ing principle has been adopted. 

Figure 2 is a ventilating window for stables 
that is much used in some dairy sections. It is 
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the illustration, so the sash may swing in between 
the V-shaped side boards to prevent a side draft. 

This kind of ventilation lets in light as well 
as air. And it shoots the cold air from outside up 
against the stable ceiling in the most approved 
fashion. It may be regulated so as to open an 
inch or a foot and it may have pins or ratchet 
notches to hold the sash at any angle. 

The ‘‘V’’ shaped side pieces prevent the air 
from spilling out at the sides, so the intake is not 
only regulated as to force and quantity of air 
admitted but the fresh air is directed as wanted. 

There are hundreds of dairy stables that could 
be greatly improved by putting in new sash hinged 
at the bottom and boxed as shown in Fig. 2. Re- 





This department is to help retailers in 
getting more business and the illustrations 
will show up to advantage in local news- 
papers. Cuts suitable for insertion in retail 
advertisements will be furnished at approx- 
imately cost by the AMERICAN LUMBEBR- 
MAN. When ordering specify the cut num- 
ber under the illustration. 











fitting the old window frames with new sash will 
suggest a few new windows so that repairs on 
that farm may run into a good, healthy lumber 
bill. 


FARM SMOKE HOUSE 


The best and most satisfactory smoked meats 
are cured and smoked on the farm. It is not a 
chore that any one can do, because it is par- 
ticular work that must be attended to at the 
proper time and in the right way. At the same 
time it does not require the skill of a journey- 
man packer, but just horse sense on the part of 
the farmer, together with a little advice from 
the good wife. 

The first requisite is the apparatus to kill 
and quarter the animals and to salt and cure 
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the meat. Then come the smoke house and the 
after storage. 

The drawings show a smoke house 8 feet square 
and 8 feet high at the plates. It is covered with 
a hip roof that slopes up the sides to the smoke 
ventilator pipe in the center. This ventilator is 
necessary at times to let out the heat when the 
smoke is too hot. It also helps to keep the 
smoke circulating. 

Figure 1 is a general perspective view, showing 
a neat little building set off by itself in one cor- 
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ner of the farm door-yard where a fire would 
not likely endanger the larger buildings. Farm 
smoke houses are not in the habit of catching fire 
to any alarming extent, but the impression pre- 
vails that farm smoke houses might burn, hence 
the desirability of placing them over to one 
side, beyond peradventure. 

Fig. 2 and Fig. 3 give a good idea of the con- 
struction and plan of both the foundation and 
the superstructure. The concrete fire box and 
smoke duct are built underground for the pur- 
pose of producing smoke outside of the house and 
to deliver it warm enough to penetrate into the 
meat without making it so hot that the meat 
may be injured. 

The walls of the little building are shown 
double, with a heavy door. This is for the pur- 
pose of keeping meat hanging in the house after 
the smoking is finished. There is a damper in 
the ventilator pipe to shut tight against insects. 
If the house stands in the afternoon shade and 
is well put together it will keep smoked meats 
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for several weeks in good condition. The house 
should be kept as dark as a pocket and it may 
be a good plan to start a light smoke occasionally 
to worry flies and other small travellers. 

Fig. 4 is a cross-arm meat hanger designed to 
roll in or out, to be loaded conveniently at the 
door and to roll into the crowded center with its 
load. There may bea number of these hangers, 
as many as necessary to hold all of the farm 
meats so all may be smoked at the same time. 
This plan is a great advantage when the meat 
is afterward stored in the smoke house, as it 
finishes one operation before beginning the next. 

There should be ” 

a good deal of 
farm work in the 
smoke house build- 
ing line this fall 
and winter. Farm- 
ers have to pay 
big prices for 
smoked meats and 
they can do them 
better at home. It 
is a case of fitting 
up the necessary 
paraphernalia for 
doing the work. 
The local lumber- 
man is in position 
to help the farmer 
by helping him- 
self. At present 
the price of every 
staple food prod- 
uct is controlled by the stock yards. This 
means both wholesale and retail prices. 
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REPAIRING FOUNDATIONS 


Old barn posts and sills sometimes go for years 
with rotten underpinning. Farmers are careless 
about doing necessary repair jobs because it is out 
of their line of work and a simple job looks dif- 
ficult. A trip out into the country will convince 
any lumberman that a good carpenter could find 
a number of repair jobs on farm buildings that 
would prove profitable in themselves and in all 
likelihood they would lead to future building oper- 
ations. 

Old barns and sheds often stand for years with 
a post or two rotted at the bottom. In some in- 
stances the sill is rotted clear thru and the build- 
ing is in danger of falling. In other cases a 
small leak in the roof drops water into a mortice, 
which produces a rotten joint. 

Lean-to sheds are often sadly neglected, as 
the accompanying drawing indicates. In this case 
a rusty down spout spurted rain water against the 
up and down boarding of a sheep shed. The 
boarding warped enough to loosen the narrow bat- 
ten so the rain water was permitted to follow the 
post down to the sill, The results were a rotten 
post and sill and a badly damaged stone wall. 
The local lumber dealer happened to nose around 
that farm and noticed what the farmer had passed 
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by a thousand times without realizing that the 
building was being damaged. 

A bargain was made for a repair job that in- 
cluded a concrete foundation wall, a concrete floor, 
a lot of interior mangers for feeding sheep and a 
number of windows to light the place. The shed 
was raised at the low place enough to level up the 
plate by simply driving wedges under a couple 
of temporary uprights. The old wall was taken 
out in sections and replaced with concrete before 
the floor was laid. The shed was made plumb and 
straight. The up and down siding and battens 
were renailed and scrubbed with a steel brush to 
remove the weather beaten fuzz and the whole 
building was then treated to three coats of paint. 

There are many such opportunities for repair 
work, many of which may be had for the asking. 
Others require considerable talk and some diplo- 
macy, but they are worth going after. 
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VIEW OF TIMBER DOCK OF THE DE WEESE-RODGERS LUMBER CO.(LEFT) AND MILL OF THE GEORGE W. FOUKE LUMBER CO. (RIGHT) 


THRU THE EAST MISSISSIPPI “SHORTLEAF BELT” 


Representative Pine Mills of That Section Visited and Described — Camera Bears Testimony to Excellent 
Quality of Products—Modern Methods Prevail Thruout 


NEWTON, Miss., Nov. 18.—Much has been 
written in praise of the shortleaf yellow pine 
of various southern timber belts, all of which 
is true, but little has been said of the shortleaf 
belt of east Mississippi. While the quality of 
the shortleaf and rosemary pine in this locality 
has not been widely advertised during the few 
years of its development the fact remains that 
the quality of east Mississippi shortleaf for 
softness of texture and lightness is unsurpassed 
by the product of any other shortleaf locality. 

Modern manufacture, good business manage- 
ment and intelligent advertising have built up 
the reputation of certain of these shortleaf pine 
districts until today their product commands a 
premium price in the market. This is as it 
should be. But it is no exception to the rule 
that in any line of manufacture there will often 
be found a product that is just as good as an- 
other nationally advertised product but it is 
not widely known and only thru advertising 
may its merits become a matter of wide knowl- 
edge. 

So it is with the shortleaf variety of pine 
found in east Mississippi. And to any lumber 
user or manufacturer who has investigated the 
shortleaf pine of this district is the fact evi- 
dent that no finer timber grows for manufacture 
into general yard stocks such as finish, flooring, 
ceiling and siding and for common boards, di- 
mension and long joists. 

For several months eight of the best sawmill 
operations in this district have been telling the 
lumber consuming world of their product thru 
the advertising pages of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. Their efforts have served to draw the 
attention of buyers and consumers in all parts 
of the country to this section. 








In view of the widespread interest in east 
Mississippi soft pine thus created, the trade 
generally, no doubt, will be interested in some- 
thing of the personnel of these conterns and 
equipment of the plants as gathered on a recent 
visit by a staff representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

Most of the plants are band mills; they have 
ample planing mill and dry kiln capacity and 
all have resources that will insure a constant 
supply of this same product for years. It is 
worthy of note that every manufacturer in this 
group is a responsible one, that these mills are 
operated by experienced lumbermen, and _ that 
every operator is a man in whom the buyer may 
place confidence with the assurance that he will 
get at least what he is paying for, with courteous 
treatment a basic factor. 


A. C. Schryver Lumber Co. 


The religion of the A. C. Schryver Lumber Co., 
of Louisville, Misg., is ‘‘to meet every obliga- 
tion as it falls due,’’ and it is one of the sawmill 
concerns that do ‘‘not owe a dollar in the world 
and will allow no one to owe them.’’ 

The A. C. Schryver Lumber Co. is operating 
three sawmills with a combined daily capacity of 
75,000 feet and in addition has three portable 
mills whose output it controls, giving it a daily 
capacity of more than 100,000 feet. It owns 
about 7,000 acres of fine shortleaf timber lands 
and has timber rights to about 5,000 acres more. 
The company has a planing mill at Louisville, 
ample dry kiln eapacity, and is prepared to 
make any lumber item. It makes a specialty of 
long joists, short dimension, heavy timbers and 
dressed finish. 

During the war the company had heavy Gov- 


ernment contracts and since the United States 
entered the fight it has given practically its 
entire output to the Government. 

Mrs. A. C. Schryver, of Chicago, widow of A. 
C. Schryver, who died in April, 1916, is the 
sole owner of the business. Mr. Schryver was 
an unusually good lumberman. He began opera- 
tions in 1908 at Lake, Miss., under the name of 
the Scott County Lumber Co. He soon moved to 
Forest, Miss., on account of better shipping 
facilities, and in September, 1911, moved his 
operations to Louisville and changed the com- 
pany’s name to its present style. 

After Mr. Schryver’s death L. H. Stubblefield, 
who had been with Mr. Schryver for six years 
as bookkeeper and later as assistant manager, 
became general manager, which position he still 
holds. Mr, Stubblefield is in absolute charge 
of the business. He is rated as one of the 
ablest young lumbermen in Mississippi and he 
bears an enviable reputation for honesty and 
good business principles. 


Bienville Lumber Co. 


The Bienville Lumber Co., with its complete 
plant and office located at Forest, Miss., on the 
Alabama & Vicksburg Railroad, has one of the 
best equipped shortleaf sawmills in Mississippi. 
The mill consists of a band and a gang with a 
daily capacity of 100,000 feet. The power plant 
consists of eight boilers, 72 feet x 18 inches 
with Dutch oven marine setting. 

The dry kilns consist of four rooms Standard 
dry kilns with a 24-hour capacity of 60,000 feet. 
Two large sheds, 50 x 300 feet, are used for 
storing the upper grades. A modern planing 
mill of greater capacity than the sawmill can 
cut has equipment of American fast self-feeding 
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VIEW ON YARD OF HENDERSON-MOLPUS CO. (LEFT) AND PRODUCTS OF A. C. SCHRYVER LUMBER CO. (RIGHT) 
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machines and a Woods molder. The 





woods equipment ineludes sixteen 
miles of railroad, two rod and three 
Shay engines, one skidder, two load- 
ers, and plenty of log cars. 

Timber resources consist of 30,000 
acres of shortleaf, principally of the 
light, soft Mississippi texture. This 
large supply insures a long life for the 
company. A_ specialty is made in 
manutacture of general yard stock, 
especially finish, casing, base, floor- 
ing, ceiling and all kinds of molding 
as well as drop siding. 

Two able and experienced lumber- 








thirteen years ago by R. H. Molpus 
and M. H. Henderson. After build- 
ing up a tremendous general store 
business these progressive business 
men decided to enter the lumber in- 
dustry. They divided their energies, 
Mr. Henderson continuing in charge 
of the mercantile ‘business and Mr. 
Molpus, who is a practical lumber- 
man, taking full charge of the lumber 
end. 

Today the Henderson-Molpus Co. 
has nearly a dozen small mills in its 
various tracts of timber and a huge 





men are the officers of the com- 
pany. They are W. A. Daven- 
port, president and manager, and J. R. Mitchell, 
secretary and treasurer and general sales mana- 
ger. Before coming to Forest Mr. Davenport 
and Mr. Mitchell operated a mill for fifteen years 
in Alberta, La. 
DeWeese-Rodgers Lumber Co. 

One of the best lumber operations along the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad from New- 
ton to Louisville is the plant of the DeWeese- 
Rodgers Lumber Co., a partnership owned jointly 
by W. C. Rodgers and A. DeWeese. They have a 
sawmill and a modern planing mill just outside 
of Philadelphia and operate half a dozen small 
mills in their timber near Philadelphia. 

Shortleaf finish and flooring, ceiling and sid- 
ing, common boards, dimension and timbers are 
all manufactured by this company. First class 
manufacturing is a hobby here and the manu- 
factured stock is well taken care of until it is 
loaded on the car and billed to the customer, All 
No. 1 and better items are kiln dried. The tim- 
ber is a close grained shortleaf suitable for 
timbers and dimension and the rosemary is 
especially adapted for all finish items. 

Before becoming a partner in the DeWeese- 


PLANT AND LOG POND OF BOLINGER-FRANKLIN LUMBER CO. 


Hindman, reared from a boy in the various mill 
operations directed by George W. Fouke, is 
general manager. Ample timber resources sur- 
round the mill to insure its life as long as Mr. 
Fouke and Mr. Hindman will care to continue in 
active service. 


Hall & Legan Lumber Co, 


The Hall & Legan Lumber Co., located at Mor- 
ton, Miss., on the Alabama & Vicksburg Railroad, 
has a normal capacity of 80,000 feet daily. Its 
equipment consists of an 8-inch band mill, cir- 
cular rig, and a 7-inch band resaw. A standard 
dry kiln with ample capacity and a planing mill 
equipped with three fast feed American matchers, 
one 15-inch American molder and a Mershon re- 
saw give this plant ample capacity to specialize 
in shortleaf finish, flooring and ceiling. It also 
manufactures all kinds of common boards and 
dimension, catering especially to the retail lum- 
ber yard trade. 

G. W. Legan is secretary and general mana- 
ger of the company. Mr. Legan is not only an 
able but a popular lumberman and he has been very 
successful at Morton. He believes that east 


concentration yard and planing mill 
at Philadelphia, where the sales office 
is conducted by Mr. Molpus. A mill 
with a daily capacity of 75,000 feet was built 
recently at Sebastapol to opeu up a splendid tract 
of shortleaf, 

The Henderson-Molpus Co, makes a specialty of 
dimension and long joists, 10 to 26 feet, from 
shortleaf, but there is no item that it does not 
cut in quantities. The rosemary pine in this 
locality is especially fine for finish and a regular 
amount of finish, flooring, ceiling and drop sid- 
ing is cut. Cut to order timbers have always 
been a favorite item, and this company has done 
its part in filling Government orders in this 
particular as well as in yard stock items. 

Mr. Molpus is secretary, treasurer and. general 
manager of the company and Mr. Henderson is 
president. They make an excellent team. 

J. R. Buckwalter Lumber Co. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its issue of June 
8, 1918, carried a story of the life and achieve- 
ments of J. R. Buckwalter, of Union, Miss., one 
of America’s pioneer lumbermen. Incidentally 
it was mentioned that Mr. Buckwalter has been 
a subscriber to and an ardent reader of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ever since its first issue, 
over forty years ago, 
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BIENVILLE LUMBER CO.’S MILL AT FOREST, MISS. (LEFT) AND PLANT AND YARD OF THE HALL & LEGAN LUMBER CO. (RIGHT) 


Rodgers Lumber Co. Mr. De Wesse was a manu- 
facturer around Philadelphia for ten years. Mr. 
Rodgers was a jobber at Hattiesburg from 1900 
until he joined forces with Mr. DeWeese in 
1913. He handles the sales and Mr. DeWeese is 
in charge of manufacture. 


George W. Fouke Lumber Co. 


A description of the new mill and resources of 
the George W. Fouke Lumber Co. of Fouke, Miss., 
was. given in a recent issue of the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN. Fouke is connected with the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern Railroad by the Mississippi 
& Western Railroad at Stevens, Miss., just 
north.of the great lumber city of Laurel. Until 
a postoffice is established 
at Fouke the address of 


the company is Louin, 
Miss. 
An ,.8-foot . Diamond 


band mill and a 7-foot 
Clark _ Bros. resaw will 
give ample capacity to 
cut. up the pine holdings, 
which for. the first few 
years will be of the same 
shortleaf variety peculiar 
to the mills of this group, 
and two Moore dry kilns 
will insure the correct 
manufacture of the va- 
rious grades of finish and 
yard stock, 

C..W. Fouke, son of 
George W. Fouke, a pi- 
oneer lumbermen of Tex- 
arkana, is president of the 


Mississippi shortleaf is inferior to no shortleaf 
in the world for all kinds of finish and yard and 
shed stock because of its lightness and soft 
texture and he has built up a splendid retail 
yard trade. 

Mr. Legan is developing some of his cutover 
lands and now has one of the best farms stocked 
with blooded cattle in Mississippi. 


Henderson-Molpus Co. 


The Henderson-Molpus Co., of Philadelphia, 
Miss., one of the largest producers of dimension 
and long joists from shortleaf yellow pine in 
Mississippi, with a daily capacity of 150,000 feet, 
grew out of a mercantile business established 


The J. R. Buckwalter Lumber Co. plant at 
Union, Miss., is located in the heart of the fine 
shortleaf pine timber belt of east Mississippi. 
The sawmill has a capacity of about 25,000,000 
feet a year. A modern planing mill, dry kiln and 
modern woods equipment make it a first class 
operation in every respect. 

The J. R. Buckwalter Lumber Co. cuts prac- 
tically every item in shortleaf and rosemary. A 
large dimension and long joists business has been 
built up, but special orders of timbers and finish 
and yard stocks are manufactured here in a high 
class manner, A. I. Buekwalter, one of J. R. 
Buckwalter’s five successful sons, is president and 
general manager of the Union plant. 

The J. R. Buckwalfter 











company that bears his 
father’s name and S. N. 


(LEFT) SOME EAST MISSISSIPPI SOFT PINE LOGS—(CENTER) A TYPICAL PRODUCT OF AN EAST 
MISSISSIPPI PLANING MILL—(RIGHT) ‘VIEW OF J. R. BUCKWALTER LUMBER CO.’S PLANT 


Lumber Co, is proud of 
its reputation and of the 
fact that when it ae- 
quires a new customer it 
gives him the kind of 
service that in time makes 
an old customer out of 
him, 


8S. H. Bolinger & Co. 

S. H. Bolinger & Co, 
have executive offices at 
Shreveport, La., sales of- 
fices at 1123 Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Chi- 
cago, and two shortleaf 
mills, one at Zama, Miss., 
and one at Silas, Ala. 
The Zama mill, which 
goes under the name of 
the Bolinger - Franklin 
Lumber Co., is a new and 
modern double band 
board mill with ten to fif- 
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teen years’ cut ahead from timber in the heart 
of the finest shortleaf belt in Mississippi, the 
belt that serves all eight of those mills which are 
advertising the merits of this timber in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

8. H. Bolinger, dean of Shreveport lumbermen, 
is president and general manager of the company 
that bears his name. B. H. Bolinger, Mr. Bol- 
inger’s eldest son, is assistant to the president 
and secretary-treasurer and he is an able lumber- 
man. He looks largely after the operating end 
of the business. M. 8S. Bolinger, brother of S. 
H. Bolinger, is vice president. J. Donner is 
sales manager. Mr. Donner bears the reputation 
of being one of the keenest salesmen in the yellow 
pine industry. He knows his trade and he knows 
how to satisfy it. The sales oflice was moved 
to Chicago recently so Mr. Donner could be nearer 
his customers. He has been with 8. H. Bolinger & 
Co. eight years and in the business since 1902. 

Concerning the Bolinger-Franklin Lumber Co., 


which owns the mill at Zama _ (postoffice 
Kosciusko), 8. H. Bolinger is president of this 
company and A. L, Franklin, one of the principal 
owners, is secretary, treasurer and general man- 
ager. Mr. Franklin makes his home at Zama 
and is in full charge. 

The mill is a double cutting band with 100,- 
000 feet daily capacity. It cuts exclusively 1- 
inch boards and every board is kiln dried. The 
company owns ten miles of logging road and six- 
teen and one-half miles of traffic railroad, the 
Kosciusko & Southeastern, of which Mr, Frank- 
lin is president and general manager and B. H. 
Bolinger is vice president. The woods equipment 
includes a Clyde skidder, Clyde rapid loader, 
plenty of 60,000 capacity log cars and heavy loco- 
motives. 

The Bolinger-Franklin Lumber Co. is the only 
mill of this group of eight which cuts inch lum- 
ber exclusively. But it operates in the same 
class of timber that the others have, the close 


grained shortleaf and rosemary peculiar to this 
section, noted for lightness and soft texture. 

A further word about 8. H. Bolinger will be 
of interest to his wide circle of friends. No 
more public spirited man lives in Shreveport, 
as he has particularly proved by his work in be- 
half of war activities. He has béen a manu- 
facturer of southern pine for the last thirty-two 
years, fifteen years of which time he has lived 
in Shreveport. He was reared in Kansas and 
spent the first fifteen years of his business life 
in the retail lumber business. Then he went 
south to make his fortune and succeeded. The 
8S. H. Bolinger & Co. executive offices occupy a 
suite of eight rooms on the twelfth floor of the 
Merchants Bank Building, one of the handsome- 
est office suites in the entire South. Mr. Bol- 
inger is also heavily interested in farming and oil 
lands. He is a member of the Shreveport Golf 
and Country Club. His only vice is golf and he 
plays that as well.as he manufactures lumber. 








WAR SERVICE SPIRIT IN WEST COAST MEET 


Lumbermen Adopt Resolutions Asking for Loyal Legion During Peace—Want Tariff on Canadian Shingles— 
Urge Allocation of Railroad Fir Orders Among Mills 


PorTLAND, Ore., Nov. 16.—An earnest desire and 
determination to continue to serve the Government 
and the country, now that the war is over, as in 
the day of world war just ended was unanimously 
evidenced at a mass meeting of the lumber and 
logging industry of the north Pacifie coast held 
in the ball room of the Multnomah Hotel here to- 
day, attended by over 200 representative men of 
the industry. As President R. H. Burnside so 
aptly expressed it, it was ‘‘the war spirit con- 
tinued,’’ 

The sudden bringing about of peace conditions 
and abrupt termination of the Government’s orders 





RALPH H, BURNSIDE, RAYMOND, WASIL.; 
President West Coast Association 


for spruce airplane material, together with the 
resultant uncertainty in the wood ship building in- 
dustry, but particularly the former, have involved 
the lumbermen and loggers of western Washington 
and Oregon in severe financial loss, unless, as is 
confidently expected, the Government remunerates 
the producers for the damages caused by the sud- 
den breaking of contracts. Millions of dollars 
have been put into the building of roads, starting 
and equipping of logging operations, the producing 
and buying of logs for getting out airplane mate- 
rial, all of which expenditure is now useless and 
the lumber and logs produced have greatly depre- 
ciated for commercial purposes. The order of the 
spruce division issued by wire the day following 
the declaration of the armistice, absolutely stop- 
ping the receiving of a single carload of spruce or 
fir airplane lumber, not only brought about these 
conditions but threw thousands out of work. This, 
in fact, is the most serious phase of the situation, 
for the producers can be reimbursed for the loss 
caused by the breaking of the contract the Govern- 
ment had with them, but it does not seem possible 
to make good to the men who are thrown out of 
work, and who had bought Liberty bonds and other- 
wise obligated themselves, and who now find them- 
selves without work and without income, until their 
situation can be adjusted. 

However, today’s assemblage evinced a spirit of 
patriotism and confidence that the Government 
would adjust matters satisfactorily. It was a 
splendid spirit that was displayed, and a confidence 








in the future that it is believed that developments 
will prove warranted. 

Particularly was confidence expressed in the jus- 
tice, fairness and wisdom of Brig. Gen. Brice P. 
Disque, at the head of the airplane lumber pro- 
duction board, at present absent in Washington. 
He was represented by Lieut. Col. Stearns, who 
stated that he had been directed by Gen. Disque 
to assure the industry that had so generously and 
patriotically turned itself over to the Government 
for the winning of the war that matters would be 
adjusted as soon as possible. 

The sentiment of the meeting was crystalized in 
resolutions prepared and presented by a committee 
consisting of J. J. Donovan, chairman, Belling- 
ham, Wash.; Thorpe Babcock, Hoquiam, Wash.; 
George T. Gerlinger, Dallas, Ore.; F. H. Ransom, 
Portland, Ore.; A. H. Powers, Marshfield, Ore. ; 
Neil Cooney, Cosmopolis, Wash.; A. EK. Poyneer, 
Everett, Wash., and Shad O. Krantz, Seattle, sec- 
retary. 

Reviews Situation 


The meeting convened with President Burnside 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association in 
the chair, at 10 a. m. and continued until late in 
the afternoon, with a short intermission for lunch. 
Secretary Robert B. Allen and assistant secretary 
R. D. Brown were in attendance. President Burn- 
side at the outset reviewed the situation as apply- 
ing to the lumber industry on the north Coast since 
the beginning of the world war, over four years 
ago, referring to the depressed conditions prevail- 
ing until late in 1916, when the airplane and ship 
building demands called for the lumber that grows 
in the fir and spruce forests of this section and no- 
where else in the world. This attracted the atten- 
tion of the sympathizers of the Huns to the indus- 
try and strikes and trouble, delays and destruction 
of property followed until this country went into 
the war and Gen. Disque came to the rescue. Then 
came the sudden and wonderful changes in indus- 
trial and social life, which have now been followed 
by peace so suddenly that the nation and the indus- 
try are not prepared for it. 

President Burnside was optimistic as to the 
future and believed that after the readjustment 
there would be a prosperity built on peace, not 
on war, that would be the greatest in the history 
of the country. He emphasized the point that la- 
bor must continue to be paid the present wage and 
to insure this the price of lumber must not be de- 
pressed. To help bring about a just and equitable 
readjustment of the industry, he declared, a strong 
committee must be sent to the meeting in Chicago 
to be held Nov. 22, called by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association at the request of the 
xovernment. This meeting, he said, would be the 
most important for the industry of any since the 
mobilization of the nation and the industries at 
the beginning of the war. 


Announcements were made on telegraphic advices 
of the raising of the embargo on lumber shipments 
into the territory east of the Mississippi River and 
north of the Potomac, with the exception of local 
congested districts at New York and Philadelphia 
and possibly one or two other eastern ports. 

The trade outlook, with building and shipping 
restrictions reduced to a minimum, was reported 
to be encouraging in telegrams received from lum- 
bermen in the middle West. No large stocks were 
reported at the mills. The commercial trade in 


the middle West and East has not been able or 
desirous of buying, except from hand to mouth, 
for the last year, and there are no stocks in the 





wholesale and retail yards to cause apprehension. 

As to the export trade, the whole world needs 
lumber, and particularly that part of it tributary 
to the Pacific, and beeause of lack of ships for 
the last four years has not been able to get a sup- 
ply. The wooden ships that have been built should 
be arranged to carry lumber. It was also urged 
that steps be taken to have wooden ship building 
continue, either by the Government, or by having 
the commandeering clause removed from contracts 
that wooden ship building might continue on private 
account and on contract from foreign nations. 





J. J. DONOVAN, BELLINGHAM, WASH.; 
Of Committee to Attend Chicago Meeting 


Shipping laws should be revised and handicaps re- 
moved or arrangements be made for subsidies to 
place American shipping on an equal footing with 
that of other countries. It was stated that already 
inquiries are coming from Pacific ports for lumber 
to be exported from this Coast, and that the Gov- 
ernment should be asked to place tonnage at the 
disposal of lumber shippers as soon as it is possi- 
ble. Along this line a resolution was approved fa- 
voring the elimination of Panama Canal tolls on 
cargoes in American ships. 

As to the alleged defects in the wooden ships 
hastily made during the last year, it was pointed 
out that wooden ships have been successful from 
time immemorial but that they should be con- 
structed of seasoned lumber, which has not always 
been possible under the war construction program, 
where time was such an important factor. 


Committee to Attend National Meeting 


The following committee was named to go to 
Chicago to attend the National meeting there Nov. 
22: J. J. Donovan, Bellingham, Wash.; W. H. 
Boner, Everett, Wash.; A. 8. Kerry, Portland, Ore.; 
F,. H. Ransom, Portland, Ore.; A. C. Dixon, Eu- 
gene, Ore.; W. H. Talbot, San Francisco; and 
R. H. Burnside, Raymond, Wash. 


In addition to the above W. 8S. Burnett, of the 
Hammond Lumber Co., San Francisco, will join 
the Coast delegation at Chicago. Maj. E. G. 
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Griggs, of Tacoma, who is in the East, George S. 
Long, of Tacoma, and W. D. Plue, of Rainier, Ore., 
who expect to be in the East at that time will also 
probably attend. Secretary Robert B. Allen, of 
the association, will leave for Chicago tomorrow, 
a day in advance, to arrange for the north Coast del- 
egation. 
Resolutions Adopted 


The resolutions were prepared by the committee 
appointed after the sentiment of the meeting had 
been expressed. They should indicate the broad 
and patriotic view of the industry. The work of 
the men in the camps and mills, far removed from 
the glory of the fighting front, was commended, as 
was the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen, 
as an organization, and the hope expressed that it 
continue during peace times as a means of con- 
ference and understanding between all engaged in 
the industry, provided its members agree to the 
principle of the open shop. It was also urged 
that the military organization directing the Loyal 
Legion be continued under Gen. Disque be con- 
tinued during the reconstruction period. It was 
also urged that the lumber and shingle industry 
be given the protection against Canadian imports 
by the same tariff that Canada now imposes on 
American lumber and shingles going into that 
country. In other words it was the feeling that 





ROBERT B. ALLEN, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Secretary West Coast Association 


lying districts whose input represents about 3,000,000,- 
000 feet of logs annually, it was unanimously resolved 
that the urgency of spruce airplane production has now 
passed, It is recommended and urged that all cost-plus 
airplane material operations be forthwith canceled as 
wasteful, extravagant and not now in the public in- 
terest, as well as greatly demoralizing to the lumber 
interests of the entire Northwest. Further, that the 
investigation recommended in the report of Charles E. 
Hughes be promptly made.—Paciric NorTHWEST LOG- 
GERS’ BUREAU. 

There was no action taken at today’s meeting of 
the industry regarding this matter, nor was it dis- 
cussed. It seemed to be the general opinion that 
now since all operations had been terminated, and 
as perfect confidence was expressed ‘in Gen. 
Disque’s ability to handle the different phases of the 
spruce production work, all such matters could be 
well left to his judgment. 





EXPORT DEPARTMENT LAUNCHED 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 19.—The export depart 
ment of the Southern Hardwood Traffic association, 
which will have charge of all phases of foreign 
and coastwise movements of hardwood lumber and 
forest products from southern and eastern fields, 
was formally launched at a meeting here today of 








WHEREAS, We prepare now to sever our heretofore close associations 
with the spruce production division of the signal corps, we desire most 
earnestly to give to the public a statement of commendation of the efficient 
and successful work of the division in the duty assigned it of securing the 
necessary quantities and quality of lumber needed for airplanes for all the 
Allies. Far removed from the glamour and the glory that helps to alleviate 
the pains and suffering of the fighting front, the officers and men of this 
division have labored unceasingly, many of them realizing that in all 
probability the one opportunity for an active application of their chosen 
profession was being denied them while they devoted their ability and 
energies to the important work of supporting the fighting units. To Gen. 
Disque we reaffirm our many expressions of confidence, now proved un- 
deniably justified, in his ability and integrity, and commend him and 
congratulate ourselves and our country that a man of such breadth of 
vision, such clear foresight, and such firm decision was placed in charge 
of this important work. We do not forget that it was necessary to prepare 
for an indefinite war and that all activities were planned to conform. The 
end was as sudden and unexpected as it was welcome. 


Closely allied to the army, and as an absolutely necessary part of the 
organization that has made possible the accomplishment of these things, 
has been that body of men who have worked in the woods and mills, 
banded solidly and loyally together under the name of the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers and Lumbermen, and particularly to these men should be given 
the credit that they deserve. Now, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That we, the representatives of a majority of the lumber- 
ing industry of the Pacific Northwest, in mass meeting assembled this 
16th day of November, 1918, subscribe to the above as recognition of the 
faithful, efficient and valuable work of the department of the Government 
that has controlled the activities of this industry during that period of the 
war in which the United States has been engaged. 


Until there is a marked reduction In the cost of living, we oppose any 
reduction in wages even should lumber fall in value, and then not until! 
after a conference with the Loyal Legion. 


The Loyal Legion, having demonstrated its value in time of war, we 
favor its continuance in time of peace as a means of conference and under- 
standing between all engaged in the manufacture of logs and lumber, pro- 
vided it agrees to the principle of the open shop. We request the con- 
tinuance of the present military organization directing the Loyal Legion, 
under Gen. Disque, during the reconstruction period. 


We favor a special committee of seven, to be appointed by the Chair, to 
attend the Chicago conference, with the understanding that a further con- 
ference at Washington, D. C., is desirable. 


WHEREAS, The imports of lumber and shingles from Canada, duty 
free, for the first eight months of each of the following years was: 

1916—Lumber, $14,960,783; shingles, $2,338,717; 1917—lumber, $16,708,602; 
shingles, $3,359,648; 1918—lumber, $23,882,028; shingles, $3,925,078. 

WHEREAS, Canada levies a duty of 7!/2 percent to 42/2 percent against 
similar American products, therefore excluding them from that coun- 
try, and 


WHEREAS, The United States needs money to pay the expenses of 
the war, 


RESOLVED, By the lumbermen of the Northwest, in convention as- 
sembled at Portland, Ore., that we request the Congress of the United 
States immediately to amend our revenue laws by imposing the same duty 
on Canadian lumber, as a reciprocal duty, that Canada imposes on our 
lumber products. 


RESOLVED, further, That our secretary be instructed to send copies of 
this resolution to the tariff commission and to senators and representatives 
of the northwestern States. 


WHEREAS, The signing of the armistice has stopped the Government 
purchase of airplane material and many other fir and spruce lumber items 
used in the war program; raised the bullding ban too late to permit of 
diverting products into normal building channels because of approaching 
winter, and thrown thousands of workmen out of employment thru cur- 
tailment of Government and private logging, manufacturing and ship 
building operations, 

Existing conditions will cause further curtailment of output and conse- 
quent unemployment until spring building begins, unless some part of the 
heavy building requirements for 1919 are anticipated now, 

The Government can help the Northwest in this emergency which faces 
both its labor and its capital, First, by removing restrictions on all wood 
construction; second, by cancelling embargoes on lumber movements by 
rail and water; third, by permitting wood ship yards to take domestic and 
foreign orders; fourth, by placing orders for wooden steamers and salling 
ships sufficient to care for special trades which always have used such 
vessels but which can not obtain them now; fifth, by providing tonnage for 
the overseas lumber trade as soon as the food emergency will permit. 

We feel that this issue is of vital importance to the entire Northwest 
and is deserving of immediate and serious consideration. 

The lumber industry of the Northwest is materially affected by the 
cessation of war activities and the consequent cancelation of the extensive 
air-craft program, as well as the cancelation of orders for millions of feet 
of fir lumber designed for other Government requirements; and with the 
further tendency of all purchasing powers to await adjustment of condi- 
tions before ordering their requirements the industry Is threatened with 
temporary demoralization which must necessarily affect labor conditions 
unless immediate preventive measures are taken to relieve the situation. 
And in order to stabilize the industry so that the present labor situation 
may be supported and any reduction in wages be postponed until the cost 
of living is materially reduced, it is therefore 


RESOLVED, By the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association in meeting 
assembled, that in order to inspire confidence in the future of the lumber 
industry and to stabilize conditions so as to tide over the existing emer- 
gency, that the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association urgently requests 
the War Industries Board to prevail upon the United States Raliroad Ad- 
ministration immediately to place with the War Industries Board for allo- 
cation by the Fir Production Board among the mills of the Pacific North- 
west requisitions for fir lumber and ties which, it Is understood, altho 
urgently needed for use by the railroads, are now being withheld. 








between Canada and the United States the tariff 
on lumber and shingles should be reciprocal. 

That labor may continue to be employed at the 
present wage, and that industry be stabilized, the 
Government was urged to help the continuation 
of the wooden ship building industry, to provide 
tonnage for overseas trade, by removing all re- 
strictions on building and all embargoes on ship- 
ments that are consistent with conditions prevail- 
ing, and that the requisitions for fir lumber and 
ties for the railroads be placed thru the Fir Pro- 
duction Board. The resolutions in full appear in 
black face type on this page. 





- OPPOSES COST-PLUS OPERATIONS 


PoRTLAND, OrE., Nov. 16.—At a meeting of the 
Pacific Northwest Loggers’ Bureau, at Seattle, 
Nov. 11, that organization went on record as op- 
posing all cost-plus airplane material production 
operations, and asking that there be made the in- 
vestigation of the lumber production end of the 
airplane construction program as recommended by 
Charles E, Hughes, in his report recently made 
public. The following telegram was sent to. Gen. 
Brice P. Disque: 

At a meeting held at Seattle today the Pacific North- 
west Loggers’ Bureau, composed of the operators of 
Puget Sound, Grays Harbor, Columbia River and out 





W. H. BONER, EVERETT, WASH. ; 
Of Committee to Attend Chicago Meeting 


the executive and advisory committees recently ap- 
pointed by James E. Stark. 

These committees believe that there is now com- 
paratively little prospect of securing freight room 
in the ordinary way for handling exports to Eu- 
rope, with the result that the department will, for 
the immediate future, devote its activities largely 
to chartering of vessels in which to handle lumber 
overseas, according to a statement issued this 
afternoon by George C. Ehemann, chairman of the 
executive committee, who presided at the meeting. 

Lumber interests of Memphis, as well as those 
from the southern and eastern hardwood produe- 
ing territories, are confident there will be a tre- 
mendous demand for hardwood lumber and forest 
products from Europe and the executive and ad- 
visory committees will proceed to put the depart- 
ment in such shape that it will be able to render 
maximum service to those members of the associa- 
tion who are engaged in exportation of these com- 
modities. They will therefore proceed to work out 
all details of the department, including establish- 
ment of forwarding agents at the principal ports 
and such other agencies as may be deemed neces- 
sary. 

It is estimated that the department will handle 
at least 90 percent of the vast tonnage of lumber 
and forest products going overseas or via coast- 
wise vessels to destinations in this country. 
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OPTIMISM RULES SOUTHERN CYPRESS MEETING 





Members See Big Prosperity for Trade — Assessment Doubled to Provide Ad- 
vertising Funds—Insurance Companies Ask Aid 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

JACKSONVILLE, Fuia., Nov. 20.—The status of 
business conditions in general and their relations 
to the cypress business in particular during the 
coming reconstruction period formed the main 
theme of discussion at the closing session of the 
semiannual meeting of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association, held at the Mason Hotel, 
here, today. 

While individual opinions concerning certain 
phases of this situation naturally differed, the 
unanimous consensus was that, like all other Amer- 
ican industries, the cypress trade faces an era of 
wonderful prosperity, with probably a few months 
of rather unsettled business in the interim. As to 
the last year or more, cypress has for the first time 
in its history, in the opinion of the men who make 
it, commanded a fair price. The Government has 
been its largest user for eighteen months and has 
now become its smallest customer. Railroads ob- 
viously are going to be the next largest consumers 
of cypress; and in this connection it was stated 
that the Railroad Administration is holding up 
orders for 300,000,000 feet of lumber that will 
have to be placed shortly. Farmers, who consti- 
tate normally the largest buyers of cypress, will 
come into the market now that building restrictions 
have been removed. Mill stocks are materially 
below normal and are shot to pieces. Shipments 
have been reasonably good but production has been 





FREDERIC WILBERT, PLAQUEMINE, LA. ; 
President 


unreasonably bad, due to influenza and labor 
shortage largely. 

One of the most significant things ever done by 
any industrial association was the unanimous adop- 
tion of a motion to double the assessment of mem- 
bers to provide funds to increase the association’s 
advertising from date to July 1, the increase made 
necessary by the reduced revenue of the association 
because of the enforced curtailment and the cus- 
tomary shutdown of the mills during the coming 
two months. 


The meeting was called to order at noon by 
President Frederic Wilbert, with the following con- 
cerns represented : 


Big Salkahatchie Cypress Co., Varnville, 8. C. 
Black River Cypress Co., Gable, 8. C 
Bowie Lumber Co., Bowie, La. 
Bowie Lumber Co. No. 2, Allemands, La. 

Bowie Lumber Co., No. 4, St. James, La. 
Brownell-Drews Lumber Co., Morgan City, La. 
Burton-Swartz Cypress Co., Perry, Fla. 

Cummer Cypress Co., Sumner, Fla. 

Cummer Lumber Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co., Donner, La. 
Everglade Cypress Co., Loughman, Fla. 

A. G. Garbutt Lumber Co., Statenville, Ga. 

Gress Manufacturing Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Hebard _— Co., Waycross, Ga. 

Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Co., Jeanerette, La. 
Opdenweyer-Alcus Cypress Co., Sorrento, La. 
Osceola vpross Co., Bridge End, Fla. 

Savannah River Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga. 
Standard Lumber Co., Live Oak, Fla. 

St. Bernard Cypress Co., Arabi, La. 

A. Wilberts Sons Lumber & Shingle Co., Plaquemine, 


F. B. Williams Cypress Co., Patterson, La. 


The President’s Views 


President Wilbert summed up the conditions 
confronting the trade in the following address: 
We are meeting at a very wonderful time in the 


history of our country. What is before us is to resume 
our ordinary course of life at the earliest possible mo- 
ment and to do this with such calmness and fore- 
thought that general conditions will be very slightly 
disturbed. None of us know what the immediate future 
will bring about, but all of us are certain that the ulti- 
mate trade conditions will be the most wonderful we 
have ever experienced. Should there unfortunately be 
a slight disturbance during the next few months we 
must bear in mind that such disturbance is only pre- 
liminary to a demand for lumber such as we have 
never known. 

Let us think for a moment of the fact that Uncle 
Sam, in the space of eighteen months, has developed 
into a buyer of the various products of this country 
to the extent of '$24,000,000,000 a year and that, 
as he is now stocked up with his full requirements, 
he will no longer be in the market. It is probably 
true that he will not chop off purchases in their en- 
tirety, but it is undoubtedly true that his 1919 pur- 
chases will not be within $15,000,000,000 of those 
made during 1918. The country can not lose so big a 
customer as this overnight and find a new customer for 
a like volume of goods at the same moment. We will 
find the new customer and business will boom, but there 
must be a short period during which we are looking 
for him. This adjustment period is dangerous for those 
of us who are not careful and who do not realize to the 
fullest extent that it is only temporary. 


Finances 


The report of the treasurer, E. G. Swartz, was 
of unusual interest because it told of an unusual 
condition. The labor shortage, influenza and other 
adverse conditions necessitated the curtailment of 
production and were manifested in the receipts of 
the association. The most serious effect of stinted 
revenue, Mr. Swartz said, would be felt in the ad- 
vertising policy of the association, which would 
have to be curtailed. In his opinion it is time to 
increase the advertising vastly. In order to provide 
funds for increasing the advertising, which all 
members felt to be necessary, it was voted to double 


the present assessment from now to July 1 to tide 
over a dull period among the mills. 
The Baldwin Lumber Co., Baldwin, La., was 
admitted to membership. 
Insurance 


C. 8. Williams, presenting the report of the 
insurance committee, stressed the fact that the 
fire losses in the lumber trade have been severe 
during the last three years and proportionately 
larger than in any other line. He said that the 
mutual and interinsurance companies have been 
hard hit and will have to look to members to stand 
by them. A point of interest brought out in the 
report was that 
our average rate has advanced only nine-tenths of one 
cent within the last year, when insurance people ex- 
pected it to show an advance of at least 14% percent, 
or an increase of practically $31,000 in premiums, and 
the fact is that our average insurance rate is now 6.8 
less than it was in 1916. 

Mr. Williams urged the members to resist the 
efforts that are being made in certain quarters to 
compel the mutual and interinsurance companies 
to provide greater alleged safeguards in the way of 
large surplus deposits ete. . 

After luncheon the first order of business was 
the consideration of the request from the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to send a com- 
mittee to the Chicago meeting on Friday. This led 
to an open discussion as to what was best to be 
done, and it was decided that the committee should 
go to Chicago uninstructed and be governed by the 
consensus of the meeting there. 

The matter of further governmental regulation 
or supervision of prices and the closely connected 
problem of labor were considered too big topics for 
regional decision. 

The following committee was appointed and left 
on the evening train for Chicago: I. E. Fetty, 
Frank Opdenweyer, H. B. Hewes, R. 8. Barnett 
and ueorge E. Watson. 

Several committees reported on routine matters. 
The balance of the afternoon was consumed by a 
discussion of market conditions. 





_ HARDWOOD MEN SCAN FUTURE OF TRADE 





Shortage of Labor Continues to Curtail Production — Post-war Economic 
Prophets Disagree—Outlook Considered Hopeful 





MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 18—What future months 
have in store for the lumber industry, especially 
northern hardwoods, afforded a subject for general 
discussion at the meeting of the Northern Hard- 
wood Wholesale Association when it met at the 
Milwaukee Athletic Club in this city last Friday. 
Practically the entire meeting was taken up with 
the general subject as to what business conditions 
will be, now that readjustment must take place 
from a war to a peace basis in this country. Tho 
some saw a few rocks in the roadway before busi- 
ness could hum again in its old time normal style, 
most of the speakers were very optimistic in their 
views as to the future. Tho all present admitted 
that the country faces tremendous economic prob- 
lems, they could not help but see that conditions 
favorable to continued prosperity far outweighed 
anything thinkable which might upset the country 
economically. 

President H. C. Humphrey, of Appleton, Wis., 
started the discussion thru a digest of conditions 
in his opening remarks, and Secretary J. H. Hay- 
den, of Minneapolis, Minn., confined his report to 
a reading of a news letter issued by a prominent 
New York bank relative to the outlook. Follow- 
ing these reports were several short talks during 
which every phase affecting future lumber trade 
and particularly northern hardwoods was touched 
upon. From the viewpoint of northern hardwoods, 
every wholesaler present declared that the war 
closes with stocks in the North less than 50 per- 
cent of normal, with an outlook that log production 
will fall short of what is taken out of the woods 
in previous seasons when peace prevailed. Grant- 
ing that production may now be increased some 
with a slight improvement that may come with 
freer labor supply, there is nothing that would 
then lead to the belief that northern stocks will 
be in any way equal to the demand next spring. 
‘*Hold tight’’ was the slogan, and judging from 
what the speaker said there ought not to be much 
weakening among northern wholesalers in the next 
few weeks. It was told that fifty-seven northern 
mills report production 40 percent of normal times. 

President Humphrey declared in his address that 
great problems had come with peace which, like 
war time preblems, must be solved before business 
can move without any serious hitches, or reason 
for causing panicky conditions. He said that as 
to the future one man’s guess was as good as 
another’s and by way of contrast he read the fore- 
cast of one leading ‘banker who saw nothing but 
big business ahead and of another who could see 


nothing but breakers. Consensus of business every- 
where, he said, however, led to the opinion that 
there is no valid reason why peace should not after 
a few weeks witness a wonderful run of good 
business, to continue for a long period. He also 
cited the words of E. H. Gary, the steel magnate, 
which represented about a ‘‘50-50’’ view, being 
to the point that business could go ahead if the 
business men or the country believed that it would 
and would conduct themselves in a confident 
manner. 

The news letter of the National City Bank 
pointed that economic conditions could be disturbed 
if there was any sudden and serious eruption in 
the employment of labor or prices paid to labor, 
but that such a condition ought not to come about 
because there was on hand work enough for all 
if American industry made up its mind to move 
ahead. 


Remarks of the President 
President Humphrey spoke as follows: 


History since our last meeting has been making 
rapidly. The Hun has been vanquished—an armistice 
been proclaimed—the bloody part of the war is over— 
and now comes the great problem of readjustment and 
getting business from a war to a peace basis. What 
the immediate future has in store for us is the great 
problem we have to meet. The coming few months, in 
my opinion, are going to be critical ones and it will 
be necessary for lumbermen to use their o~—_ ability 
and courage in keeping their business from becoming 
———s panicky as far as lumber prices are con- 
cerned. 

My understanding is that almost all consumers are 
under the impression that there will be a very decided 
slump in all lumber prices now that peace is at hand 
and that they are postyoning their buying with that 
expectation, and it is, therefore, necessary for us to 
keep a tight rein on our sales and use every effort 
possible to keep prices from becoming demoralized. No 
one can form any idea of what conditions are going to 
be. One man’s opinion is about as good as that of 
another. 

A few days ago I read a very enthusiastic speech 
made recently by a prominent head of a large eastern 
banking concern to the effect that the prosperity of this 
country would not be affected by the close of the war 
and that there would be more goods bought than during 
the war period and that in his opinion this country 
was to have unlimited business, stating that we were 
coming out of this war the richest nation on earth— 
that we would have the largest merchant marine— 
that we had been enlarging our foreign trade during 
the war period—that our factories were in shape imme- 
one to take over a large percentage of this foreign 
rade. 

Shortly after that I read an article written by an 
equally prominent man to the effect that the country 
was about to go thru trying times during the recon- 
struction period; that prices and wages were on an 
unnatural basis, and that it would be necessary to 
bring about a radical readjustment—that the five mil- 
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lion men that were in the employ of the Government 
would be turned back to peaceful pursuits, which would 
naturally bring about a surplus of labor, and that in- 
dustrial conditions would have to be scaled down to a 
lower basis and that when this was attempted it would 
mean trouble and that it behooves business men to look 
ahead and use the utmost conservatism in handling 
their business. 
Cool Deliberation Essential 


Between these two opinions we have that of Judge 
Gary, of the United States Steel Corporation, recently 
expressed as follows: 


“Bibert H. Gary, head of the United States Steel 
Corporation, today warned the American people to be 
on their guard against ‘economic demoralization, de- 
pression, and possibly panics’ which might accompany 
readjustments after a world war.” 

In a statement issued before he left for Washington 
to confer there tomorrow with the War Industries 
Board regarding steps necessary to return the steel 
trade to a peace basis, Mr. Gary cautioned the public 
to “exercise prudence, deliberation and courage,” as 
“much depends upon the attitude and speech of men.” 

Mr. Gary asserted that there would still be “a 
normal and certain volume of business.” Any attempt 
to secure more than a proper share of this business, he 
said, would impede rather than accelerate prosperity 
80 that “we must all trim our sails in accordance with 
the drift and amount of business.” 


The brightest business men in the country differ 
as to the future, so it is therefore up to each one of us 
individually to plan out the future for himself and the 
one that guesses right is the one that is going to have 
the greatest success. 

It would seem, however, to me that our policy should 
be conservative and while there may be some readjust- 
ments in lumber prices we should use the utmost en- 
deavor to keep our heads and refuse to demoralize the 
poe during the uncertain period of the next few 
months. 


The Outlook Variously Considered 


Some of the high spots touched by speak- 
ers in their remarks wherein they could not 
see anything but prosperity ahead were: Ending 
of the war finds America with a comparatively 
small casualty list and comparatively small national 
debt when other nations in the war are considered; 
the action of the Government lifting the ban on 
building and industry in order that an avenue 
for workers released from war industries may be 
created spells labor activity; that ship building 
will be continued; a tremendous demand for food- 
stuffs from all over the world, which will mean 
continued prosperity for the farmer; a big foreign 
demand that will come not only from devastated 
Europe but from all ports of the world which 
have been shut off for months on account of short 
tonnage; that we will have a big merchant marine 
to carry our own goods abroad; that the nations 
will owe the United States approximately $10,000,- 
000,000 within a few months; that thousands of 
soldiers who married before they went to Europe 
and thousands of others who will marry on coming 
home will demand homes, which means new con- 
struction; that there will be a big demand for 
home luxuries, such as pianos, musical instruments 
and furniture; that the automobile industry ex- 
pects to hum; that the present supply of raw mate- 
rial will not permit a lower cost of living, which 
will automatically keep wages up; supply of all 
kinds of building material is short of demand 
and will remain so for months; that lumber is in 
short supply and reported about 50 percent of nor- 
mal and winter production will be light as com- 
pared with normal seasons; that sash and door 
and furniture factories, which have had slow busi- 
ness for months, will resume activity; municipal 
improvements and road building will give employ- 
ment to thousands of men and mean the expendi- 
ture of millions of dollars, and many other phases 
that tend to the belief that if America does not 
enjoy the biggest prosperity in the months to come 
that it ever has it will be the country’s own fault. 

Among those who spoke and cited reasons why 
business should be good were: J. H. Reiser, of 
Milwaukee; T. I. Jones, P. M. Parker and A. H. 
Barnard, of Minneapolis, Minn.; Arthur H. Jar- 
vis, of Eau Claire, Wis.; H. M. Halsted, of Mil- 
waukee; Leo H. Schoenhoefer, of Marshfield, Wis.; 
W. H. Sill, of Rhinelander, Wis.; G. A. Vansgness, 
L. E. Fuller, Chicago; E. W. Meeker, Chicago, 
and A. B. Carson, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago. 

The box situation and the demand for low grade 
lumber were given considerable discussion, as were 
bark and railroad ties. Relative to the box situa- 
tion, the movement of spruce from the west Coast 
into territory competing with low grade northern 
hardwoods caused considerable anxiety, but after 
an exchange of views the movement did not cause 
nearly as much fear as at first seemed justified. 





ON DISPLAY at the Chamber of Commerce exhibit 
rooms in the Arctic Building, Seattle, Wash., is a 
spruce board 20 feet long and more than 18 inches 
wide. It came from Cordova, Alaska, and is exhib- 
ited as a fair specimen from that territory, where 
mills are cutting airplane stock. According to 
Forest Supervisor W. E. Weigle, Ketchikan, 
Alaska’s annual cut of timber of all kinds is 80,- 
000,000 board feet. Last year the cut of railroad 
ties, 200,000 in number, was 6,000,000 feet. A total 
of about 20,000,000 feet was cut in two national 
forests, not counting 50,000 cords of wood cut yearly 
in the territorial forests. 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS OCCUPY SAWMILL MEN 





Georgia-Florida Organization Reviews Trade—Transition to Peace-Time Basis 
Discussed—Good Work of Traffic Department Cited 





JACKSONVILLE, FtA., Nov. 18.—That the transi- 
tion of the lumber business, so far as this territory 
is concerned, from a war time to a peace basis 
may be accomplished with as little friction as pos- 
sible was the subject discussed at a specially called 
meeting of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Associa- 
tion, held at the Mason Hotel today. The subject 
to be discussed was the one paramount before the 
trade and the members came from all parts of the 
association’s activities in Alabama, Georgia and 
Florida. The organization appointed a special 
committee to go to Chicago Friday to confer with 
corresponding committees of the parent lumber or- 
ganization of the country, the National Lumber- 
men’s Association. 

At the Chicago meeting the question of how to 
solve the many knotty problems which will beset 
the trade during the reconstruction period, such as 
the demand for lumber, prices and labor, will be 
discussed, after which the parent organization 
will codperate with the Government toward some 
amicable adjustment of these problems. 

President Graves appointed the following com- 
mittee to represent the lumbermen of this territory 
in Chicago: R. M. Bond, M. L. Fleishel, Dr. T. J. 
Baker, A. W. Ranney, W. C. Sherman, Jesse R. 
McLane and M. J. Scanlon. 

W. P. Dopson, federal labor commissioner for 
Florida, addressed the meeting, stating that the 
United States employment service department has 
been getting telegrams from Washington ever 
since the signing of the armistice asking as to the 
labor situation among the sawmills. Mr. Dopson 
explained that his department has assisted the 
manufacturers and that it hopes to do even more 
since the war is over. 

Attorney Y. L. Watson, who has represented 
the association at many recent conferences at 
Washington, addressed the meeting as to what 
the members may expect in the reconstruction days. 
While he was of the opinion that the lumber busi- 
ness will prosper greatly, still, he said, there is 
bound to be a danger period during which the 
lumbermen must pull together. Among the themes 
he touched on was the revenue tax bill, which, he 
explained, will be greatly altered since the lum- 
bermen pointed out several clauses in the original 
draft which would have spelled disaster to them. 
He paid a high tribute to the work of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in con- 
nection with the tax bill. 

The report of Traffic Manager W. E. Gardner 
covered the three-year period Mr. Gardner has been 
in office and was a general resume of the activities 
of that department during that time, showing that 
$24,500 has been collected for the members in 
overcharge claims from the railroads. In the 
Florida East Coast Railroad case wherein the car- 
riers refused to carry out the orders of the State 
commission regarding new rates on lumber and 
also providing for a reduction in the rate under 
certain circumstances, the traffic department after 
two years of litigation succeeded in securing a de- 
cision favorable to the association. 

Other activities of the traffic department were 
concerned with compelling the State railroads to 
observe the law regarding switching charges (which 
case, however, is still in litigation); compelling 
the carriers to furnish loading equipment for flat 
cars; filing complaints with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for reparation, tho since the be- 
ginning of the war there has been little opportunity 
for constructive work with reference to rate re- 
visions. 

The report declared that the department had 
been invaluable previous to the taking over of the 
railroads by the Government in keeping its mem- 
bers informed as to car supply and embargoes in 
various sections. This service, it is expected, will 
be resumed when thé railroads again take control 
of their properties. 

Early in 1916, the report declared, Georgia rail- 
roads had applied for a general advance in rates 
ranging from 39 to 124 percent and the traffic de- 
partment had been successful in combating it. 
Other advances sought by the various southern rail- 
roads were successfully delayed for a year or more 
from becoming effective or were annulled or made 
uniform thruout competing territory so that no 
advantage was enjoyed by competitors of associa- 
tion members. In several instances where rate re- 
ductions were made in association territory the 
saving to members amounted to thousands of dol- 
lars. In the 15 percent rate case the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, on petition of the associa- 
tion and other interested shippers, refused to allow 
the full rate to become effective in territory south 


of the Ohio River—another victory for the traffic 
department. Modifications in General Order No. 
28 of the Railroad Administration were secured 
after strenuous efforts by the traffic manager act- 
ing as chairman of a committee of traffic managers 
who went to Washington, with the assistance of 
the southern senators and congressmen, succeeding 
in securing modifications that saved the State rates 
and classifications. 

The report declared that the reclassification case, 
which has been under consideration for the last 
three years, is still unsettled but the association 
has been successful to date in maintaining that 
the ordinary products of sawmills and planing mills, 
rough or dressed, should take lumber rates, and it 
is reasonably certain that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will confirm this view in its final re- 
port. 

The proposed consolidated freight. classification 
is a matter of much concern to association mem- 
bers, especially wherein it is suggested that all ex- 
ceptions to existing classifications be canceled. 
After considerable effort a committee of the asso- 
ciation has been assured that these exceptions will 
not be canceled until commodity mileage scales 
are put into effect. 

A brief review was given at the close of the re- 
port of the recent activities of a minor nature of 
the traffic department, having to do with the redue- 
tion of rates in some instances and the establish- 
ment of thru rates in other cases, Reference was 





M. L. FLEISHEL, bULLERTON, LA.; 
Of Committee to Go to Chicago 


made to the association having ‘‘one of the best 
tariff files in the Southwest,’’ which has been kept 
up to date and which is available to members when- 
ever they wish to make use of it. 

President Graves stated that the subscription to 
the National Association has necessarily been in- 
creased and he asked for a vote on whether to pay 
the increased price or withdrew from the national 
association. The vote was unanimous to retain 
the membership of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association in the parent organization. 

President Graves explained at length the con- 
ditions that are facing the lumbermen. The con- 
sensus of opinion was that the lumber industry is 
now in the position of a patient just recovered 
from a spell of fever. The fever has left, but the 
patient’s heart must be carefully watched. 





STANDARD TOBACCO CONTAINERS LIKELY 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Nov. 19.—The United States 
Railroad Administration announces the following: 


In order to permit the full utilization of equipment 
in the shipment of tobacco, a plan for the adoption of a 
socalled “standard hogshead” which will allow double 
tiering in freight cars used for this purpose is being 
worked out by Director General McAdoo in conjunction 
with the War Industries Board. 

Under the proposed arrangement instead of requiring 
50,000 cars to move 1,000,000,000 pounds of tobacco, 
probably the same amount can be transported in 
82,000 cars by use of the “standard containers.” 

Under the present system tobacco to be used in the 
manufacture of cigarettes, chewing and smoking to- 
bacco moves in hogsheads 48 by 52 inches, 48 by 56 
inches or 48 by 60 inches, which does not permit of 
full utilization of equipment. An effort is now being 
made to have adopted a standard hogshead 46 by 48 
inches, 
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NORTH CAROLINIANS HOLD MONTHLY MEETING 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NorFrotk, VA., Nov. 19.—The monthly meeting 
of the North Carolina Pine Association was held 
at Murphy’s Hotel, Richmond, Va., today. Mat- 
ters of vital importance to the pine industry and 
lumber as a whole were discussed. Steps were 
taken to coéperate with the National association 
and other bodies looking to the return to normal 
peace operations. The meeting was called to order 
by President J. L. Camp. The following new mem- 
bers were elected: 

Home Building & Material Co., Ashboro, N. C.; 
Bradley Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Ashepoo, 8. C. ; 
Ww. E. & T. G. Trenchard, Lake City, 8. C.; Forester 
Lumber Co., Sumter, 8. C.; O. H. Folley & Co., Sumter, 
8. C.; Booth Parker Lumber Co., Sumter, 8. C. 

Chairman Hume, of the cost committee, had no 
special report to make but urged the cooperation 
of all members in sending in reports of unfilled 
orders, cut, stock, sales etc. A motion was adopted 
instructing the secretary to request the members to 
report the information weekly, instead of monthly, 
along the lines already adopted by other regional 
associations. 

Chairman Parsley, of the transportation commit- 
tee, introduced Mr. Strobel, traffic manager of the 
association, who gave an account of the traffic 
work. He stated his belief that further advance 
in freight rates would be made shortly, and out- 
lined the work of the meeting of the national 
traffic committee as to the proposed carload mini- 
mum of 40,000 pounds with provision that if car 
is loaded to full capacity the actual weight should 
be charged. He does not believe the consolidated 
classification will seriously affect the present lum- 
ber rates. 

President Camp stated that he had recently held 
a conference with several manufacturers in Nor- 
folk at which it was found advisable to employ 
competent counsel for the association, in order 
that quick action might be taken on legislative mat- 
ters affecting the pine industry. This conference 
and its actions were fully explained by several 
members, after which a motion was adopted that 
the executive committee be authorized to employ 
an attorney. Several of the same members in the 
above mentioned meeting journeyed to Washington 
for the purpose of looking after their interests in 


the pending revenue bill, in the priorities commis- 
sion orders ete. At the conference with Govern- 
ment officials in Washington it was decided to 
hold a meeting in Chicago this week to consider 
whether the lumbermen at this time want to con- 
duct business on their own responsibility or to 
have the War Industries Board fix prices and allow 
curtailment of output or curtailment with price- 
fixing operated by the Federal Trade Commission 
or some other arm of the Government. 

The directors for the National association wanted 
explicit instructions, as well as the delegates who 
will attend. After considerable discussion of this 
question it was decided that the delegates go un- 
instructed to the meeting, on the assumption that 
they understood the sense of those present as to 
Government control and would act properly for the 
members. The association instructed the delegates 
to vote for the new schedule of dues to be proposed 
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J. L. CAMP, FRANKLIN, VA. ; 
President 


for the National association. The following dele- 
gates from the pine association will attend: O. H. 
Folley, G. L. Hume, Charles Hill, C. I. Millard, 
H. N. Forester, Thomas O’Berry, D. O. Anderson 
and Ira Johnson. 

The association appointed delegates to attend 
the meeting of the reconstruction conference of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States in 
Atlantic City from Dee. 4 to 6. F. 8. Spruill, 
the new counsel for the association, was next in- 
troduced and gave a resumé of what had been done 
in Washington along with what was hoped to be 
accomplished. He emphasized the importance of 
lumbermen backing the administration during these 
troubled times just as they did in war time for the 
good of the country and also urged codperation 
among them with a view to protecting their own 
interests. Referring to the pending revenue 
bill he stated lumbermen had induced the Sen- 
ate committee to apply the same language to their 
industry as had been applied to the coal and oil 
industries. He also touched on several other 
changes that had been made in the bill affecting 
invested capital, undistributed profits ete. Fur- 
ther work will have to be done, he said, when the 
bill goes to the conference with the House com- 
mittee. 

The matter of the workmen’s compensation in- 
surance was thoroly explained by Secretary Roper, 
as the Virginia members are vitally interested in 
the law which goes into effect Jan. 1. Mr. Wilder, 
of Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, gave a 
brief outline of the mutual compensation insurance. 

A committce was appointed to draw up suitable 
resolutions of sympathy to be expressed to the 
family of George A. Doyle, of Winyah Lumber 
Co., Georgetown, 8. C., who died recently from the 
influenza. The membership in the Atlantic Deeper 
Waterways Association was renewed. Following 
adjournment, a luncheon, attended by sixty per- 
sons, was served in a private dining room of the 
Murphy Hotel, after which present conditions and 
future outlook were discussed briefly by Charles 
Hill and George W. Jones, of New York. They 
both were of the opinion that while for the pres- 
ent the demand may not show a large increase, the 
demand for building material later on will be enor- 
mous, 





ASSOCIATED COOPERAGE INDUSTRIES CONFER 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 18.—With a gratifying 
attendance the Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America met here in semiannual conference at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on Nov. 12, 13 and 14, the 
sessions being divided into group meetings for the 
discussion of problems peculiar to each group. 
The theme of the whole convention had to do with 
the return to peace-time conditions and the conse- 
quent necessity for the coopers to adjust their op- 
erations on that basis, Emphasis was laid upon 
the necessity of the cooperage manufacturers se- 
curing the best of materials for maintaining their 
former high standard for the quality of their prod- 
ucts so that some of the accusations made, because 
of improperly seasoned wood, during the war 
would be overcome and the business secured on its 
merits. Considerable discussion was had on the 
establishment of uniform costs, several speakers 
emphasizing the fact that placing a business on a 
cost basis would eliminate unintelligent competition 
and bring about a fair living profit. 

The general session ot the convention convened 
Thursday morning, President Walker L, Wellford 
in his address dwelling on the need for reorganiza- 
tion of the industry, following the conclusion of 
peace, and giving a general review during the last 
year of the war activities of the cooperage men in 
assisting the Government. 

Treasurer E. H. Defebaugh reported 348 mem- 
bers in the organization with a good financial show- 
ing, as computed from May of this year. 

The report of Seeretary V. W. Krafft points 
with pride to the fact that the industry was one 
of the first to offer its resources and pledge its 
support to the Government when this country first 
entered the war, and that it was formally recog- 
nized as essential during the last year. Its essen- 
tial nature was demonstrated by the fact that when 
the United States Railroad Administration placed 
its embargo on lumber products in September ex- 
ception was made of shooks, staves, heading, hoops 
and finished containers. 

The report states that the Forest Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, at the 
request of the organization, is preparing a census 
of cooperage production for the period covering 
the first six months of 1918. Since 1911, the service 
had made no attempt to take the census because of 
the absence of a national organization representing 
the cooperage industries. The present undertaking 
is meeting with a gratifying response from the 


manufacturers. A similar census will probably be 
taken for the period covering the last six months 
of 1918, and after that, annually. 

During the year the organization did important 
work in stimulating interest in the keeping of accu- 
rate cost records, by preparing and distributing 
cost charts and cost distribution sheets in pamphlet 
form. Because of the shortage of tin, steel and 
other raw materials used in the manufacture of 
containers, the organization also compiled a book- 
let of information regarding the availability of 
cooperage in supplying containers, to which was 
added a list of commodities for which cooperage 
is suitable in making containers, This pamphlet 
was distributed widely among present and pros- 
pective users of slack and tight cooperage. 

Among those who, in the course of the year, 
affiliated themselves with the organization are the 
producers of southern pine staves and heading, who 
formed a group organization and held enthusiastic 
monthly meetings. The report points out the in- 
creasing importance of the work of the traflic 
department and urges the members to make wider 
use of the consolidated reports compiled monthly 
by the office of the secretary. The net increase in 
membership since the first of the year is 102. 

The report of the traffic committee submitted 
by Chairman Max Morris was read in his absence 
by Secretary Krafft and told of the approximate 
25 percent advance in freight rates made by the 
Railroad Administration, effective June 25, and the 
subsequent modification of the order thru the efforts 
of the association and other interested parties. The 
association also took part in the general protest 
against the proposition to substitute a consolidated 
freight classification for the various classifications 
in existence, the secretary attending several hear- 
ings on the matter, which is still to be concluded 
and awaits the recommendations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the final decision. The 
association also joined with the general lumber 
interests in advocating a flat increase per hundred 
pounds in rates rather than on a percentage basis, 
as suggested by the Railroad Administration, and 
which proposition received the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission but was rejected 
by the Railroad Administration. The fifteenth sec- 
tion application under consideration about a year 
ago by the commerce commission, whereby it was 
proposed to advance the rates to Pacific coast ter- 
minals, was opposed by President Wellford and 


Secretary Krafft as being unjustifiable, and as the 
recommendations of the examiner were unfavorable 
the association thru its attorney, George B. Web- 
ster, attacked the reasonableness of the rates. A 
hearing in this case is yet to be had. 

The report closed with a review of the functions 
of the traffic department of the association and its 
usefulness to members, urging them to make greater 
use of it to make it of most value to all. Inasmuch 
as many radical changes are proposed by the Rail- 
road Administration in the rate structures of the 
country, the traffic department will watch for and 
give careful consideration to any problems affect- 
ing the cooperage industries that may arise. 

Among the topics discussed by the various speak- 
ers were ‘‘ After the War, What?’’ ‘‘ Future Pros- 
pects;’’ new outlets for cooperage; and trade ac- 
ceptances. The membership committee brought in 
a very gratifying report, showing that since Jan. 
1, 120 new members has been added to the roster. 

The semiannual dinner and entertainment was 
held on the roof garden of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Wednesday evening and the members listened to 
war experience talks by Lieut. Tullio Raggio, of 
the Italian Royal Artillery, and Lieut. Col. Evans, 
of the Brtiish Royal Artillery, and to George E. 
Roberts, vice president of the National City Bank 
of New York, who discussed the ‘‘ Psychological 
Results of the War.’’ These talks were followed 
by vaudeville entertainment and moving pictures. 
The barrel plant of the Tidewater Oil Co., of Bay 
onne, N. J., was visited on Tuesday by a large 
party, another party visiting the Brooklyn Cooper- 
age Co.’s plant. . 

IN ANTICIPATION of the coming of peace the 
workmen of the Mobile (Ala.) Ship Building Co. 
several weeks ago purchased two eagles, which were 
kept in a cage at the yard awaiting the termination 
of the war. When the news of the signing of the 
armistice was received on Nov. 11 the men forme: 
a procession and marched to the Bienville Hotel. 
The two eagles, one held by a soldier and the other 
by a sailor, were taken to the balcony-of the build: 
ing, and amid the cheering of the multitude that 
filled the streets for blocks about, they were tossed 
into the air, to soar again over a free world. Thus 
was appropriately symbolized the liberation of the 
world from the Prussian menace, and the important 
part that the ship builders of the nation have 
played therein, 
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TO PROVIDE FARMS FOR RETURNING FIGHTERS 


Southern Associations Discuss Plans in Behalf of Soldiers and Sailors— Coastal Plain Highly Recom- 
mended; Other Areas Available — Congressional Support Sought 


SAVANNAH, GaA., Nov. 12—The Southern Land 
Congress concluded a two days’ meeting here today. 
This important gathering of representatives of 
interests concerned with the after-war utilization 
of the nation’s idle lands was held under the 
auspices of the Southern Settlement & Develop- 
ment Organization, Baltimore, Md.; the cut-over 
land department of the Southern Pine Association, 
New Orleans, La.; the Georgia Land Owners’ As- 
sociation, Waycross, Ga.; the Florida Tick Eradica- 
tion Committee, Jacksonville, Fla.; the North Caro- 
lina Land Owners’ Association, Wilmington, N. C.; 
the Savannah Board of Trade, and other agricul- 
tural and commercial organizations of the South. 

The program was replete with excellent addresses 
by prominent speakers regarding providing farms 
for the returning soldiers. The general plan, as 
far as it has developed, was outlined in an ad- 
dress by H. T. Cory, engineer for the southern 
district of the United States Reclamation Service, 
who has been investigating lands in the South with 
view to their availability for the purpose named. 
Secretary of the Interior Franklin K. Lane, who 
was expected to speak, was unable to attend. Mr. 
Cory’s address was for that reason received with 
all the greater attention, since he has been work- 
ing under the direction of Secretary Lane and has 
participated with him in conferences upon the 
subject. 


Tells Advantages of Southern Coastal Plain 


Mr. Cory expressed the opinion that a large part, 
if not half, of the returning soldiers for whom 
it is planned to provide could be taken care of in 
the coastal plain of the South, which begins at 
Norfolk, Va., and extends to Galveston, Tex. Dis- 
cussing this theme he said: 


Here, I am convinced, are the cheapest lands suited 
to agriculture in the entire country, all things consid- 
ered. The other sections of the southern district, 
which roughly speaking is bounded on the north by 
Mason and Dixon’s line and the Ohio River, and in- 
cluding Arkansas, Oklahoma and eastern Texas, and 
on the west by the 98th meridian, offer additional and 
important opportunities. While in nowise failing to 
appreciate the advantageous conditions existing in such 
sections of the South, I will confine my present re- 
marks to the coastal plain. 

Speaking broadly, it can be said that a very large 
part of this area consists of fertile soil well adapted 
to general agriculture and corresponding to the ma- 
jority of good lands in Indiana and Ohio. The crop- 
ping season is much longer, and the period during 
which live stock would have to be fed much shorter. 
Hence with a given amount of energy greater returns 
may be secured per acre and per man-day than in all 
but the most fertile sections of the entire country. 

Of the many millions acres of such lands suitable 
for the purposes at hand it is easily possible to have 
several colonies ranging from 75,000 to 300,000 acres 
in size scattered over the coastal plain, and with a 
total acreage in each of the Atlantic and Gulf plain 
States of from 500,000 to 1,000,000 acres. Generally 
speaking, the actual cost to the colonist of going- 
concern farms, such as hereinbefore outlined, would be 
around $80 to $100 per acre. Of this amount, speak- 
ing generally, the costs of the land and the drainage 
therefor will about equal each other and together be 
about one-half the cost of clearing, stumping, plowing 
and putting in the first crop. Roads, fences, buildings 
ete. will be about one-third of the total investment. 


A Great Available Area 


What has hitherto been a serious problem in the 
coastal plain—the very large holdings of land—is here 
a great advantage. With holdings of 50,000 acres in a 
single body by no means an uncommon thing, the ob- 
taining of large colony areas from private owners is 
enormously simplified. 

The investigations of land areas in the South have 
not called for elaborate and detailed studies. The 
areas of lands which can be developed for the purpose 
herein outlined are so many and so large that attrac- 
tive sites for as many colonies as may be desired can 
certainly be secured. Essential data are available at 
this time for many. A considerable number have 
been personally inspected. Therefore there is no rea- 
son to doubt the ability to secure such as may be re- 
quired at a fair price. 


The Plan Outlined 


Passing to a more concrete statement of the gen- 
eral program to be presented to Congress for its 
action, after explaining that its underlying pur- 
pose is to make suitable and worthy provision 
for such of the returning soldiers and sailors as 
may desire to follow rural occupations, Mr. Cory 
said 


Congress will be asked to pass the necessary legis- 
lation and specifically provide for the part that the 
national Government, the part that the State govern- 
ments and the part that the private land owners should 
perform. Further, the several State governments will 
be asked to pass or repeal legislation, if either 
action be necessary, to enable the respective common- 
— to make effective the proposed national legis- 
ation. 

These laws taken in combination will provide the 
machinery for carrying out in this country the general 
methods which have already been found successful in 
other countries, and in a few States of our own coun- 
try. They are along the general lines of the ideas 
presented to this congress and endorsed by a unani- 
mous resolution thereof. 








Comprehensive Resolutions Passed 


The following resolutions pledging support to 
the general program sponsored by Secretary Lane 
were adopted: 


WHEREAS, We have heard with infinite gratification 
the movements on the part of the Government, thru 
Hon, Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Department 
of the Interior, as promulgated by the able chiefs of 
that department, for the use of unoccupied lands of the 
country for homes for our returning soldiers and 
sailors, and we desire to extend hearty codéperation 
to the end that the movement be successfully con- 
summated ; and 

WHEREAS, The southern country possesses advan- 
tages unsurpassed for such purpose and no territory 
in this or any other country holds out greater induce- 
ments as a place of residence and of business. Be it, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the Southern Land Congress calls 
upon all citizens of the South and all interests therein 
to codperate with Secretary Lane and the chiefs of his 
department in the great patriotic and constructive work 
they are about to undertake for the establishment of 
homes for returning soldiers and sailors, and that every 
facility possible be extended, not only to the Interior 
Department but to the soldiers and sailors who take 
advantage of the plans that are to be put in force. 


Asking Congressional Support * 


Resolved, That we appeal to the Congress of the 
United States, and especially to the senators and 
representatives from the southern States, to codperate 
with the Department of the Interior in providing by 
congressional action such legislation as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the movement. 

Resolved, That we also appeal to the governors 
and legislatures of the States of the country and espe- 
cially to the governors and legislatures of our southern 
States to enact such necessary State laws and legisla- 
tion as shall enable the Government to render the as- 
sistance necessary to successful results. 

Resolved, That as representatives of the southern 
States and as owners of such lands, we recognize the 
responsibility which rests upon us in this matter and 
we pledge ourselves and our people to place our lands 
at the disposal of the Government for the above uses 
in desired quantities and on such equitable terms as 
shall assist this praiseworthy purpose to provide homes 
under the most favorable conditions for our returning 
soldiers and sailors. Be it further 

Resolved, That the sincere thanks of this congress 
are extended to those representatives of the Govern- 
ment, to the governors of States, to our guests and to 
those who have coéjperated with us for the magnificent 
success attained ; and, 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be for- 
warded to the President of the United States, to Secre- 
tary Lane, our senators and representatives in Con- 
gress, governors of the southern States and in such 
yee directions as the chairman of this congress may 
decide. 


A Comprehensive Purpose 


Another resolution was adopted consolidating 
the cut-over land departments of the Southern Pine 
Association, the Georgia Land Owners’ Associa- 
tion, the Florida Tick Eradication Committee of 
Florida, and the North Carolina Land Owners’ 
Association with the Southern Settlement & De- 
velopment Organization ‘‘as a clearing house and 
medium thru which to give collective expression 
to the desires of the land owners of the South, 
to the end that all sections of the southern coun- 
try may be benefited by the movement launched 
by the Secretary of the Interior.’’ 

The resolution extends invitation to all other 
southern States not represented in the organiza- 
tions mentioned ‘‘to codperate with us. and act 
with us as individuals until State organizations 
shall have been effected in their respective States, 
and we further invite such associations when organ- 
ized or at present existing to accept member- 
ship in the Southern Settlement & Development 
Organization on the same basis and with the same 
voice in its management that we may have.’’ 


Economic and Social Aspects Discussed 


Dr. Elwood Mead, head of the commission ap- 
pointed by Secretary Lane to study the problem of 
providing farms for the returning soldiers, told 
of successful experiments in California in creating 
farms all ready for settlers, and what other coun- 
tries have done and are preparing to do for their 
returning soldiers. Continuing, Dr. Mead said, in 
part: 


Your attention has been called to the inner meaning 
of soldier settlement in other countries because we 
need a planned rural development as badly as any 
nation and because, if rightly directed, soldier settle- 
ments will create in this are nye 4 communities which 
will be real social and economic democracies. In some 
sections of the country we have never had the right 
kind of agriculture or democratic rural life. In other 
sections there is danger of it being lost. Land settle- 
ment has been migratory and speculative. We did not 
make comfort, convenience, and permanence virtues in 
farm making. On the contrary, we bought land to sell 
again at a profit. We have been active, but it has been 
a destructive kind of activity. We slashed away our 
splendid wealth of forests. We planted hillsides to 
cultivate crops with no binding material in their roots, 
and the winter rains washed off the stored-up fertilit 
of centuries and left them scarred with gullies whic 
now grow only weeds and brush. We paid no attention 
to land tenure. We thought any one strong and shrewd 


enough to own the earth had a right to own it and 
charge others for the right to live on it. Now we are 
beginning to realize, as Europe has realized, that if 
we are to be a real economic democracy we must make 
it possible for men to own the land they cultivate. 
That idea is back of what is being done to create farms 
for our soldiers, 

A. G. T. Moore, director of the cut-over lands 
department of the Southern Pine Association, ad- 
dressed the congress on the use of cut-over lands 
for farms for the returning soldiers and sailors. 
He said that the Southern Pine Association, as 
such, is not interested in the sale of any particular 
tracts of land, and promised the codperation of 
the association with the State and Federal authori- 
ties in working out the general propositions under 
consideration. 





DISCUSS LAND SETTLEMENT PROBLEM 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 19.—Representatives of 
the Memphis Chamber of Commerce and the South- 
ern Alluvial Land Association plan eager co- 
operation with the Department of the Interior in 
finding cut-over and other idle lands in the valley 
territory for the use of soldiers and sailors who 
will come back from Europe when all military and 
other duties on land and sea have been completed. 

The plans of the department were fully outlined 
by Dr. Elwood Mead, who has been acting as ad- 
viser to Secretary Lane and who is an international 
expert on land settlement, at a meeting of govern- 
ors, legislators, bankers, merchants, land owners 
and other interests in Mississippi, Arkansas and 
Tennessee here last Friday, and these men now 
have a far clearer conception of what it is neces- 
sary for them to do in order to secure the tremen- 
dous increase in business possible in this territory 
as a result of. the movement. 

Committees have been appointed to seek lands 
available for purchase by the Government for sale 
to these soldiers and sailors and to handle other 
phases of the big movement. Members of the 
Southern Alluvial Land Association are large own- 
ers of cut-over and other lands in Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas and Tennessee and they are hopeful that 
the movement may assume very large proportions. 

Plans of the department contemplate providing 
the soldiers not only with lands but also with live 
stock, equipment and other essentials, including 
homes in which to live. It is not yet wholly clear 
just how far the Government will go toward finan- 
cing the purchase of these properties and setting 
the soldiers up. It is probable that States and 
communities will be called upon to bear the burden 
in part. 


HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION'S INSPECTIONS 


Salaried inspectors for the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association during October inspected the 
following quantities at the points named: 


Feet Feet 





inspected inspected 
Chicago ...... 747,008 Detroit, Mich.. 879,080 
Oshkosh, Wis.. 284,780 St. Louis, Mo.. 722,799 
Grand Rapids, Cairo, TT... 0. 216,405 
BEIOR:. oe 00.0. 916,043 New Orleans, 
Alton, Sih. 6'0.<: 179,460 Bile gaw c-o:4'9% 882,639 
Memphis, Tenn. 377,102 Demopolis, La. 160,635 
Alexandria, La. .190,005 Helena, Ark... 205,288 
Macon, Ga.... 893,309 Jellico, Tenn.. 349,829 
Nashville,Tenn. 221,520 Asheville, N. C. 186,905 
Bristol, Tenn. . 43,079 Louisville, Ky. 834,216 
Cincinnati, O.. 939,349 Buffalo, N. Y.. 569,161 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 675,730 Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 387,251 4 RAR? 570,183 
Toronto, Ont.. 196,921 Boston, Mass... 428,147 
Minneapolis, —— 
i. ar 459,962 yi) ere 11,611,806 


The following inspections were made by fee in- 
spectors: 





Menominee, Petoskey, Mich. 775,946 
“ SPP 1,739,400 Baltimore, Md. 238,544 
Escanaba,Mich. 135,032 Oshkosh, Wis.. 86,346 
= ape 246.974 mcd 
- REAR 346, 
Manistee, Mich. 1,102,743 ORM Eee ee 4,817,560 
Traverse City, Total original 
Mich. .c.cee 392,575 inspections. 16,429,366 


H. A. Hoover, the association’s chief inspector, 
reinspected 116,112 feet. 


THE HEADQUARTERS of the Southwestern district 
of the Forest Service has started a survey of the 
cost of living in Arizona and New Mexico, accord- 
ing to word received in Denver, Colo., from Albu- 
querque, where the district headquarters is located. 
It is believed that the results of the investigation 
are to be used as a factor in determining scales of 
wages in the two States. The data collected will 
be sent: to the Forest Service in Washington as soon 
as completed. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Appalachian Logging Congress Again Postponed — Reconstruction Problems to Be Considered at Many 
Meetings—Shingle Manufacturers Will Discuss Subjects of Vital Importance to Trade 


Nov. 25-27—National Conference on Housing, Copley 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. Annual meeting. 
Dec. 2—Baltimore Lumber Exchange, Southern Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md. Annual meeting. 
8-4—Conference of manufacturing railroad tie 
contractors to form national association, Planters 

Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dec. 8—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Asso- 

ciation, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

6-7—National Federation of Building Industries, 

Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Dec, 10—Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, Evansville, Ind. 
Annual meeting. 

Dec, 8-12—Southern Commercial Congress, Baltimore, 

Md. Annual meeting. 

10-11—National Veneer & 

Association, Auditorium Hotel, 

meeting. 

14—Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, 

Tenn. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 17-18—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual and 
special meeting. 

Dec. 18—Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Association 
Boston, Mass. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 28—Mississipp! Valley Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmens Association, Minneapolis, Minn, Annual 


Dec, 


Dec. 


Dec. Panel Manufacturers’ 


Chicago. Annual 


Dec. Memphis, 


meeting. 
Jan. 8-9—Red Cedar Shingle Congress, New Washing- 
ton Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual meeting. 
14-16—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 
Jan. 16-18—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 
16-18—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 
Jan, 17—Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Kalispell, Mont. Annual meeting. 
Jan. 21-23—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Buffalo, N. Y. Annual meeting. 
Jan. 22-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual 
meeting. 
Jan. 22-24—Western Retail Lumbermens Association 
(of Canada), Palliser Hotel, Calgary, Alta. Annual 
meeting. 
28-80—American Wood Preservers’ 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 
29-81—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 
81—West Coast Lumbermens Association, Seattle, 
Wash. Annual meeting. 
Feb. 6-7—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Rome 
Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual meeting. 
Feb. 11-18—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. Annual 
meeting. 
12-14 — Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh. Annual meeting. 


Jan, 


Jan. 


Jan. Association, 
Jan. 


Jan 


Feb. 





MEETINGS POSTPONED TO DECEMBER 


CincINNATI, OHI0, Nov. 19.—There will be no 
meeting of the Lumberman’s Club of Cincinnati 
until the regular meeting the first Monday of 
December. The organization was obliged to post- 
pone two meetings on account of the ‘‘flu’’ ban, 
the November meeting also being caught in the 
whirl of victory celebrations. The month now is 
go far advanced that the officers of the club have 
decided not to meet before Dec. 2, unless some 
unexpected question should arise demanding imme- 
diate action by the membership. 





PREPARING FOR A BIG ANNUAL 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 19.—Members of the 
executive committee of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association were here Saturday to make 
arrangements for the annual convention, to be held 
Jan. 29, 30 and 31. Present were James Costello, 
Liberty, Mo.; C. L. Lucas of St. Joseph, Mo., and 
F. D. Bolman of Leavenworth, with J. R. Moore- 
head, secretary. Members of the committee said 
that they believed the meeting will be one of the 
most interesting ever held by the association, in 
view of the new problems that peace and recon- 
struction will bring to the lumber industry. These 
problems will have a thoro discussion at the 
meeting and the program is now being arranged to 
that end. 





WISCONSIN RETAILERS TO MEET 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 18.—‘‘The whole world 
is short of food! While you as a retail dealer are 
not directly a food producer your position in your 
community {fs such that you can become of even 
greater service to your farmer friends than you 
have in the past, if you will but take advantage of 
the opportunity we have before us.’’ Such is the 
leading statement in an announcement sent out 
from the office of Secretary D. 8. Montgomery, of 
the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
requesting the attendance of members at a special 
‘*Victory’’ meeting or reconstruction conference 
to be held at the Wisconsin Agricultural College 
at Madison on Nov. 29 and 30. 

It is emphasized in the announcement that the 








need of speeding up agriculture is great and that 
this is the first opportunity the retail lumbermen 
of Wisconsin have had for conferring with the 
State university officials and that among the topics 
to be discussed are the value of properly con- 
structed farm buildings; the necessity of silage; 
why the Wisconsin portable hog houses and self- 
feeders are best; and the value of commercial fer- 
tilizers which retail lumber dealers can handle. A 
visit to the Forest Products Laboratory and to the 
State Capitol are also being arranged for the 
visitors. 


BAY STATE WHOLESALERS SET DATE 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 18.—The annual meeting 
of the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion will take place on Dec. 18. Secretary Arthur 
M. Moore announces that a special program is 
being prepared, which will include a number of ex- 
cellent talks by special speakers. 








BUILDING INDUSTRIES CONVENTION 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 19.—The National Fed- 
eration of Building Industries will hold a conven- 
tion at the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J., 
on Friday and Saturday, Dec. 6 and 7. Manufac- 
turers and distributers of building materials are 
invited to send delegates with power to act for 
their respective associations in outlining a program 
of action for the post-war reconstruction period. A 
permanent organization will be formed and com- 
mittees will bé appointed to handle the new prob- 
lems which industry must solve. Members of the 
War Industries Board will be among the speakers, 





APPALACHIAN CONGRESS AGAIN 
POSTPONED 

[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Knoxville, Tenn., Nov. 21—The annual 
meeting of the Appalachian Logging Con- 
gress, which was to be held in Lexington, 
Ky., on Nov. 26 and 27, has been post- 
poned because of a new outbreak of in- 
fluenza. This meeting was originally 
scheduled to be held in October but was 
postponed at the time and the later date 
set as it was thought the epidemic would 
have subsided sufficiently to permit of the 
meeting being held. No definite date has 
been set for the future. 











CANADIAN RETAILERS SET DATE 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Nov. 18.—For the first time 
in twenty-seven years the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association (of Canada) has changed the 
place of its annual meeting, which is to be held on 
Jan. 22, 23 and 24. Calgary, Alta., is the city 
selected in which to hold the convention, which was 
decided upon by a majority vote of association 
members. The convention headquarters will be at 
the Palliser Hotel. A very ambitious program is 
being arranged, full particulars of which will be 
published in a later issue. 





VENEER AND PANEL MEN TO MEET 


The National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ 
Association has decided to hold its annual meeting 
in Chicago on Dec. 10 and 11, at the Auditorium 
Hotel. While the program has not yet been an- 
nounced it is expected that this meeting will be one 
of the most important the association has ever held, 
for by reason of the return to commercial manufac- 
ture brought about by the ending of the war, and 
the consequent resumption of normal activities, 
many perplexing problems will come up for dis- 
cussion and solution. 





TO ATTEND COOPERAGE GROUP MEETINGS 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 19.—V. W. Krafft, secre- 


tary of the Associated Cooperage Industries of 


America, who has returned home from the conven- 
tion of the association in New York, will attend a 
meeting of the pine heading and stave group of 
which W. G. Nichols is chairman, at Birmingham, 
Ala. The coiled elm hoop group, E. L. Rhodes, 
chairman, will meet in Memphis on Nov. 26. At 
both meetings the question of a reconstruction 
policy for the country will be discussed. 

Mr. Krafft will attend the hearing before Ex- 
aminer Bell, of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in Chicago, beginning next Monday, when the 
matter of establishing uniform carload minima 
will be considered. 





SENDS OUT FORMAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


MempHis, TENN., Nov. 19.—Secretary J. M. 
Pritchard, of the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, is sending out formal an- 
nouncements of the coming annual and special 
meeting of the organization at Louisville, Ky., on 
Dec. 17 and 18, at which time will be consummated 
the consolidation of his association with the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States. The regular business meeting of an an- 
nual of the American association will be held, as 
usual, and because of the great importance of this 
gathering Secretary Pritchard urges every member 
of the association to attend. 





SASH AND DOOR MEN TO HOLD ELECTION 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 16.—The annual 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley Lumber and 
Sash & Door Salesmen’s Association, at which 
officers will be elected, will take place in Minne- 
apolis on Saturday, Dec. 28. Secretary T. M. Par- 
tridge announces that on that occasion the date for 
the annual ‘‘blow out,’’ to be held about the mid- 
dle of January, will also be definitely set. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLE CONGRESS DATE SET 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 16.—The second annual 
Red Cedar Shingle Congress will be held at Seattle 
on Jan. 8 and 9, the New Washington Hotel having 
tentatively been selected as the place of meeting. 
J. 8. Williams, secretary of the shingle branch of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, is pre- 
paring the program and declares that indications 
point to this being the biggest and best meeting of 
shingle manufacturers ever held. Secretary J. C. 
Dionne, of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
will tell the westerners how they do it in Texas, 
and among the vital topics to be discussed are: 
‘Possibility of Exporting Red Cedar Shingles; ’’ 
‘*Problems Incident to the Manufacture of Better 
Shingles;’’ ‘‘The Consideration of Factors Affect- 
ing the Greater Serviceability of Red Cedar Shin- 
gles;’’ ‘‘ Improved Methods of Merchandising Red 
Cedar Shingles,’’ and other kindred subjects. A 
feature of this congress will be a prize of $50 of- 
fered by the M. R. Smith Shingle Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo., for the best article on ‘‘Crimps, the 
Cause and Cure,’’ it being stated that crimps are 
the cause of more complaints by retail lumber deal- 
ers than any other one defect found in shingles. 
The committee in charge of the program announces 
that complete details will be ready for publication 
soon. 





MEETINGS ARE POSTPONED 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 18.—On account of the in- 
fluenza epidemic, which still prevails in the far 
West, the Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation has indefinitely postponed its standardiza- 
tion committee meetings scheduled for Dec. 2 and 
8, and also its forest industry conference set for 
Dec. 4. Later President A. L. Flewelling will ap- 
point a new date, due notice of which will be sent 
to the members. 





MEETING OF WEST COAST LUMBERMEN 

SEATTLE, WasuH., Nov. 18.—Robert B. Allen, 
secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, advises that the annual meeting of the or- 
ganization is scheduled to take place in Seattle, 
Jan. 31, 1919. The date for the meeting of the 
shingle branch of the association will be announced 
by the secretary, J. 8. Williams, as soon as it has 
been definitely determined. 





GREAT HOUSING CONFERENCE IMMINENT 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 20.—The seventh national 
conference on housing in America will be held in 
Boston Nov. 25, 26 and 27 as the result of an in- 
vitation extended by Mayor Andrew J. Peters and 
nineteen social and civic organizations of Boston. 
One entire session, that of Tuesday evening, the 
26th, will be devoted to a consideration of Bos- 
ton’s housing problems and Mayor Peters will 
speak on ‘‘The City’s Obligation in Housing,’’ 


. and Governor McCall will speak on the duty of the 


State. Edward T. Hartman, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Civic League, will describe the 
‘‘Conditions Existing in Boston and Their Sig- 
nificance’’ and will use lantern slides to demon- 
strate his points. 

John Ihlder, secretary of the Philadelphia Hous- 
ing Association, which has made a thoro study of 
housing conditions in that city during the last 
seven years, has selected as a subject ‘‘How Bos- 
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ton Conditions Strike an Outsider.’’ The chief 
sanitary inspector of the Chicago health depart- 
ment, Charles B. Ball, who is admitted to be one 
of the best informed housing experts in the coun- 
try, will end the program with suggested solutions 
of the problem in a paper entitled ‘‘What Shall 
We Do About It?’’ 

The session will be preceded in the afternoon by 
an automobile tour of the city arranged to give 
visiting delegates a personal view of Boston con- 
ditions. They will be shown certain of the slum 
and three decker districts, the park system and 
other conditions. ; 

Of equal interest will be that part of the pro- 
gram relating to war housing. Information con- 
cerning what the Government is doing thru the 
United States Housing Corporation will be given 
by officers of that department. 

A Boston architect, Ralph Adams Cram, will 
address the conference on ‘‘Scrapping the Slum,’’ 
and will deal with a subject of which he has made 
a special study. Housing legislation and its en- 
forcement will occupy largely the two section meet- 
ings of Tuesday morning. Mrs. Albion Fellows 
Bacon, housing reformer and author, will read a 
paper on ‘‘Heading Off the Slum—Why Laws 
Ave Necessary.’’ Charles B. Ball will discuss the 
question ‘‘Can a Health Department Cope Ade- 
quately With the Housing Problem?’’ 

Distinctive features of some of the best indus- 
trial housing developments in the country from the 
architectural and town planning points of view 
will be brought out by means of selected lantern 
slides and explanatory talks by the architects and 
town planners of the respective developments at 
the first section meeting of the Wednesday morn- 
ing session. 


ANNUAL OF MONTANA LUMBERMEN 

KALISPELL, Mont., Nov. 16.—The Montana Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association will hold its an- 
nual meeting on Friday, Jan. 17, when routine 
business will be in order and the — for the 
new year will be outlined, according to an an- 
nouncement by the secretary, F. D. Becker. 








HARDWOOD MEN LINE UP FOR MERGER 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 20.—Responding to the 
efforts of the staff of the executive offices of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, the membership of the association 
are gradually sending in their applications for 
membership in the American Hardwood Associa- 
tion. 

Secretary F. R. Gadd came in today from a 
campaign of about a week in West Virginia and 
other parts of eastern territory, with a pocket full 
of applications, and went out again this evening to 
Chattanooga, planning trips from that point into 
Tennessee and other parts of the South on a similar 
mission. 

He reports the members as generally favorable 
to the merger. 





EMPIRE STATE FORESTERS MEET 


Aupany, N. Y., Nov. 18.—The thirteenth annual 
convention of the Empire State Forest Products 
Association was held here last Thursday at the 
Hotel Ten Eyck, the business session in the morn- 
ing being devoted to reports of officers and the 
various committees and election of officers. The 
principal address was made by President George N. 
Ostrander, of Glens Falls, outlining what the State 
policy for the development of its water powers 
should be. Other addresses were made by A. B. 
Recknagel, of Ithaca, secretary of the association, 
on ‘‘The Timber Census,’’ and by F. L. Moore, of 
Watertown, on ‘‘The Conservation Commission.’’ 
The convention concluded in the evening with a 
banquet and address by Attorney General Morton E. 
Lewis. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC CONVENTION 


CINCINNATI, OHI0, Nov. 20.—Cincinnati for the 
remainder of the week will entertain the National 
Industrial Traffic League, of which there are sev- 
eral hundred members in the city from all parts of 
the country. The executive committee met this 
afternoon in executive session to prepare a report 
to the convention tomorrow on the attitude the 
league should take on the railway situation. It 
was decided to recommend that the league take a 





stand against the further payment of switching: 


charges assessed in addition to the regular line 
charges; It was agreed that as the roads now are 
operated as a unit such charges are unfair. 

Tomorrow evening there will be a banquet at 
which Judge C. A. Prouty, director of public serv- 
ice of the United States Railroad Administration, 
will be a guest. 

At other sessions reports on the following topics 
will be discussed: Rate construction and tariffs, 
freight claims, railway collection bureaus, railroad 
leases and sidetrack agreements, and relations of 
the league with the National Association of Rail- 
way Commissioners. 


GRATIFIED WITH EMBARGO REMOVAL 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 18.—The Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 
and the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association both 
sent out notices to their members this week of thé 
lifting of the embargo on shipments, superseding 
the order of Sept. 16 and removing the necessity 
of obtaining reports. Coming in connection with 
the recent modifications of restrictions in building 
construction it lifts a load of doubt from the minds 
of lumbermen as well as contracting builders. 





NEW YORKERS HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


New York, Nov. 18.—Enthusiasm because of 
the signing of the armistice pervaded the thirty- 
second annual meeting of the New York Lumber 
Trade Association, which was held at 18 Broadway 
on Nov. 13, preceded as usual by a luncheon served 
by Delmonico’s. About ninety members attended 
the luncheon, others arriving later for the business 
sessions. 

In his opening remarks President William C. 
Reid congratulated the association on having 
had Richard S. White, of the John C. Orr Co., 
Brooklyn, as chairman of the committee on Gov- 
ernment purchases for emergency requirements, and 
outlined the work done by this committee. He said 
that Mr, White’s knowledge of the subject and his 
services had been of great value. 

The report of the board of trustees, reviewing in 
detail the work of the past year, was read by Sec- 
retary S. J. Treat. During that time the asgocia- 
tion has added seven members to its roll and 
dropped six. The present membership is as fol- 
lows: Lighty-two retailers, sixteen wholesalers 
and fifteen non-residents. 

It was decided to hold regular monthly meetings 
for several months. Terms of sale were again dis- 
cussed, and it was voted that this subject be made 
a special feature of the December meeting. Fur- 
ther discussion brought out the opinion that be- 
cause of conditions which would prevail during the 
reconstruction period, inasmuch as the association 
had some months ago reaffirmed the New York 
terms they were binding on members at this time. 
Therefore no further reaffirmation was necessary 
and members were obligated to adhere to those 
terms until advised to the contrary. As a result 
of this discussion, it was unanimously voted that 
the trade relations committee proceed as speedily 
as possible to draw up a uniform order blank for 
use in the metropolitan district, to include the New 
York terms, and on suggestion of Otis N. Shepard 
that the wholesalers be consulted in drawing up 
this blank President Reid expressed the belief that 
the trade relations committee would be pleased to 
take cognizance of this suggestion. 

The election of officers and trustees resulted as 
follows: 

President—William C. Reid, 

First vice president—Charles V. Bossert. 

Second vice president—Hdwin D. MacMurray. 

Treasurer—Charles F, Fischer. 

Trustees—William C, Reid, Charles V. Bossert, Ed- 
win D. MacMurray, Charles ¥. Fischer, Russell John- 
son Perrine, John L. Cutler, William P. Youngs, John 
F. Steeves, Frederick W. Starr, Hammond ‘Talbot, 
Gulian Ross, Richard 8. White, Rowland McClave, 
Peter A. Smith, John. J. Cooney, William F. Clarke, 
John C. Creveling, William 8S. Vin Clief, James Sher- 
lock Davis, Robert R. Sizer, Bernard L. Tim, George 
M. Stevens, jr., Joseph F. Murphy, George H. Storm, 
8S. Henry Baldwin, Robert A. Fowler, Frank K. Snyder, 
Cornelius Brislin, Cornelius E. Kennedy, Jacob Bayer, 
Dennis J. O’Connell, Abraham D. Hidert, Peter Moore, 
H. H. Hicks, Edgar Burgess. 

Sydney J. Treat was reappointed secretary. The 
annual dinner of the association will probably be 
held late in January. 





8ST. LOUISANS DISCUSS TIMELY MATTERS 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 19.—The future of the 
transit-car business in St. Louis was discussed to- 
day by Division F (southern pine wholesalers) of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis at a spe- 
cial meeting at the American Annex, with C. K. 
McClure, chairman of the division and president of 
the exchange, presiding. Mr. McClure is sales 
manager of the South Arkansas Lumber Co., one 
of the largest handlers of transit cars in the coun- 
try. While there was no concerted action it was 
the consensus that it would not be wise at this 
time to put cars in transit to any great extent. 
The wholesalers will take care of cars that may be 
put in transit by the mills they have been serving 
for some time, mills that rely on them to handle 
their output.: The wholesalers seemed to think 
that by the first of the year conditions will be 
such that they can again engage in the transit-car 
business upon as extensive a scale as ever. 

Among those who took part in the discussion 
were Mr. McClure; Grant Gloor, Gloor-Ortman 
Lumber Co.; George Surmeyer, Surmeyer Lumber 
Co.; F. J. Riefling, George W. Miles Lumber & 
Timber Co.; L. A. Reichert, Hogg-Harris Lumber 
Co.; E. J. Kell, Milne Lumber Co.; B. L. Van 
Cleave, Van Cleave Saw Mills Co., and W. H. EI- 
bring, Elbring Lumber Co. 





The division also decided to send five delegates 
to the mass meeting of lumbermen to be held in 
Chicago next Friday and for the meeting of the 
wholesalers on the 23rd. This delegation will con- 
sist of Mr. McClure, Mr. Elbring, Mr. Gloor, E. E. 
Eversull, traffic director for the exchange, and Mr. 
Kell, Others from the division who will attend 
are Mr. Surmeyer and T. C. Whitmarsh, general 
manager W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. 





The retailers of St. Louis will be well represented 
at the mass meeting of lumbermen to be held in 
Chicago next Friday. Among those who will go 
are R. E. Gruner, president of the Philip Gruner & 
Bros. Lumber Co. and president of the Lumber 
Trade Exchange—Division A of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange; J. A. Reheis, president of the St. Louis 
Lumber Co.; I. R. L. Wiles, president of the Wiles- 
Chipman Lumber Co.; Joseph O’Neil, Henry 
O’Neil Lumber Co.; Julius Seidel, president of the 
Julius Seidel Lumber Co.; A. Boeckeler, president 
of the Boeckeler Lumber Co.; and Stephen J. 
— president of the Stephen J. Gavin Lumber 

0. 





PHILADELPHIA WHOLESALERS MEET 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 18.—Friday night the 
Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion held a dinner and meeting at the Union 
League, attended by twenty-six persons, represent- 
ing twenty-two firms. A resolution was adopted 
asking the Car Service Section at Washington at 
once to raise the embargo on lumber shipments to 
all points except the port cities, and forwarded at 
once, Several changes in the by-laws were adopted, 
one of which was compulsory arbitration, with the 
board of directors, which is the arbitration com- 
mittee, given power to compel or discipline. The 
consensus ag to the future was evenly divided as 
to the winter, but most seemed to feel that some- 
thing real in the building line was due in the 
spring. An organization historian was arranged 
for so that a record of the organization’s activi- 
ties may be kept in a less formal way for general 
information. 





CANADIAN WHOLESALERS CONFER 


Toronto, ONT., Nov. 18.—The Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association (Inc.) held its monthly 
meeting on Nov. 15 and had a large attendance. 
Many matters of routine business were disposed 
of and the members discussed trade conditions and 
the outlook, which discussion revealed the faci 
that che members of the association are a most 
determined group of optimists, in regas to the 
outlook. 


A. C. Manbert, of the Canadian Generai Lumber 
Co., gave a closely reasoned outline of the economic 
and financial conditions that enter into the present 
situation, and striking evidence of the manner in 
which he and the other members of his company 
look with confidence to the trade of the coming 

ear. 

H. G. McDermid, of the Union Lumber Co., one 
of the chronic optimists of the lumber trade, said, 
among other things: ‘‘If we all feel prosperous 
and preach optimism it won’t be long before pros- 
perous times come. Keep at it and spend some of 
your money in advertising how you feel, and the 
retailers of the country will soon be feeling pretty 
much as you do.’’ 

P. J. McCormack, of the Canadian Western Lum- 
ber Co., gave one of the reasons why the outlook 
is encouraging. The British Government, he said, 
had recently sent out to the British Columbia manu- 
facturers an inquiry for seven hundred million feet 
of lumber, the greater part of which was for house 
construction and would therefore be for small tim- 
bers, boards and dimension. Recently also the 
British Government had sent out an inquiry for 
4,000,000 feet of clears. A quotation had been 
cabled back and within forty-eight hours the quo- 
tation had been accepted. 

W. E. Bigwood, of the Canadian General Lumber 
Co., said that he had heard that the Canadian gov- 
ernment was negotiating a loan of $500,000,000 to 
Belgium and France with a view to having the 
money all spent in Canada, and the lumber indus- 
try would have its share of this. He referred also 
to the proposal of the Ontario government that a 
man should be sent to Great Britain to represent 
the lumber industry of Ontario and expressed con- 
fidence in the outcome of such a step. 

A. Read, of Read Bros. (Ltd.), drew attention 
to matters nearer home, referring to a number of 
large undertakings of a private and governmental 
nature which are to be gone on with immediately. 

Many other members spoke in a similar vein. 
The chairman, A. E. Clark, also called the atten- 
tion of the members to the fact that it was just a 
year ago that the first meeting of the wholesalers 
had been held in Toronto to discuss the formation 
of an association. He felt that in the short time 
since its organization it had been able to accom- 
plish much good and that the outlook for greater 
usefulness was most promising. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS MEET IN CONFERENCE 


HARDWOOD MEN RESUME WEEKLY MEET 

LovIsvILLE, Ky., Nov. 20.—At a meeting held 
last night at the Seelbach Hotel, E. B. Norman, jr., 
president of the Louisville Hardwood Club, named 
the standing committees for the year. It was de- 
cided that the club go back to its old policy of 
weekly meetings, instead of semimonthly meetings 
held during the last year as a war measure. The 
committees appointed were as follows: 

Entertainment, program, membership—Harry E. 
Kline, E. B. Norman and T. M. Brown. 

Finance—E. B. Norman, W. H. Day and E. L. Davis. 

Logs—H. J. Gates, Will Day and H. E. Kline. 

Lumber—E. L. Davis, BE. B. Norman and T. J. Chris- 
tian. 

In the business discussions that followed the 
usual dinner, it was stated that no general slump 
in labor was expected for a year and that box 
manufacturers would probably be just as good 
buyers of low-grade hardwoods as they have been; 
that furniture manufacturers plan to get active just 
as soon as they can secure necessary steel; and 
that building operations in the spring are expected 
to help gum, quartered oak and other interior trim 
as well ds poplar siding. 


PHILADELPHIA GOLFERS IN FINAL 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Nov. 18.—The final tourna- 
ment of the year was held by the Philadelphia Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Club last Wednesday, over the fa- 
mous Pine Valley course over in New Jersey. 
Thirty members and three guests took part, and 
altho this meet has no bearing on season aver- 
ages, there were three prizes for low net for the 
day, and R. Wyatt Wistar put up an umbrella as 
a prize for a Kickers’ handicap tournament. In the 
latter the entrants paid a fee, and the proceeds, 
about $40, were applied to the United War Fund. 
Joseph P. Comegys won first low net, John I. Coul- 
bourn second, and Frederick A. Benson third. The 
Kickers’ event was tied by J. H. Campbell and John 
H. {chofield, Mr. Campbell winning on the toss. 

Those members who played, and their scores, 
were: 

Joseph P. Comegys, 116-35-81; John L. Coulbourn, 
118-35-83; Frederick A. Benson, 112-25-87; J. A 


Finley, 125-22-103; Amos Y, Lesher, 155-40-115; 


Charles F. Felin, 144-830-114; Watson Malone, 137-35- 
102; J. Elmer Troth, 121-22-99 ; John J. Little, 149-40- 
109; S. P. Bowers, 139-32-107 ; William H. Fritz, 119- 
25-94 ; John H. Schofield, 119-30-89 ; Harry Humphreys, 
118-30-88 ; R. Wyatt Wistar, 110-16-94; Frank Buck, 
122-27-95 ; Eugene W. Fry, 117-20-97; W. H. Smedley, 
140-32-108; Edward F. Henson, 111-15-96, and the 
following, for some unexplained reason, did not turn in 
their scores: KE. B. Humphreys, J. B. McFarland, jr., 
F. X. Diebold, J. H. Campbell, J. W. Turnbull, David 
Baird, jr., A. B. F. Smith, Harry G. Parker, Irving A. 
Collins, George F. Craig, William P. Shearer and 
Ben C. Currie. 





MEMPHIS CLUB NOTES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 19.—The announcement 
of Secretary-manager J. H. Townshend, of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, that the 
embargo on shipments into territory north of the 
Ohio River had been annulled, was declared to be 
the best piece of news heard, outside of the signing 
of the armistice, by members of the Lumbermen’s 
Club at their meeting here last Saturday after- 
noon. 

President McSweyn fired the opening gun in the 

campaign for the election of officers for the ensu- 
ing year when he appointed two committees, C. R. 
Tustin, W. L. Crenshaw and Bart Tully, and J. 
Thompson, F. B. Robertson and F. T. Dooley, re- 
spectively, to nominate candidates and report back 
at the next meeting, Dec. 7. The election will fol- 
low one week later, Dec. 14. 
‘ The house committee reported that the employ- 
ment bureau of the club had found positions for 
twenty-six persons, including ten inspectors, three 
sawyers, three filers, four stenographers, two mill- 
wrights, three engineers and one office boy, during 
the last month. 

J. H. Hines, chairman of the law and insurance 
committee, told members of the club that, if they 
acted quickly, they might bring about material 
modification of the income and excess profits tax 
sections of the revenue bill pending in Congress, 
as Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo appeared to 
be in willing mood. 

Max Sondheimer, reporting for a special com- 
mittee of the club appointed to codperate with 
similar committees from other organizations here 
to enforce the ‘‘work or fight’’ ordinance, said 
the labor situation was better in Memphis than 


for a long while and that if any lumberman 
wanted additional help it was only necessary to 
take up the matter with himself and his associates. 

Dr. C. H. Williamson delivered a powerful ad- 
dress urging the lumbermen to get hold of the 
great spirit of Americanism and to join in the 
vast movement designed to improve the conditions 
under which the great mass of people in the world 
live. 

Earl Palmer responded briefly and then compared 
the great conflict in Europe to a poker game, deny- 
ing, however, all knowledge of poker parlance. 


—_— 


BALTIMOREANS MAKE UP SLATE 
BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 18.—The ticket to be 
voted for at the annual meeting of the Lumber 
Exchange to be held here Dec. 2 was sent out to- 
day by the nominating committee for the scrutiny 
of members. It is made up as follows: 
President—Pembroke M. Womble, Georgia Pine Co. 
a — president—W. Hunter Edwards, B. W. Edwards 
on. 





Treasurer—L. H. Gwaltney, American Lumber Co. 

Managing committee—Lewis Dill, Lewis Dill & Co.; 
Parker D. Dix (retiring president), Surry Lumber Co. ; 
John L. Alcock, John L. Alcock & Co. ; Theodore Mottu, 
Theodore Mottu & Co.; Daniel MacLea, MacLea Lum- 
ber Co.; Rufus K. Goodenow, Canton Box Co.; F. A. 
Ascherfeld, James Lumber Co.; Henry Suechting, Will- 
iam Suechting & Sons (Inc.); H. D. Dreyer, H. D. 
Dreyer & Co.; J. J. Duffy, Lafayette Mill & Lumber 
Co.; Ridgeway Merryman, and W. Hunter Edwards. 

The secretary is not placed in nomination along 
with the others, but is elected by the managing 
committee. 

The banquet to be held in connection with the 
annual meeting is likely to be more elaborate than 
at any other time since the beginning of the war 
in recognition of the restoration of peace, and it is 
also expected that the report of the retiring presi- 
dent will show the business of the closing year to 
have been of impressive volume, with a balance in 
the treasury of the exchange. An entertainment 
will probably follow the banquet. 

The committee which nominated the ticket con- 
sists of R. B. Homer, of the R. B. Homer Lumber 
Co.; Louis Becker, of Becker Bro. & Son. (Inc.), 
and George E. Waters, of George E. Waters & Co. 





HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD 


As a pceliminary to the ‘‘big show’’ on Friday 
when lumber manufacturers from north, east, south 
and west expected to convene in Chicago in an im- 
portant mass meeting to discuss the future of the 
lumber industry, members of the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association gath- 
ered at the Congress Hotel in Chicago Thursday 
to discuss problems peculiar to northern lumber 
production, but which are intimately connected 
with the welfare of the industry as a whole. Presi- 
dent George N. Harder, of Rib Lake, Wis., was 
present as were many other Wisconsin operators 
and several members of the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, who came to Chicago 
to attend the gathering Friday. In all, about 100 
manufacturers or representatives of manufacturers 
attended. 

At the morning session Dr. Wilson Compton, sec- 
retary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, who called the general conference of 
lumber manufacturers for Friday, spoke of the 
monumental peace problems that stand in front of 
industry generally and especially the lumber indus- 
try, which must be solved and solved intelligently 
if the lumber industry is to be changed from a war- 
time to a peace basis without harmful effects. His 
talk was followed by a general discussion. 

The most.exultant optimism over future pros- 
pects was the keynote at the afternoon session. 
J. H. Kirby, president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, was one of the speak- 
ers. He said in part: 

There is no reason whatever for lumbermen to feel 
bad at this time, when they are on the threshold of 
the greatest prosperity ever witnessed in the industry. 
Stocks, both mill and yard, are far below normal, and 
it will be impossible to replenish them before the 
expected big spring rush for lumber begins. The needs 
of the country are vastly larger than the present or 
prospective supply, and under such a condition is it 
impossible for anything but prosperity to prevail. There 
is a great lumber shortage, not now, but when the con- 
sumption of the immediate future is considered. The 
demand is here; but it has not been permitted to show 
itself yet, having been subdued by various restrictions, 
Liberty loan campaigns, war welfare work campaigns 
and the like. But now the war is over, and we are 
rapidly returning to a peace basis. As to prices, the 
country needs your activity as it needs the activity of 
every industry in order that the readjustment may be 


as orderly as possible, and it will py you for it. 
Heretofore the Government has fixed the price and 


probably will do so for a short while longer while the 

readjustment is going on; but soon the time is coming 

when the law of supply and demand again will be the 

price fixer, and whether the ose | will be up or down 
1) 


takes only ordinary intelligence There 


determine. 


is great prosperity in store for the lumber industry, 
let me repeat; how long it will be in coming no one 
knows, but it will come. 


H. H. Butts, of Park Falls, Wis., chairman of the 
market conditions committee of the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood association, was another optimist. 
Everywhere thruout the country exists an impera- 
tive need for housing, he said; new industries have 
been and will be fostered, and the farmers are at 
the height of their prosperity. These facts, he 
opined, should convert the most confirmed pessim- 
ist. He declared that prices for lumber will never 
again hit their pre-war level, as history will show 
that war always has fixed a higher level than that 
previously prevailing. But he insisted that in or- 
der to make the most of the good times that are 
coming lumbermen must study market conditions 
more closely. Disinterestedness in their own wel- 
fare has always been the curse of lumbermen as a 
class, he said. Most of them have no idea of what 
it costs them to manufacture lumber; do not know 
whether they are cutting a particular item for an 
under- or over-supplied market, or what prices they 
should ask and give. They are just like a physician 
who does not keep abreast with the times and does 
not study the developments in his profession, he 
said. This disinterestedness is something lumber- 
men must overcome. ‘This business of ours can 
be made as stable as that in any other commodity,’’ 
he continued, ‘‘if you will only take the pains to 
follow the market and make a thoro study of it.’’ 

W. R. Brown, of Berlin, N. H., who is asso- 
ciated with Director of Lumber Edgar at Washing- 
ton, D. C., was present and explained to the assem- 
bled lumbermen the Government’s policy on price 
regulation. He said that the Government has no 
intention to keep prices for lumber down, but that 
it is necessary for the Government during this time 
of readjustment to assist in rendering the transi- 
tion irom a war to a peace basis as orderly as pos- 
sible thru some measure of control. As soon as 
conditions warrant, however, the Government will 
lift its hand and permit the law of supply and de- 
mand to exercise its influence. He does not look 
for much activity in the lumber industry for three 
or four months, but after that, when the ball once 
starts rolling there will be nothing that can stop 
it. Among other things he told of a conversation 
he recently had with a member of the French High 
Commission in this country, who said that France 
and Belgium shortly would make such demands for 
maple flooring as the manufacturers have never 








MEN CONFER 


dreamed of, and he advised the manufacturers pres- 
ent to cut as much of their maple as possible into 
l-inch thicknesses, in preparation for this big 
business to come. 

J. EK. Rhodes, of New Orleans, La., secretary- 
manager of the Southern Pine Association, was 
also present, and he outlined the features of the 
southern pine market, which regulates, more or less, 
the market for the other construction woods. He 
also viewed the future with unbounded enthusiasm, 
declaring that the reconstruction of the devastated 
regions of Europe would influence the lumber in- 
dustry in this country more than is commonly be- 
lieved. Besides the consumption to which this re- 
construction will give rise, he said, all the Euro- 
pean countries are practically bare of stocks and 
must replenish them at first opportunity. He saw 
Sweden and Norway as back numbers as competi- 
tors for this busienss, and regarded Russia as im- 
potent for years to come; consequently America 
practically has the monopoly on European business. 
Further, he said, the South American countries are 
all in the same condition, and will require vast 
supplies of lumber in their economic expansion 
which is now at hand. Already schooners and sail- 
ing vessels are appearing in number at the south- 
ern ports, now that the submarine menace is re- 
moved, and are asking for cargoes, and they are 
being loaded with lumber for the West Indies and 
east coast of South America. 

‘‘The southern pine industry is very optimistic 
over the most remarkable opportunity for export- 
ing lumber that has ever presented itself in his- 
tory,’’ he said in conclusion. ‘‘Our lumbermen 
see a demand for their products that they can not 
meet in full for several years. In fact, they are 
more interested at this time in conditions in for- 
eign markets than they are in conditions at home.’’ 

OPAPP 
ADVANCE RETAIL DEALERS’ MEET A DAY. 

The December meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, which was scheduled to take place in New 
York on Wednesday, Dee. 4, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel has been advanced a day and will be held at 
the same hotel on Tuesday, Dee. 3. The cause of 
the change is that the meeting of business men of 
the nation to discuss reconstruction problems called 
by the National Chamber of Commerce to be held 
at Atlantic City, N. J., starts on Dec. 4, and mem- 
bers of the committee desire to attend that con- 
ference. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








I LIKE TO SEE A PREACHER LAUGH 

I like to see a preacher laugh (the ones who laugh 
are few) 

Because I think that that is half the job he has to 
do. 

I mean a laugh, a laugh right out, that agitates his 
face— , 

I really think a laugh about the greatest means to 
grace. 


I hate the sort of solemn smile that preachers often 
use 

As if they feared that all the while their sanctity 
they ’d lose. 

I like to see a preacher let his face slip in a grin— 

Because I think that it will get the goat of any sin. 


Why shouldn’t preachers like the rest let loose a 
little joy? 
I think the preacher’s laugh the best the devil to 


annoy. 

Religion ought to be so glad that ’way down there 
in hell : 

The very devil would be mad because he ever fell. 


I’d make him think he missed the fun by going to 
the bad— 

I’d make of him the gloomy one, the righteous man 
the glad. 

I bet if preachers laughed like men, not hollow as 
the tomb, 

The churches would be full again and heaven have 
a boom! 





THE SECRET 


The pine tops talk together ; 
I wonder what they say 

As in the autumn weather 
So gracefully they sway ; 

What secret they are telling 
Above the world so high; 

What letters they are spelling 
Upon the azure sky. 


I think that they remember 
Another day and year 

When it was not November 
And summertime was here, 

When you and I went walking 
Beneath their verdant wings 

And you and I were talking 
Of—oh, so many things! 


But now today they miss you 
In autumn’s dreary hours. 
Perhaps they saw me kiss you 
Down there among the flow’rs— 
Perhaps they look, and wonder 
That nevermore you come 
And say, ‘‘Tho far asunder, 
He loves her still the same! ’’ 





BETWEEN TRAINS 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 7.—We were lunching 
with Fred Underhill and Tom Hammer at the 
Union League Club (on Fred) when the United 
Press signed the armistice. We thought it was so 
ourself for an hour or so. But the fact that it 
wasn’t so didn’t seem to bother anybody. We went 
down to the editorial room of the Ledger and 
Record and got the latest, or lack of latest, and 
then went back to the Adelphia and tried to work. 
But it was too much fun to watch that peculiar 
manifestation of human nature that insisted on 
celebrating the fake instead of waiting for the 
fact. 

Tonight the Lumbermen’s Exchange of the City 
of Philadelphia had a ladies’ night and all the 
ladies and their knights were there. President 
Thomas B. Hammer, of the exchange, presided, 
and gathered at the speakers’, board (not that we 
mean to say the speakers bored) were the lumber 
chiefs of Philadelphia. In Philadelphia the lumber- 
men are living up to the creed of William Penn 
better than almost any other industry. There were 
men here tonight who sold each other lumber last 
year and are still, speaking to each other. Would 
that elsewhere and everywhere the lumbermen 
dwelt together in unity as they do in the city of 
brotherly love. 

At the table aforesaid were, besides President 
Hammer, Robert L. Hillis, vice president of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange; William L. Rice, presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Box & Shook Associa- 
tion; Daniel Adams, head of the sash and door 
chapter of the exchange, and Robert B. Rayner, 
president of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 

Fred §. Underhill explained to the assembled 
lumbermen and lumberwomen how the fourth 
Liberty loan lumber quota in Philadelphia was 


$1,250,000 and the subscription $2,727,450, or 218 
percent. He presented a pennant to John Colburne, 
who was chairman of the lumber division, who 
passed it on to the exchange, and then presented a 
silverevase to Mr. Underhill, Mr. Underhill having 
been chairman of the group which included not 
only lumber but the furniture, office equipment, 
public accountants, public stenographers and mul- 
tigraphers and mercantile and collection agencies 
of Philadelphia, and Underhill put ’em all over the 
top and then some with a bang. Then Mr. Rayner 
came back at Colburne and handed him a silver 
vase, which he promised to wear over his heart, or 
something to that effect. So, you see, a pleasant 
time was had, considerable silverware disposed of 
etc. Mr. Ben Currie led the singing. You know 
Ben. Pep, and all that sort of thing. 





LIFE 
There isn’t much to life but this: 
A baby’s smile, a woman’s kiss, 
A book, a pipe, a fire, a friend, 
And just a little cash to spend. 





RANDOM 

Our ships took the wheat over and brought home 
the bacon. 

The Government has lifted the lid on building, 
giving the retailer a look-in. 

War may be tough, but we have learned that 
there is a lot of give to it. 

Germany has decided that she doesn’t want any 
more of this Kaiser Bill stuff. 

Thank goodness, spring building next year will 
not be confined to birds’ nests. 

Why is it that a demand is always ‘‘unprece- 
dented’? and the supply ‘‘limited?’’ 

Europe owes us nine billion dollars, and will 
probably stand us off until after harvest. 


Steel having completed its work of destruction, 
wood will now begin the work of reconstruction. 

Not only will we ship a lot of southern pine, but 
we have a lot of southern pine ships to ship it in. 

The star of empire may take its way westward, 
but it meets a lot of *A*’s going the other direc- 
tion. 

The railroad tie contractors are going to form 
an association at St. Louis Dec. 3. Let’s hope it 
binds. 

Russia has 812,640,600 acres of forest, so it will 


be some time yet before the Russian people get out 
of the woods. 


What we are looking forward to is not the flow- 
ers but the house-bills that will bloom in the 
spring, tra la. 

The Doyle and Scribner rule will do a good deal 
more for Europe than the Hohenzollern and Haps- 
burg rule ever did. 

About the best get-together movement we know 
anything about is that of a carload of lumber and 
a keg or so of nails. 

The idea of taking all her submarines away from 
Germany must have originated in the head of some 
father who has a boy who has a jack-knife. 

There is a 60 percent shortage of lumberjacks 
in Wisconsin and Michigan. In other words, a lum- 
ber camp looks a good deal like a sawmill used 
to on the 5th of July. 

It seems no more than fair to work up some of 
these old cedar log houses into pencils. Cer- 
tainly enough cedar has been whittled up on house- 
bills in some communities that we might not men- 
tion. 


The World’s Greatest Lumber Journal says 
‘with reference to the problem of the returning 
soldier and the employment of women, Mr. Beck- 
with was cautious about making predictions,’ in- 
dicating that Mr. Beckwith is a married man. 





RETROSPECT 


Life is a rose whose petals fall 
And leave us but the stem, 
For autumn is the end of all 
Of summer’s diadem; 
And all that life shall ever be 
When summer days are past, 
Is but a faded memory, 
A rose that could not last. 





Now We’re a Sister 
Trench & Camp, Camp Kearny, Cal., publish 
‘“What Did You?’’ ‘‘by a soldier’s sister.’’ 





Always tell the truth, unless it is better 
untold. 


( Fort Dearborn National Bank ) 


Chicago, Illinois 
U. S. Depositary 








Capital - - $ 3,000,000 
Surplus - - 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 46,000,000 


S OFFICERS: 

WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. E. C. TUBBS, Cashier. 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres, WM. M. LeGROS. Asst. Cash. 

SENAY & RENT. ViewPre HARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash, 
° WM, L. McKEE, Asst. Cash 

JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. R. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash, 

GEORGE H. WILSON, Vice-Pres. WM. &. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash. 

MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres, EDWARD N. HEINZ, Asst. Cash. 

CHARLES FERNALD, Vice-Pres. and Mér. Foreign Exchange Dept. 

W. J. FICKINGER, Asst. Cash, 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


HERBERT C. ROER, Cashier 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres, E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
R. SHEA, Vi F.M. FORREY Secy. & Trust Officer 
STANLEY G. MILLER, Vice-Pres, F. LINCOLN JOHNSON, 
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Commercial Paper Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by 
the outright purchase of timber 
bond issues and of straight six 
months notes. 


We are always glad to advise with 
you as to the best and cheapest 
method of borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago 
120 Broadway, New York 
Third Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis 
Kohl Bldg., San Francisco 


\ 








a: 
Lyon, Gary & Company 


208 South La Salle Street 





Chicago 


| Investment Bankers 
| Timber and Timber 


Securities 


| 

| For twenty-seven years we have 
continuously been dealing in 
timber and lending to lumber- 
men. Our experience and service 
are at your disposal. 


































Fix Your Credit Loss 


. 

in Advance 
You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
~your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of 
present conditions, your credit loss is 

H more of a problem than ever. 








If the year’s total covered credit losses ex- 
ceed a certain previously agreed upon per- 
centage of your gross sales, we repay the 
excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is 
determined in advance and nothing can in- 


crease it. 
The cost of Credit Insurance is small com- 
pared to the security afforded. 
Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 


The American Credit -Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


415 Locust Streetii4! Marquette Bldg.80 Maiden Lane 
St. Louis, Mo, Chicago, III. New York, N. Y. 
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Timber| For 
Large and Small Sale 


Tracts of B.C. Timber 
Our extensive holdings 


and files of data enable usto 
present an attractive propo- 
sition to any prospective 
purchaser. 








Any information regard- 
ing B.C. timber will be 
cheerfully sent on request. 





Timber, Shipping 
& Insurance Agency, Ltd. 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Manufacturers and Shippers 


Fir and Cedar Lumber and Shingles 


Exporters Ship Charterers 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 


New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all 
classes of cargo and have Special Department handling Export 
Lumber Shipments. 


Edward Chaloner & Co. 


Wood Brokers and Agents 


for the Sale of American Hard- 
woods in Logs and Lumber 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address “‘CHALONER, LIVERPOOL’ 



































WE ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS AND LUMBER 
Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 


Bootle, Liverpool, England 
London Office: Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, London, E. C. 
News Chambers: 67 Hope St,, Glasgow 








JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American 
Hardwoods, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 
15 and 16 African House, Water Street 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 


Telegraphic and Cable Address, “‘Burrwood, Liverpool” 

















SINGLETON, DUNN & CO. 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 Union Street, Glasgow, Scotland, and 17 Gracechurch Street, London, E. C. 3 
Cable Addresses—Singletons, Glasgow, Ankoroke, London 
Cable Codes—Scotts, A. B. C. Sth Edition, A. 1. Telecode Liebers 


WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO., Wood Brokers 


86 St. Vincent St. Glasgow, Scotland, 3 Eastcheap St., London,E.C. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Brackridge,"” Glasgow, Cable Addvess: ‘‘Nivarium’’ London 
Agents forthe saleof all kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, N.C. Pine, 
Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports in 
the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 


CANT & KEMP, Stéicov; 
Wood Brokers 
For the Sale of all descriptions of 
HARD AND SOFT WOODS 








WASHINGTON NEWS BROUGHT UP TO DATE 





Ruling Gives Priority to Railroad Lumber — Handling Contracts Expired Thru 
War’s Close— Lifting of General Embargo 





RAILROAD LUMBER GIVEN PRIORITY 


WasuineTon, D, C., Nov. 18.—The War, Indus- 
tries Board today took another important step of 
interest to lumbermen when Judge Edwin B, Park- 
er, priorities commissioner, issued a new ruling 
giving to lumber orders for the railroads a priority 
rating higher than that accorded any other class 
of orders. ‘‘This action is taken to permit con- 
struction delayed by the war,’’ said Bernard M. 
Baruch, chairman of the board, in making the an- 
nouncement. , . 

For a time the railroads were tied up tight and 
had virtually no priority standing. Just why they 
should have been overlooked in the vital im- 
portance of maintaining railroads at the highest 
point of transportation efficiency has never been 
made clear. ay 

Thru codperation with the Shipping Board the 
Railroad Administration for some time has been 
able to effect shipments of bridge timbers and 
similar material that was absolutely essential. 
Shipment of material for new car construction also 
has been expedited. But the railroads generally 
have had difficulty in getting priority permite for 
construction. 

In making the announcement today Mr. Baruch 
said: 

Lumber priorities for the War Department are can- 
celled by the new order, while lumber priorities for 
the Navy, Shipping Board Kmergency Fleet Corpora- 
tioA&, the Housing Corporation and tae Labor Depart- 
ment’s bureau of industrial housing and transportation 
are all accorded an equal priority—an automatic rating 
of Class A-5. 

Following is the order, which is addressed to lumber 
manufacturers: 

The “Rules governing priorities in production and 
delivery of lumber” appearing on page 6 to 8 inclusive 
of Circular No. 54 issued by the priorities division 
under date of Oct. 25, 1918 (Government print), are 
hereby amended as follows: 

I. Paragraph numbered 1 of said rules is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: 

“1, All orders placed after clearance thru the lumber 
section of the War Industries Board (a) by or for the 
Navy Department or some one of the divisions or 
bureaus thereof, or (b) by or for a contractor or 
agent of said department or some one of the divisions 
and bureaus thereof, or (c) by or for the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, or (d) 
by or for builders of ships or other water craft under 
direct contracts with said fleet corporation, or (e) by 
or for the bureau of industrial housing and transporta- 
tion of the United States Department of Labor or the 
United States Housing Corporation, shall have and be 
accorded by the mills receiving or holding the same an 
equal priority, to-wit: An automatic rating of Class 
A-5, unless a different specific rating shall have been 
given to one or more of said orders as hereinafter in 
paragraph 6 provided.” 

Il. Paragraph numbered 8 of said rules is hereby 
repealed and there is substituted therefor the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

“8, All orders heretofore or hereafter placed by any 
railroad company in the United States (except private 
railroads not operated as common carriers) shall have 
to be accorded by the mills receiving or holding the 
same an automatic rating of Class A-3. All of said 
orders shall take the rating herein named without the 
necessity either of an indorsement or affidavit by the 
officer or party placing the same, and without reference 
to the purpose for which the lumber embraced in the 
order is to be used.” 

Explaining the order, Judge Parker says: 

“It will be observed that the effect of the above 
amendments is (a) to cancel all automatic ratings on 
orders placed by or for the War Department or any one 
of the divisions or bureaus thereof, or by or for a con- 
tractor or agent of said department or any one of the 
divisions and bureaus thereof (including orders for 
military cars) ; and (b) to give to all railroad orders 
heretofore placed and now unfilled in whole or in part, 
or hereafter placed, whether thru the lumber section 
of the War Industries Board or otherwise, and whether 
or not the railroad is under the jurisdiction of the 
United States Railroad Administration, a priority rat- 
ing a than the rating accorded to any other class 
of orders.” 


TO ADJUST CANCELED WAR CONTRACTS 


WasuHINeTON, D. C., Nov. 18—Bernard M. Ba- 
ruch, chairman of the War Industries Board, an- 
nounces that the board is to be pasiy advised 
of revisions and adjustments of all Government 
war contracts in excess of $100,000. ‘‘ While it 
has never been the function of the War Industries 
Board to make contracts,’’? explains Mr. Baruch, 
‘fand while, therefore, the War Industries Board 
can not assume responsibility for any of the finan- 
cial adjustments with contractors incidental to can- 
celations, the board will undertake by advice and 
recommendation so to control the situation as to 
stabilize the flow of materials, labor and piant fa- 
cilities back to peace channels. To this end, the 
facilities section of the War Industries Board will 
act as the clearing house of all information re- 
lating to contract adjustment. It will receive 
information concerning contracts to be canceled 
from the various departments of the Government, 
and, thru the various commodity sections of the 
board, keep in constant contact with the various 
industries. At all times will there be contact main- 
tained with the labor department, so that as labor 





is released from the war industries by contract 
cancelations, immediate demand for its services 
may be located elsewhere.’’ 

Mr. Baruch further explains that the commodity 
section of the board will continue to handle the 
problems that bring the board in contact with 
organized industry. The recommendation of this 
section is required before the Government purchas- 
ing agency may proceed with the final negotiations 
for reducing requirements, Neither the section nor 
the board itself, however, bas any share in the 
financial adjustment with contractors in such mat- 
ters as damages, depreciations and the disposition 
of raw materials on hand. The policy underlying 
the entire plan is that of preventing undue dis- 
turbance of labor and industrial conditions. 

Any action taken by the commodity section of 
the board will, in each case, be based on the effect 
which the proposed cancelation will have on the 
industry, on labor conditions, on the locality in 
question and on the contractor. The office of 
Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals, director of pur- 
chase, storage and traffic, will have charge of all 
relations between the War Department and the 
War Industries Board on all reductions, suspen- 
sions and cancelations of contracts. Cancelations 
and suspensions may be made without reference 
to the office of the director of purchase, storage 
and traffic, however, under the following condi- 
tions: When the unfilled portion of the order 
or contract amounts to less than $25,000; when the 
contractor is willing to terminate the contract 
and states in writing that the termination will 
not disturb labor in his plant; and when the con- 
tract is for work which has not yet been begun. 





THE GENERAL EMBARGO LIFTED 


WasuHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 18.—The order lifting 
the general embargo on shipments of lumber and 
forest products into territory east of the Missis- 
sippi and north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers 
was issued by the car service section of the Rail- 
road Administration. Such an order had been 
forecasted. The order affects only the general em- 
bargo and not the restrictions on shipment into 
the congested ports, such as New York, Philadel- 
phia etc. Restrictions must be continued for the 
present on shipments into those districts. 

The text of the order follows: 

ALL ZONE CHAIRMEN: Embargo placed by direction 
of car service section effective Sept. 16, 1918, against 
the movement of forest products into territory east of 
the Mississippi and north of the Ohio and Potomac 
rivers, including also the State of West Virginia, is 
hereby cancelled. This embargo placed with all zone 
chairmen and should not be repeated by railroads to 
others than their own representatives. 

Car Sprvicn SHCTION. 


The lifting of the general embargo will greatly 


facilitate the work of readjusting the lumber in- 
dustry to peace time basis. 





HEART ROT EFFECT ON HEMLOCK 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Nov. 18.—It has generally 
been supposed that lumber from western hemlock 
(Tsuga heterophylla) is likely to decay rapidly 
after it has been sawed. Such early decay, accord- 
ing to a bulletin just issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, is usually due to heart 
rot present in the growing tree before it is cut; 
its effects are particularly noticed as the lumber 
rated out, even tho there is no progress in the decay 
itself. 


This heart rot is known to the sawmill men as 
stringy brown-rot; the fungus which causes it is 
known to the scientist as Echinodontiwm tinctoriuwm 
(spine-toothed paint fungus), and to woodsmen 
generally as Indian paint fungus. The latter name 
is given not merely from the ruddy orange color 
but mainly because the Indians of the Northwest 
used the powdered fungus for war-paint, and also 
made a dye of it. 

While the rot is found on hemlocks and firs from 
Alaska to the Mexican border it is most prevalent 
in western Montana., Idaho, Oregon, Washington 
and British Columbia. It thrives best in the moist, 
dense forests in which the principal stands of 
western hemlock grow and is favored by these con- 
ditions. Its presence in advanced stages is shown 
by the fruiting body of the fungus, or ‘‘conk,’’ 
growing on the outside of the tree, and indicative 
of the decay-producing mycelium within. In some 
localities, particularly along river bottoms and in 
poorly drained, moist soils, practically all the trees 
may be affected. In other places, with more light 
and less moisture, the rot is not so likely to be 
prevalent. 
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The extent of decay in standing trees may be 
detected in various ways: By the presence and 
extent of the conks; by the dull, hollow sound 
when they are struck by an ax; but best of all by 
the red color in the dead branches. If this color is 
present it may be found by breaking or cutting off 
these branches close to the tree. 


Prevention and Control 

Prevention and control depend on local condi- 
tions. Intensive methods will not pay, for example, 
on extensive lumber cuttings. Only preventive 
forest sanitation may be depended upon to help, 
because there is no hope for cure after a stand of 
timber is once infected. 

Two general plans are advocated by the depart- 
ment. One is to use the trees before they become 
most subject to the rot. This period depends on 
the general life history of the individual tree, an 
old tree which has many dead limbs and scars thru 
which the spores may enter being more readily 
attacked than a thrifty-growing one which has not 
been much injured. 

The other method is by girdling and killing dis- 
eased trees and thus stopping sources of infection. 
The trees may be girdled by ax or by fire, the 
latter agent being recommended as the more ef- 
fective. Ax girdling may fail of its purpose, be- 
cause the ax wounds grow over unless the work is 
thoroly and painstakingly done, and the tree will 
continue to live and spread the spores. Fire gird- 
ling is much mre sure and may be easily accom- 
plished by piling and burning slash around the 
base of the tree to be killed. Ordinarily it will not 
pay to cut infected trees. 





TRAINING QUARTERS ESTABLISHED 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 18.—The Department 
of Labor authorizes the following: 


Effective training departments have now been estab- 
lished in all the leading aircraft factories, according to 
a statement made by Stanley Bradley, manager of the 
National Airplane Manufacturers’ Association, to 
—e Charles T. Clayton, training and dilution 
service. ; 

Some six months ago the Curtiss Aeroplane Corpora- 

‘ Y.; the Standard Aircraft Co., Eliza- 
beth, N. J., and the Dayton Wright Airplane Co., at 
Dayton, Ohio, instituted training rooms which have 
since become models for other manufacturers. The 
Fisher Body Co.,\a long established woodworking con- 
cern working upon airplanes, has a well organized and 
managed training room. 

The leading manufacturers engaged upon the produc- 
tion of air motors all recognize the importance of well 
developed training rooms. 





WHEELS OF WAR INDUSTRY SLOW DOWN 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 18.—According to a 
recent statement issued by the War Department, 
instructions have been sent to all the bureaus of 
the department to slow down production of war 
essentials gradually, in order to give time for in- 
dustrial readjustment. In order that manufacturers 
may get to work as rapidly as possible on civilian 
needs, the War Industries Board has been asked 
to withdraw all priority ratings on army work. 
Overtime, holiday and Sunday work has been 
stopped and, as fast as the labor can be used in 
day shifts, night shifts will be discontinued. No 
order is being suspended or canceled without care- 
ful regard for the interests of the industry and 
the labor concerned. 





WAR’S END DIVERTS LUMBER TRAFFIC 


Wasuinaton, D. C., Nov. 18.—The supervising 
architect, Treasury Department, will receive sealed 
bids until Nov. 25 for furnishing the labor required 
in the construction, complete, with materials that 
will be furnished by the Government, of three 
frame hospital buildings for the Marine Hospital, 
San Francisco. 

This announcement, published in Commerce Re- 
ports, is taken to indicate that Uncle Sam will di- 
vert from camps and cantonments and other emer- 
gency jobs where lumber and other materials have 
been accumulated such material as is required for 
the San Francisco project and many others. 

The Southern Pine and other lumber emergency 
bureaus already are receiving considerable numbers 
of orders to divert lumber already shipped. 





DEMOBILIZATION TO BEGIN SOON 


Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 20.—Announcement 
was made by Secretary Baker on Nov. 15, and re- 
affirmed by Gen. March, chief of staff, that what 
might be termed preliminary mobilization, affect- 
ing certain classes of men in this country only, will 
begin at once. While this touches only the fringe 
of the main task of demobilization the number of 
men that will be released almost immediately is 
by no means inconsiderable. According to Gen. 
March, the orders already issued affect about 200,- 
000 men, who will be mustered out within two 
weeks. The first men to be released from service 
will be those of the development battalions, com- 
prising men who are undergoing special drill or 
discipline to bring them up to required physical 
standards. There are 98,199 of these, scattered 
among the camps and cantonments. Immediate 


demobilization of conscientious objectors, except 
those serving sentences, and of central officers’ 
training schools, as well as of other numerically 
minor elements, is also covered by the orders that 
have been issued. 


PENNSYLVANIA HEMLOCK PRICES STAND 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 18.—The price fixing 
committee of the War Industries Board authorizes 
the following: 


Upon the request of the industry the price fixing com- 
mittee has agreed that the existing maximum prices 
upon Pennsylvania hemlock should be continued provi- 
sionally for thirty days, which means that these prices 
shall be continued until Dec. 20, 1918, unless it is 


— expedient to remove restrictions before that 
ate. 





NEW RULING FOR MEXICAN IMPORTERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 18.—The War Trade 
Board has announced a new ruling in the process 
of distributing necessary commodities to Mexico, 
with a view to equalizing the distribution. Pros- 
pective Mexican importers who wish to be granted 
export licenses by the War Trade Board are asked 
to present triplicate copies of their orders for sup- 
plies to the nearest American consulate officer, who 
will vise the orders, retaining one copy for his 
file and returning the original and one copy to the 
applicant. The importer should send the two vised 
orders to the prospective exporter in the United 
States with instructions to attach the original 
viseed order to his application to the War Trade 
Board for an export license covering the commodity 
specified in such order, or file the original viseed 
order with the War Trade Board at Washington, 
D. C. Thereafter, the order is to be referred to 
by the consulate stamp serial number affixed to it, 
together with the consular address; for example, 
‘Mazatlan, Serial No. 4782.’’ 





GOVERNMENT TRANSFERS WAR WORKERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 18.—The Department 
of Labor announces that the United States Em- 
ployment Service is rapidly placing former war 
workers in new jobs and is expanding its facilities 
to meet the demands for labor readjustment. 
Many thousands of men have been placed during the 
last week. Subcontractors are requested to notify 
the service of coming releases as far in advance as 
possible and non-war manufacturers who need la- 
bor are urged to get in touch with the service, so 
that the transfers of men may be made with a 
minimum of delay. 





PUBLIC BUILDING FULLY RESUMED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 19.—The Secretary of 


the Treasury today authorized the following an- 
nouncement: 


In December last, owing to the pressure of war con- 
ditions and the consequent necessity of concentrating 
the industrial power of the nation on the manufacture 
of war material, I deemed it essential to direct the 
supervising architect of the Treasury Department to 
discontinue all construction work on public buildings 


_ except such as was absolutely necessary and to refrain 


from inviting bids for new work. 

The changed conditions brought about by the con- 
clusion of the armistice and the manifest inability of 
Germany to renew the conflict emphasize the import- 
ance of resuming, with as little delay as possible, the 
normal industrial activities of peace. onstruction 
work, which has been delayed because of the necessi- 
ties of war, should now be resumed, and I have, there- 
fore, instructed the supervising architect to invite bids 
for the construction of new buildings and extensions 
authorized by the Congress. 

Among the first moves of the Treasury Department, 
in pursuance of the new policy of the resumption of 
building operations, will be to take up, with the com- 
mission appointed by the Congress for that purpose, 
the question of constructing an archives building in 
Washington. The necessity for such a building has 
been greatly increased “4 reason of the need of ade- 
quately safeguarding the large mass of valuable records 
and documents relating to the war. 

The resumption of construction work by the Govern- 
ment will contribute toward facilitating the industrial 
transition of the country from war to a peace basis, 
and should serve to encourage others to undertake 
without delay the fulfillment of the many and varied 
industrial peace needs of the country. 





SHIP BUILDING TOTALS TO DATE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 19.—During the week 
of Nov. 7 eleven wooden steamers, aggregating 
38,500 tons, were delivered to the Shipping Board, 
bringing the total deliveries up to 86, of 305,700 
deadweight tons. 

During the same week 5 contract steel ships, ag- 
gregating 32,200 tons, and 3 requisitioned steel 
ships, of 26,800 tons, were delivered. The total of 
requisitioned steel ships delivered to date is 272, 
equalling 1,731,631 tons, while 108 contract steel 
ships have been delivered, with total tonnage of 
619,300. 

Eight composite ships, of a tonnage of 30,000, 
have been delivered. These vessels are part wood 
and part steel. 

It is of interest to note that at the time this 
despatch was written the first fabricated steel 
steamer launched by the great Hog Island yard 
had not been accepted by the Fleet Corporation, 
and that the first steamers launched by the Mer- 
chants’ Shipbuilding Corporation and the Subma- 
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rine Boat Corporation likewise had not been com- 
missioned, but all were expected to go into commis- 
sion any day. 

The fact that the Grant Smith-Porter Co., of 
Portland and Aberdeen, delivered 20 completed 
wooden steamer to the Fleet Corporation during 
the last five months—or one every week—makes 
good reading in this connection. 

News has been received that two wooden ship- 
yards have been built in southern Chile, and that 
the first vessel, 3,000 tons, is due for launching next 
March. 


SHIP BUILDING DURING THE WAR 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 18.—Between April 6, 
1917, the date of the declaration of war by the 
United States, and Nov. 11, 1918, the date of the 
armistice, merchant vessels built in the United 
States and officially numbered by the Bureau of 
Navigation, Commerce Department, including also 
those built for our Allies or for neutral nations, 
numbered 2,985 of 3,091,695 gross tons, of which 
506 of 2,056,814 gross tons were ocean steel steam- 
ers and 403 of 753,156 gross tons were built of 
wood. 





EARLY RESULTS OF LIFTING OF RESTRICTIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 19.—The judgment of 
the best brains in the lumber business engaged on 
war work here and who have dropped into the na- 
tional capital since the armistice was signed by 
Germany is that if a period of stagnation comes in 
the industry as a result of readjustment to meet 
changed conditions it will be relatively short. After 
a period of stagnation, if one should come, lum- 
bermen look for an enormous demand for lumber 
for construction purposes. 

Already most of the restrictions have been lifted 
from the industry so far as the Government is con- 
cerned. The general embargo on shipments into 
territory east of the Mississippi and north of the 
Ohio and Potomac rivers has been lifted. It is 
predicted that the restrictions which still apply to 
shipments into the New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore districts will be lifted in the not distant 
future. 

The curtailment order under which private con- 
struction was shut off for some weeks has been 
rescinded to a very large extent. While the ap- 
proval of State councils of defense is still necessary 
for projects between $10,000 and $25,000, the pol- 
icy of the War Industries Board, which must pass 
on larger projects, is to permit them to go ahead, 
wherever it is at all possible to do so. 

Railroads have been restricted until this week 
in the purchase of lumber for construction pur- 
poses, but those restrictions have now been lifted. 
There has been very considerable curtailment of 
production in many sections, which naturally has 
operated to reduce the stocks of lumber generally 
earried and which should aid materially in pre- 
venting wild fluctuations in the market. 

There may be some sag in lumber prices, but it 
is not believed here that it will be great or con- 
tinue for a considerable period. It may reach $1 
or possibly more a thousand feet. This applies 
more especially to the North, South and East. On 
the Pacific coast the situation is radically different, 
due to the fact that orders for aircraft lumber have 
been stopped abruptly. The feeling seems to be 
that there may be a period of a few months during 
which the market will be ‘‘easy’’ on the Coast, 
after which the demand will be enormous as orders 
for construction material for domestic and export 
use pour in. 

Lumbermen are being counseled to avoid hys- 
teria and sit steady in the boat. The industry as 
a whole is declared to have been injured far less 
than any one of several other major industries as 
a result of the war, and to be in better shape, gen- 
erally speaking, than the other industries for the 
readjustment period. 

In addition to shipments of lumber for Allied 
countries, Central and South America must not be 
lost sight of. South American countries have been 
able to get little lumber since the outbreak of the 
European war, on account of the shortage of ocean 
tonnage. The export market for lumber will be 
limited for some time and it is predicted the Allies 
and possibly the United States will pool their 
ocean tonnage at least for a time and allocate it to 
various channels of trade until industry and com- 
merce once more are adjusted on normal bases. 

Little definite information is available here re- 
garding plans for the organization of large lumber 
export sales corporations. For a long time the 
Long-Bell Company has been generally regarded 
as the export organization for territory west of the 
Mississippi River. Possibly the organization of 
that company will be perfected so as to make it 
general for mills in that region. Reports speak of 
the organization of a large export sales corpora- 
tion east of the river and a third corporation to 
take care of mills in Georgia-Florida territory. 
The Pacific coast section already is well organized 
for export business. 

Meanwhile, there has been discussion here of the 
advisability of organizing a great central export 
bureau to handle exports generally, including lum- 
ber. This project has been discussed in high offi- 
cial quarters, but no definite decision has been an- 
nounced and no policy agreed upon as yet. It is 
expected that a decision will be announced in the 
not distant future. The Government itself would 
stand directly behind any such bureau, if not oper- 
ate it. 

The Webb law was designed to enable business 
and commercial concerns to pool their interests 


for export purposes. That it will be taken advan- 
tage of in large measure is accepted as a certainty. 
Now is the time to bring about such organizations 
and various industries are known to have the mat- 
ter under serious consideration. Presumably the 
policy of the Government will be to encourage the 
export trade and not to throw unnecessary restric- 
tions about any export sales corporations that may 
be organized. With a great and rapidly increas- 
ing merchant fleet, any other policy would be ri- 
diculous. 

Necessarily, Uncle Sam’s requirements for lum- 
ber for construction have taken a decided slump. 
The several emergency bureaus organized by the 
lumbermen already have received specific cancella- 
tions involving upward of 100,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber, mostly of orders recently placed when it was 
not definitely known that the enemy would capitu- 
late. In many instances some of this lumber had 
been loaded or shipped and Uncle Sam must take 
care of it in some way—by diverting it to perma- 
nent construction or otherwise. 

The latest information is that the Shipping 
Board has not yet finally and irrevocably shut 
down on wooden ship construction. Chairman Hur- 
ley and Charles M. Schwab have announced that 
no contracts will be awarded on which deliveries 
can not reasonably be expected in 1919. The plan 
as understood is to close out wooden ship construc- 
tion as quickly as practicable in the North and 
South and continue it to some extent on the west 
Coast, where large timbers are more accessible. 
Information reaching Washington is that lumber- 
men in the southern pine States are not worrying 
over the possible loss of the ship business. Many 
of them have had about as much of it as they care 
for and prefer to market their wares in other fields 
now that the emergency that was responsible for 
the adoption of the wooden ship program has 
passed. Whether Allied governments will place 
orders in wooden ship yards is not yet definitely 
known. 

The outcome of the big mass meeting of lumber- 
men in Chicago Friday of this week is awaited 
with keen interest here. That a very large rep- 
resentation will be present from all sections of the 
country is certain. Many problems remain to be 
threshed out. The meeting will afford an oppor- 
tunity for lumbermen generally to get together in 
every sense of the word and work on cooperative 
lines for the benefit of the industry generally. For 
this reason officials here hope that the big meeting 
will be harmonious. Different men may present 
varying opinions of the needs of the situation and 
contrary views as to the outlook for the industry 
in the future, which is to be expected, but it is 
felt there should be no great difficulty in harmoniz- 
ing conflicting views when all parties approach 
the solution of existing and prospective problems 
in a broad and helpful spirit. 

No definite decision has yet been reached as to 
when the office of the director of lumber will be 
closed. Charles Edgar plans to go home for 
Thanksgiving Day, but has no plans beyond that 
time. Some members of his staff will leave at the 
end of this week. M. E. Philbrick, hardwood ex- 
pert, will leave for Boston Saturday. Capt. E. A. 
Selfridge, jr., of San Francisco, will leave Saturday 
or Sunday for Chicago, where he will attend the 
lumber minima hearing before an examiner of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. A preliminary 
conference concerning this case was held here yes- 
terday in the office of Gen. L. C. Boyle. 

Maj. Mason Cook hopes to be able to leave for 
his home by the first of January, but does not yet 
know definitely whether he will be able to get 
away. His departure will depend on the decision 
as to closing the office of the director of lumber. 

For the present the maximum prices on lumber 
fixed by the price fixing committee of the War In- 
dustries Board will continue in effect. If present 
plans are not changed these prices will run until 
the end of the present period for which they were 
fixed. For example, southern pine prices will run | 
until Dee. 23 ete. Whether price fixation will be 
continued beyond present running periods will de- 
pend upon subsequent developments. The Govern- 
ment has authority to continue fixed prices until 
the final peace convention has been signed, but the 
necessity for so doing will be a controlling factor. 
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MOTOR TRUCKS CUT COSTS AND SAVE TIME 





Logger, Manufacturer and Retailer Relate Experiences — Truck Industry is 
Recognized by State Holiday—Doing Duty in France 





‘‘MOTOR TRANSPORT DAY’’ CELEBRATED 


Set apart by the governor of Colorado as a holiday, 
the people of that State celebrated Nov. 15 as “Motor 
Transport Day.” This is the first time that any State 
has set apart a day in the interest of motor truck 
transportation. The underlying purpose was to call 
attention to the increasing usefulness and widening 
possibilities of this method of transportation from the 
standpoints of economy, efficiency, and the saving of 
time and labor. The governor in his proclamation an- 
nouncing the holiday requested that every citizen of 
the State think of motor truck transportation and 
the benefits that the motor truck provides. The plan 
of a State holiday was endorsed by the National High- 
ways Transport Committee and the motor truck com- 
mittee of the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce. It is a striking testimony to the prominent 
place that the motor truck has made for itself in the 
industrial and economic fabric of the nation. 





TRIBUTE TO BOYS IN SERVICE 


The following poem, written by C. B. Stanley, of the 
Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., Clintonville, Wis., has 
been printed by the company on a neat card embel 
lished by the flag of the Allies reproduced in colors 
and sent to all its former employees who are now in 
the nation’s service: 

Oh, Soldier Boy, with heart.of gold, 

And eyes alight with hope’s bright glow; 
We miss you from the old homefold ; 

Our hearts go with you where you go. 
We think of you thru sunny hours, 

We dream of you when hours are dark: 
We pray God keep you by His power 
Because “Death loves a shining mark.” 


Oh, Soldier Boy, with courage true, 

With faith sublime, with soul on fire, 

With brain to think, with will to do, 

With sturdy strength no task can tire; 
Your long, long trail winds far from home, 
It runs o’er hill and sunny plain, 

It leads you o’er the ocean foam 

And some day winds back home again. 


’Till then, oh, Soldier Boy of ours, 

’Till then, we'll keep the faith with you; 
We'll gather up life’s fairest flowers 

For garlands brave when you've “come thru” ; 
When you come back from field and camp, 
From watr’s alarms in faroff lands, 

There’ll be a trimmed and burning lamp; 
There’ll be the ¢lasp of welcoming hands. 





TRUCKS ECONOMICAL AND EFFICIENT 

In almost every timber producing section of the 
country there are tracts of timber that because of their 
isolation, distance from mill, or other reasons have 
remained uncut. Many of these tracts are of too small 
extent to warrant the expense of laying logging rail 
roads. Here is one of the many places in the lumber 
industry where the ubiquitous and adaptable motor 
truck proves its usefulness. Millions of dollars’ worth 
of lumber has been manufactured during the last few 
years from timber that except for the advent of the 
motor truck would have remained uncut to this day. 
An interesting communication received by the AMERI 
CAN LUMBERMAN this week from R. K. Dent, president 
of the Akron Veneer Co., Akron, Ala., bears testimony 
to this statement. Mr. Dent writes in part: 


“T have been operating two trucks, one of 314 tons 


TRUCK SAVES HALF HAULING COST 


Learning that the Charleston Lumber Co., situated 
at Charleston-on-Kanawha, W. Va., was using both 
trucks and horses for making deliveries from its retail 
yard, the editor of this department wrote the company 
asking which method it had found the more economical 
and efficient. Its reply should be of interest to all 
retailers who have not yet investigated for themselves 
the proposition of installing motor truck equipment in 
their own business. Quoting only that part of the 
letter referring directly to this phase, the company 
says: 

“On hauls of three miles or more we find that we can 











The above photograph shows a light motor truck 
equipped with trailer, in use in France by the seconé 
battalion of the 20th ‘Engineers (Forest). The piling 
shown is about 100 feet in length. The photograph 
shows the readiness with which trucks may be 
adapted to unusual requirements without special 
equipment. Incidentally it also affords a glimpse of 
the splendid roadways for which France is noted. 
In this secluded spot they have not been wrecked by 
shellfire or heavy traffic. 





make deliveries with the trucks at about half the cost 
of using horses. On short hauls there is not so 
great a difference. Where you have good roads the 
trucks are very much more satisfactory than horses,” 





THERE are fourteen regular motor truck lines run- 
ning into and out of Chicago. The longest daily round 
trip is 140 miles. Besides these regular lines many 
other regular truck routes are operated for their own 
purposes by factories and large mercantile establish- 
ments. Altogether it is estimated that not less than 
250,006 tons of package freight is hauled annually by 
motor trucks in Chicago. 





TRAILERS CUT WAITING TIME 

Here is illustrated a type of equipment in successful 
use by the Richardson Lumber Co., of Florence, Ala., 
manufacturer and wholesaler as well as retailer of 
lumber. The two Fruehauf drop frame trailers, each of 
five tons capacity, are drawn by a light duty Fed- 
eral tractor. This type of 
trailer is equipped with the 








Fruehauf lumber roll-off 
system, and the floor being 
only 34 inches from the 
ground there is very little 
danger of damage to the 
lumber in unloading. The 
trailers measure 14 feet 
back of the drop and are 5 
feet wide, having a stake 
body 48 inches high. They 
are equipped with Fruehauf 
jacks, making it possible to 
engage or disengage the 
trailer and tractor very 
readily and saving consider- 
able time on the part of the 
tractors as there need be no 
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THIS EQUIPMENT SPEEDS LUMBER DELIVERIES 


and the other of 5 tons capacity, for about one year. 
At present I am using them for hauling logs in connec- 
tion with my veneer plant. I am _ hauling logs 
that it would be almost impossible to haul with mules. 
The distance is about nine miles, and four or five trips 
a day are made, the loads ranging from 1,000 to 1,500 
feet. With mules it would be impossible to make more 
than one trip a day, hauling a load of about 1,000 feet. 
In fact, it would be entirely out of the question to 
attempt to log this tract with mules. I also operate 
some mills ten or twelve miles from here and use the 
trucks for hauling the lumber produced. I would not 
figure at all on doing this with mules, and would not 
have bought the timber so far from the railroad had it 
not been for the trucks. Hauling by truck also is 
cheaper than by teams,” 


waiting for a load. Where 
three trailers are operated 
with one truck all idle time 
is eliminated and the truck 
is kept constantly on the move, one trailer being un 
loaded at destination while another is being loaded at 
the yard and the third is enroute between points. 

This type of equipment has proved popular with 
lumber dealers whose requirements are sufficient to 
keep it employed. Many whose operations are not 
extensive enough to require three, or even two trailers, 
find a light truck and one trailer the ideal delivery 
system for their individual needs, 

THe American Shipbuilding Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, 
the largest concern of its kind on the Great Lakes, is 
operating a fleet of four White trucks for speeding up 
the delivery of important materials between its plants 
at Cleveland and Lorain, a distance of twenty-six 
miles. 
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PITTSBURGH 





AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our Silver White Pine is a real Cork Pine substitute 
for Planing Mill and Pattern Work, Etc. 


At our various mill connections we own and carry 
large stocks of 


idaho White Pine 
California White Pine aiso Sugar Pine. 
Mich. and Minn. White Pine. 


Also YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., Is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, Ala., and Paxton, Fla, 








IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
Yellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y,. 





ALSO 
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West Penn Lumber Co. | 


Wholesale Lumber 
= WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
= HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


E PITTSBURGH, PA. 
a0 Na 
GET OUR 


PRICES ON BOX LUMBER 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co. pitrSpunai PA. 


























‘Ternune LUMBER Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA, : 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 


‘For Fartlouler Flaging mi Trade 


PHILADELPHIA 


COEEDOREDEOOOOEOOOOOREDECESEROUDEGOCCREOEEUCOREREOOSOOSEEOOCESEOEOCORGCROOGESROOOERRERGGOOREES 


William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
; —Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 
SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HAREWOSOS 


SUECUDCOONEOEOOOREOUOOOROREOOOCRSEAOOOOSOREETOREEHERS® 











ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 


FLOORING A iia 
Hallowell & Souder, larrison Bldg 


P HIL ADELP HIA, PA. 








OFFERS YOU 


lumber and service that elimi- 
nates many disappointments 
and adds to your profits. 


We 
aed Set 


timare 
hte Orne 


All the Pines - Cypress - Hardwoods 














An retin exposition 
& 


The Cost of Growing Timber of facts and ures. 
By R. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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MICHIGAN 


Weidman 
& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 


SHINGLES 
LATH 














DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 
Cising, Semen, Flooring, Sash, pore, mints, Window 


s and Mouldings. Also Red Ced 
Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., 





Saginaw, 








Michigan 
Tell Us Your Needs in 
4-4 No. 1 Common and Better 
5-4 No. 2 Common and Better 
6-4 No. 1 Common and Better 
10-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


12-4 No. 2 Common and Better p 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 














HARDWOODS 


iis | 


g 3 
= e 5 
s E.Sondheimer Co. | 
= MEMPHIS, TENN. 8 
: Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 2 
§ RedGum Plain Oak E 
= Sap Gum Quartered Oak 2 
2 Cottonwood Hickory = 
= Cypress Soft Elm a 
5 Ash Sycamore = 
: E 
e All Grades and Thicknesses = 
= We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP a 
: and RED GUM, one-half to 2 inches thick = 
: B 
AM mst 





Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 

kind reputable dealers like to rec- 

ommend to exacting customers. 
Write today for prices. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 




















GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car “am tong in 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 
varieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? 
The lumber can be kiln dried and worked too if 
desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 

















FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 








THE LUMBER REQUIREMENTS OF ITALY 


Normally, Italy has not been a very important mar- 
ket for American lumber, mostly because the geological 
characteristic of the country is the abundance of stone, 
lime and clay, and these materials, obtainable cheaply 
in any quantity in the builder’s own back yard, one 
may say, have entered almost wholly into native con- 
struction, and the needs for lumber, outside of for in- 
dustrial and railway purposes, have been comparatively 
small, But after three years of war and destruction, 
stoppage of civilian and municipal construction of all 
kinds and deterioration of railway and other public 
utility equipment Italy’s lumber needs will be enormous 
for an indefinite number of years while reconstruction 
is carried on. 

According to the data on this subject collected by 
Canadian Trade Commissioner W, McL. Clarke, Italy 
before the war imported approximately $35,000,000 
worth of lumber annually, this representing about 85 
percent of her total lumber requirements. Austria- 
Hungary was the chief source, supplying in 1913, the 
last year of peace, approximately four-fifths of the total 
quantity imported. This Austrian trade, however, was 
almost entirely in the hands of Italian firms that either 
had purchased forest areas in Austria-Hungary or 
bought certain productions outright from year to year, 
or else acquired for a certain period of time the total 
quantity of logs and planks cut and sawn in specified 
districts. Practically all the operations connected with 
the cutting and transportation of the lumber, and its 
sawing, seasoning and sorting were controlled by 
Italian capital, organization and labor. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that sev- 
eral articles have recently appeared in the Austro- 
Hungarian press to the effect that if Italy uses lumber 
from those countries after the war she will have to pay 
very high prices, and submit herself to the measure- 
ments, assortments and payments imposed by firms of 
purely Austrian character, In other words, Austria— 
if that country continues to exist—threatens to keep 
her lumber trade with Italy entirely in her own hands. 
However, whether Austrian lumber will be sold as 
formerly in Italy is a mooted question. The fact 
remains, however, that Italy, owing to a great defi- 
ciency of home supplies, is now looking for other 
sources from which to supply her requirements. 


Timber Resources and Lumber Needs 


Italy is not rich in forests except in the mountainous 
regions in the north, bordering Switzerland, and even 
these have been seriously thinned out during the last few 
years. In 1877 the State took in hand the forestry of 
the country and made certain laws regarding the plant- 
ing of trees and regulating their cutting. The material 
for the temporary barracks for soldiers and dwellings 
for the refugee civilian population which have been 
erected during the war, as well as for shelters for pro- 
visions and ammunition and for the thousand other 
war uses, has come chiefly from the Italian forests, 
which also have supplied great quantities of wood for 
fuel, due to the acute coal shortage from which the 
country has suffered during the war. The result is 
that approximately 50 percent of the country’s timber 
supply has been cut during the war, reducing it almost 
to nil; and the Government fully realizes the evils of 
deforestation, so that when the emergency has passed 
and outside sources for fuel and building materials have 
once more been opened the Italian forests will be com- 
pletely closed to further cutting and an extensive pro- 
gram of reforestation inaugurated to remedy the dam- 
age done. Which means that in the future instead of 
importing 85 percent of her lumber requirements, as 
before the war, Italy must import 100 percent. 

The best authorities have estimated that after the 
war it will be necessary for Italy to import 3,000,000,- 
000 to 5,000,000,000 board feet of rough and squared 
lumber annually during the first period of reconstruc- 
tion, or approximately five times as much as in pre- 
war days, and that for the following ten years it will 
be necessary to import at least 2,000,000,000 board 
feet annually. Much of this undoubtedly will be sent 
from the United States, the species in demand being 
chiefly spruce, hemlock, southern pine and redwood. 
The volume of demand, however, will depend largely 
on transportation facilities and on the price asked, for 
in normal times lumber is not essential for building 
construction in Italy, and should transportation or 
reasonable prices for lumber be unprocurable the coun- 
try would in large measure have recourse to stone, 
bricks and cement, its former dependencies. 


Bullding Construction In Italy 


Not only is there a surplus of labor in Italy but the 
country is rich in clay for brick and tile, and in building. 
stone of various kinds, limestone, lime and cement ; and 
because of the scarcity of lumber which has existed in 
Italy for centuries a minimum amount of the last 
named material has been used in construction, and the 
buildings and dwellings have been constructed almost 
wholly of brick, stone and plaster at a comparatively 
low cost. The stone is used for all foundations, for 
walls and partitions, and when obtainable in suitable 
shapes and sizes is even used to finish door and win- 
dow openings and to top walls. In case the suitable 
stone is not available a plaster finish is used. 

In Italian buildings the horizontal partitions are 
made by placing light iron beams in rows and laying 
on them flat arch hollow tiles, the top of the arch being 
slightly below the top of the beam while the bottom 
projects a bit below the bottom of the beam. At the 
bottom of the partition is laid cement, which either is 
painted or inlaid with tile. At the top plaster is ap- 


plied to the arches, giving the surface desired, and then 
to match the walls this plaster is calcimined. The 
baseboards, moldings, cornice and steps are made in 





stone or cement, and the door and window sill decora- 
tions of plaster of paris or cement. The roofs generally 
are flat and tiled and lumber is used only for doors, 
window sash and shutters. In the agricultural dis- 
tricts the barns are attached to the farmhouse and 
made of the same building stone as the latter, the floors 
being of earth or stone and the mangers and racks of 
stone slabs set in iron frames. 

Thus it is seen that the volume of lumber consumed 
in Italy normally has no relation to the volume of 
building carried on; and whether wooden houses here- 
after will be constructed in greater numbers depends 
greatly on the prices asked for the lumber. But under 
any circumstances must much lumber be used in the 
reconstruction of the invaded Italian provinces in the 
north where wooden dwellings and other construction 
are more plentiful than in any other part of Italy, and 
in industrial activities,and the estimate of 3,000,000,000 
to 5,000,000,000 feet annually for an indefinite period 
is held to be none too high, with future requirements 
depending chiefly on the lumbermen themselves. A 
sound business proposition undoubtedly would be the 
spreading of intelligent propaganda showing the advan- 
tages of a wooden house over the all-stone affair com- 
mon in Italy, or at least of wooden flooring, ceiling, 
millwork etc., over the mineral substitutes heretofore 
used. These advantages apparently are already being 
realized in Italy and an earnest trade extension cam- 
paign could not fail to yield benefits. 


Profiteering Will Boycott Exporter 


As to prices, the statement that future business rela- 
tions with Italy hinge in large measure on the prices 
asked does not mean that the exporter would have to 
carry on a fire, smoke and water sale in order to win 
success in the Italian market; but apprehension has 
frequently been expressed that foreign exporters, par- 
ticularly the American, might yield to the temptation 
of taking advantage of Europe’s unfortunate position 
as regards lumber supplies and make the most of it. 
Warning has also been expressed that, while Europe 
may temporarily be at the mercies of unscrupulous ex- 
porters, making too much of a good thing will militate 
severely against permanent relations.. Higher cost of 
lumber than before the war is expected, but fair prices 
will be insisted on. 

Lumber prices in Italy in all probability will be at 
least double those of five years ago, both on account of 
the higher prices for lumber prevailing in the countries 
of origin and of the increased freight rates that are 
probable. When account therefore is taken of the 
higher prices to be paid, the greater consumption and 
the smaller, or nonexistent, Italian production, it is 
estimated that Italy will have to spend about six times 
the amount she expended during the five years immedi- 
ately preceding the war, and that this amount will 
approach 1,000,000,000 lire, or $200,000,000. 

Italian lumber merchants are now looking especially 
to Serbia, Bosnia, Slavonia, Croazia, Corniola, Stjria 
and Roumania as possible sources of lumber. These 
countries are not only rich in timber resources but 
their nearness to the Italian market would facilitate 
the transportation problem greatly. In fact, the all 
important question in relation to Italy’s lumber trade 
is that of transportation. However, the drawing on 
these adjacent sources for lumber supplies would by no 
means be a barrier to American lumber; demand will 
be great enough to go around, especially as the lumber 
industry in most of the mentioned countries is not as 
yet well enough developed to play more than a minor 
role in the market for some time. 


Must Quote Competitive Prices 


Most of the principal lumber importers agree that 
American lumber will find a ready market in Italy pro- 
vided it can be brought :there by a transport service 
that will allow competitive prices. It is most essential 
that this point be kept in mind by American producers 
and exporters. The fact that competitive prices must 
be quoted can not be too insistently reiterated. Natu- 
rally, other things being equal, there will be a strong 
tendency to buy in those markets where prices are 
lowest, and to quote non-competitive prices therefore 
would be a handicap to the American trade. It should 
also be remembered that prices should be quoted c. 1. f. 
Italian port. 

Adequate shipping facilities must also be provided, 
for without such the United States will be severely 
handicapped in her dealings with Italy. It would seem 
that shipments could most conveniently be executed by 
full sailing vessel or steamship cargoes. Another im- 
portant matter is the appointment of reliable agents to 
represent the American lumber exporting firms or com- 
bination of firms. Not infrequently lumber of Amer- 
ican origin has arrived in Italy from England. It 
would seem a wiser policy to deal directly with the 
Italian merchant who could regularly be supplied with 
stocks from time to time, provided the necessary 
shipping accommodation is established, rather than to 
reship from an English port to Genoa or other Italian 
harbor. The advantage, moreover, of having a repre- 
sentative on the spot for tendering on Government con- 
tracts is readily apparent. Incidentally, in ordinary 
times practically four months’ stocks of lumber were 
maintained by the wholesale merchants and three 
months’ stock by the retailers. 


Opinions of Italian Importers 


Several opinions worth noting are expressed in letters 
written by some of the more important lumber import- 
ers in Italy to Canadian Trade Commissioner W. McL. 
Clarke, who has made a thorogoing investigation into 
the opportunities for Canadian lumber in Italy. The 
following extracts from these letters were printed in a 
recent issue of the weekly bulletin of the Canadian 
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Department of Trade and Commerce, and, altho they 
refer specifically to trade with Canada, are of like 
interest to American lumbermen : 


ee wood, of which Canada has large quanti- 
ties, is known here, and altho its fiber is relatively less 
appreciated for certain purposes it could supply to a 
considerable extent our needs and be more generally 
employed if transportation charges will be such as to 
render prices competitive. The few cargoes of spruce 
from Canada which before the war arrived at Genoa 
were almost without exception composed entirely of 
deals in various sizes, as 2-inch by T-inch, 3-inch 
by 7-inch, 38-inch by §8-inch, 3-inch by 9-inch 
and in various lengths from 10 feet up, and 
were then sold, with the prevailing low freight rates, 
which can hardly be expected to return very soon, at 
7 and 8 Lgs. per standard, c. i. f. Genoa. Altho that 
price was slightly lower than that for spruce from other 
sources of supply, the English measurements did not 
correspond to the entire needs of our consumption and 
therefore the purchases were very limited. In order 
that Canadian lumber houses may carry on a flourish- 
ing and continual trade with our country it would be 
necessary besides supplying lumber in the Hnglish 
measurements to send also those which are asked for 
on our market. 


(2) I beg to inform you that since 1885 I have had 
the occasion to deal with Canadian houses handling 
lumber, and especially spruce deals and box shooks, but 
owing to the actual state of things and the scarcity of 
tonnage this business has stopped. Naturally after the 
war there will be a strong demand for every kind of 
lumber and it is my intention to again enter into rela- 
tions with your lumber firms. Canadian lumber, ac- 
cording to its quality and species, lends itself here to 
diverse kinds of work, especially for house building, 
naval construction and for boxing and crating etc., 
and in Liguria it is quite well known and appreciated. 
lag 4 — spruce, not formerly asked for, is now much 
n demand. 


(3) There will certainly be in Italy a great demand 
for lumber in connection with various works of con- 
struction and first of all for that of transport, but it is 
difficult now to predict what quality of wood will be 
most in demand, as this will depend upon a number of 
causes, conditions, prices etc. which at the resumption 
of normal times will prevail. I think therefore that it 
would be expedient for your lumber producers to indi- 
cate the different woods which they can furnish, indi- 
cating the quality and measurements and all those 
other details which are calculated to give a proper 
conception of the various woods. Samples also should 
be sent forward. It would be necessary furthermore to 
know by what methods business would be done, the 
consignments which could be made and conditions of 
sale, and if possible also prices. * = 

(4) We are of the opinion that if Canadian lumber 
firms can offer favorable prices and conditions they 
pag nage: can do a very big business in Italy, espe- 
cially in those kinds of wood which will substitute 
those formerly arriving from Austria. 

(5) Permit us once again to emphasize the necessity 
of Canadian lumber producers quoting c. i. f. Italian 
ports and the urgent need of establishing lines of 
navigation between Canada and Italy. 

(6) The spruce of Canada could easily substitute 
that of Austrian origin in construction work. Nor 
must the Canadian Douglas fir be overlooked, which 
could be advantageously used in place of pitch-pine 
and larch, but about which it would be necessary to 
have complete technical details. 


Measurements Used In Italian Market 


The measurements of spruce boards, planks and 
beams etc., used in Italy, according to a leading house 
of lumber importers in Genoa, are as follows: 


SMALL Boarps—Thickness, 9 mm. Width, from 120 
mm. to 400 mm, y wie average width being about 
250 mm. Length, 4, 4.25, 4.50, 4.75, 5.00 mm. 

Boarps—Thickness, 14, 18, 24, 28, 34, 44, 48, 54 
mm., the greater part in demand averaging 14, 18 and 
24mm. Width and length: As in the foregoing. 

PLANKS—Thickness, 68, 75, 85, 100 mm. Width, 
170, 195, 225 mm. Length, 3.50, 3.75, 4.00, 4.50 mm. 
(the greater part averaging 4.50 mm.) and up to 10 
metres in length, in grades of 25 cm. 

BraMs, SAwN—Thickness, 150 mm. up to about 400 
me. Length, from 6 metres to 15 metres in grades of 

cm. 

SMALL Beams, SAwN—Thickness and width, 38x38, 
48x48, 58x58, 68x68, 78x78, 88x88, 98x98 mm. Length, 
4.00, 4.50 5.60 5.50, 6.00 metres, in greater part aver- 
aging 4.00, 4.50 and 5.00 metres, 

LatH—Thickness and width, 8x25, 28x28, 34x34 mm. 
Length, 4.00, 4.50 metres. 

To generalize, the boards and planks mostly used in 
Italy are of the following sizes: 


THICKNESS—Boards of 14, 18, 24 mm.; to smaller 
extent boards of 28, 34, 38 and 48 mm., and to a still 
smaller extent planks ot 54, 68, 75, 85 and 100 mm. 

WiptHs—Classified as follows: (1) sottomisure, 
which contains boards from 100 mm. to 180 mm.; (2) 
regular widths, which refer to boards and planks from 
190 to 400 cm. and up. The average width of boards 
asked for is 250 mm. 

LenetHs—The greatest quantity of boards and 
mg used in Italy are 4 metres to 4.50 metres in 
ength, 


The Interpretation of Grades 


Mercantile quality—For the boards of 12, 18, 24, 28 
mm. in thickness there is required lumber of what is 
called in the trade a mercantile quality, by which is 
understood boards and planks which tho perfectly sound 
may contain knots, provided they are neither too 
numerous nor too large nor loose. 

First quality—A more choice quality of lumber (first 
quality) is required for greater thicknesses; that is, 
for boards and planks of 34, 88, 48, 54, 75, 80 and 100 
mm. By first quality lumber is understood boards and 
Planks which are perfectly healthy and which contain 
only few and small knots. Large and numerous knots 
are not allowable. 

It is also understood that the boards and planks 
should have the parallel form and should be worked 
square edged. 


Itallan Rallroad and Industrial Needs 


Lumber for the important Italian establishments 
manufacturing railway cars will also be required in 
great quantity. 

As to railway cross ties, it is stated that the Italian 
State and private railways consume about 8,000,000 





ties in a normal year. The wood called for in the 
Government specifications for ties cut from the Italian 
forests (which practice likely will be discontinued here- 
after) call for oak or beech and the prices paid for the 
native lumber before the war were such as to render 
foreign competition difficult. The railway department, 
however, has at times purchased cross ties already pre- 
pared in the forests of Austria-Hungary, Russia, 
Switzerland and Japan, sending its agents abroad to 
make inspections, take measurements and look after 
their shipping. The cross ties generally were bought 
untreated, altho some were purchased chemically 
treated. The State railway department in its turn 
give the cross ties a bath of tar or subject them to 
some other process to render them more durable. 

According to the Government specifications the ties 
cut from the Italian forests to be accepted must have 
the following minimum measurements: Length, 2.60 
metres ; widths, 0.24 metres, and thickness, 0.14 metres. 

These measurements must be verified at point of 
delivery and the supplying firm must therefore allow 
for natural contraction. As the price of the cross ties 
is based on number and not on contents no allowance 
is made the supplier for any extra inherent quantity 
of lumber over the indicated measurements of the speci- 
fications. However, a second dimension is also allowed, 
as follows: Length, 2.51 metres; width, 0.23 metres, 
and thickness, 0.135 metres. But the number of cross 
ties falling short of the measurements of the first 
specification must not be more than 20 percent of the 
total number of ties accepted. ‘ 

There will also be a market in Italy for lumber used 
in manufacture of furniture. Up to the beginning of 
the war a great deal of native wood was used for fur- 
niture making, such trees as the walnut, beech, chest- 
nut, cherry, maple and cypress being employed. Fine 
cabinet woods were, however, also imported, among 
which may be mentioned the walnut of America, which 
came forward from New Orleans; mahogany from Cen- 
tral America and Africa, and ebony from Madagascar 
and the Hast Indies. From Austria-Hungary came oak 
and beechwood. Pitch pine of American origin has 
also been utilized for furniture making. 

Bedroom, dining room, hall and other furniture is 
made in Italy of both plain and fancy (carved) design. 
The popular qualities are made of softwood covered 
with a thin sheet of veneer, of walnut and other cabinet 
woods. Solid and semisolid walnut, mahogany and oak 
furniture is also manufactured. American woods lend- 
ing themselves to furniture manufacturing could, it is 
stated, also be introduced. 

In regard to ship building, there is acute shortage 
of tonnage, and plans for increasing the merchant 
marine to cope with Italy’s great volume of commerce 
are said to be under consideration; and this would 
create another great need for lumber. 


Exporters Should Use Metric System 

Dimension should, so far as possible, be given ac- 
cording to the metric system when negotiating with 
Italian merchants. In fact, the question of making 
boards and planks in the sizes required by the Italian 
market could be advisedly studied. According to some 
importers, it is more important to conform to the 
standard measurements of the country than to supply 
the kinds of lumber known and already used, as the 
Italian consumers eventually would be fully satisfied 
with the American woods. The Italians do not under- 
stand North American technical phraseology. Quota- 
tions for running feet are unintelligible and if the 
metric system is not used at least quotations should be 
made in cubic feet, which can without difficulty be 
translated into cubic metres. Adapting oneself to the 
market with which one is trading, however, is a thing 
American lumber manufacturers should learn, and the 
sooner they accustom themselves to the metric system 
the better. 

Italian lumber importers would, it is understood, be 
ready to pay cash against documents, on the condition, 
however, that prices are convenient and provided they 
have at least a clear idea of the quality of timber 
which they are to receive. Another practice sometimes 
adopted is 80 percent payment on delivery of document 
and the balance on actual receipt of parcel or cargo. 





AUSTRALIAN LUMBER IMPORTS DROP 


ToRONTO, ONT., Nov. 18.—D. H. Ross, Canadian trade 
commissioner in Australia, has submitted a report upon 
Australian purchases of timber and articles of wood. 
The total imports, he says, decreased from £2,922,578 
in 1913 to £1,490,025 in 1916-17. Imports from Canada 
for 1917-18, however, should show a marked advance, 
on account of the number of new British Columbia ships 
which have made their first voyages to Australia. The 
trend of lumber imports from Canada and the United 
States from 1914 to 1917 is shown as follows: 


1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 
From Canada...... --£ 17,653 £ 4,863 £ 14,556 
From United States... 1,021,175 858,716 725,218 





TO OPPOSE RATE ADVANCE 


Wausau, Wis., Nov. 20.—The Central Wisconsin 
Traffic Bureau, with headquarters at Wausau, Wis., 
the membership of which is composed largely of log- 
ging, lumbering and woodworking industries of the 
Wisconsin River valley, has announced its intention to 
oppose the adoption of a new schedule of advanced 
class freight rates to apply in the district of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa and that part of Missouri lying north 
of the Missouri River. Notice of the new schedule was 
received Nov. 16 from the office of C. A. Crouty, repre- 
senting W. G. McAdoo, director general of railways. 

The new schedule is known at a 75 percent scale and 
will be supplemented by another scale which will be a 
100 percent, or master scale, and will cover rates on 
shipments from Wisconsin to Illinois. 

The traffic bureau is engaged in calculating what 
the new rates will be when the 75 percent scale is put 
into effect. 








The natural advantages of our Penin- 
sula location, by reason of its transfer. 
facilities and close 


hardwood timber resources, appeals to 
buyers who want to tie up to a depend- 
able source of supply. 


proximity to vast 





Dunbar Mill & 


Lumber Co. 


308 - 9-11 Halliday Estate Bidg., CAIRO, ILL. 


Manufacturers and 
Dealers in Hardwood 
Lumber, Wome and 


Dimension Stock 





Williamson-Kuny Mill 
& Lumber Co., Inc. 


Main Office, Plant and Yards, Mound City, Ill. 


Southern Hardwood Lum- 
ber Band Saw Mill and Plan- 
ing Mill Furniture Dimen- 
sion Stock and Crating. 





THE BARTELME 


OF ILLINOIS 


Yard and Office, CAIRO, ILL. 


co Merchant and 
« Manufacturer of 
Southern Hardwood 
Lumber. 





P. T. Langan 
Lumber Co. 
CAIRO, ILL. 


MILLWORK 
Exterior and Interior 
House Finishing 
a Specialty. 





The Mississippi 


Manufacturers of 





BOXES, BOX 
Box Company = s1100K's AND 
CAIRO, ILL. CRATING 
Gregertsen CYPRESS SPECIALISTS 


Brothers Co, 


General Office, McCormick Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Qyick shipments from our 
Cairo Yards. 





LOUISIANA 
LUMBER CO., Inc. 


Mixed Shipments—Emergency Service. 


Yellow Pine, Yard, Factory, 
Railroad & ImplementStock. 
AlsoCypress,Oak,Gum,Red- 
wood eolar and Red Cedar. 


CAIRO, ILL. 





THE PIONEER 
POLE & SHAFT CO. 


Timber Dept, Office, Memphis,Tenn. NORTH CAIRO, ILL. 


Wanted—Sawed Pole and 
Shaft = Automobile 
Rims and Billits, Split 
HickoryAutomobile Billits 





The Hendrix Mill 


Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Band-Sawed Hardwood em, 


ber—Dimension Stock. 
& Lumber Co., Inc. ooV-Mil'and Yards. 
MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 





Schuh-Mason 


d 
Lumber Company ® sn isdwee 
OFFICE — Miller - Schuh Building, CAIRO, ILL. 


Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers of 





Cairo Egg Case #s Srce-EeeCase Fil 


& Filler Co. 


CAIRO, ILL. 


Poultry Boxes, Excelsior 
and CementCoated Egg 
Case Nails. Carload 
Lots a Specialty. 





The McClure 
Company 


CAIRO, ILL. 





Manufacturers of 
Saginaw Siloe and Na- 
tional Homes an 
Garages 


SAGINAW, MICH. 
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Do Vou Want 


Farmer Trade? 





you can get it by selling OK 
Products. They have a high 


reputation and an established demand 
among farmers. They supply a real need on al- 
most every farm, They increase farmer’s profits. 


e e 
Sun-Lite Windows 
—insure sunshine and sanitary 

ON conditions in hog houses—that 
Menor we means larger and healthier hogs 
FOES \. —smaller losses in little pigs— 

WQS bigger profits. 

Easily and quickly in- 
stalled in old houses or 
built into new ones. Made 
with a galvanized iron 
frame and a four inch flash- 
ing on all sides; absolutely 
watertight; last a lifetime. 
The glass is held firmly 
with copper clips, protected 
with wire screen. Made in five styles—station- 
ary and ventilating. 


Cupolas 


—the most efficient barn and dairy house ven- 
tilating system. Giving satisfac- 
tion on thousands of farms. Heavy 
galvanized steel construction, 
shipped ready to install, easy to 
erect; absolutely bird, storm, rust 
and rot proof; neat in appearance. 










Write for our agency propo- 
sition and our plan for helping 
dealers sell OK Products. 





Phillip Bernard’ Company. i3Us'OY)*Yows 

















LOUISIANA HARDWOODS 





All stock shown 
Outhern HardwoOOds below is in ‘tire 
ose . ; class shipping 
condition and is offered subject to prior sale. 
Item 
No. PLAIN RED OAK 
3—4/4 1s & 2s, weight 4200 Ibs. .45,000’ $55.00 
4—4/4 Selects, weight 4200 Ibs..34,000’ 38.00 
PLAIN RED GUM 
ee ) he ee Oe 35,000’ 40.00 
9—4/4 No. 1 Common.......... 34,000’ 30.00 
SAP GUM 
10—4/4 Box Boards, 9 to 12”, wt., 
 * |r 45,000’ 32.00 
11—4/4 1s & 2s, weight 3200 Ibs.. 32,000’ 30.00 
13—5/4 No. 1 Com., wt, 3200 Ibs. .100,000’ 25.00 
14—5/4 No. 2 Com., wt. 3200 Ibs. .150,000’ 21.00 
ASH 
16—6/4 Is & 2s, weight 3400 Ibs.. 32,000’ 80.00 
17—8/4 1s & 2s, weight 3400 Ibs.. 15,000’ 100.00 
Prices shown are NET F. O. B. MILL, taking 
Alexandria rate of freight on interstate shtp- 
ments. We guarantee weights as shown above. 


The rewer- betas 
Lumber Company 
Miltonberg, La., ( 11 Miles Ye") 


of Alexandria. 
Telephone and Telegraph—Alexandria 








PECIAL 


items ready for 


IMMEDIATE. SHIPMENT 


9,000’ 1/2” FAS Plain Red Oak 
50,000’ 3/8” No. 1 Com. Plain Wh. Oak 
150,000’ 4/4” No. | Common Ash 
56,000’ 3/8” FAS Sap Gum 
100,000’ 4/4” 9 to 12” Sap Gum Box Bds. 
50,000’ 4/4” FAS Sap Gum, 13” & Wdr. 
100,000’ 4/4” No. | Shop Cypress 
50,000’ 5/4” No. { Shop Cypress 
50,000’ 6/4” No. | Shop Cypress 
25,000’ 8/4” No. | Shop Cypress 


All well Manufactured and Dry. 
Let Us Quote You. 


er d ° renner 
The 2 Lumber L2 Company 








’ ALEXANDRIA, LA. 











SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








The effect of the recent modifications in building re- 
strictions is shown by the appearance in the daily mail 
of manufacturers and wholesalers of an increasing 
number of inquiries, and an occasional order. It would 
be too much to say that there is any real, tangible 
increase in business as yet, but there certainly is “a 
going in the tops of the mulberry trees,” to borrow a 
Biblical allusion no doubt familiar to all good sash 
and door men, that “listens” mighty well to everyone 
in the trade. The dense gloom that has pervaded the 
sales departments of the woodworking plants for lo, 
these many moons begins to lift, and is being succeeded 
by a distinctly cheerful atmosphere of anticipation. 

The trade at large is looking for a gradual improve- 
ment from now on, with a genuine boom in building 
operations next spring that will make the millwork 
plants hum to keep pace with the demands for sash, 
doors and interior finish of all kinds. Much depends 
on financial conditions and the facility with which 
money can be obtained to finance the building of 
apartments and residences for investment or speculative 
purposes. It is believed that in view of the crying need 
for such buildings in most large cities arrangements 
will be made whereby the needed capital may be se- 
cured. There also will be an immense number of homes 
built by individual owners for their immediate occupa- 
tion, as many wage earners who have been earning big 
money in war work are planning to build homes for 
themselves in the spring, altho unfortunately the 
proportion is smaller than it should be. 

The volume of war work being produced in the 
woodworking plants naturally is dwindling, and will 
soon cease to cut any appreciable figure. The call for 
millwork for ships, however, will continue indefinitely. 


While a considerable item in the aggregate, not many 
plants are engaged in turning out this work, and its 
effect on the industry as a whole is unimportant. 


There continues to be an excellent demand for storm 
sash and doors. Business in these cold weather goods 
is larger than the average at this season of the year, 
due to the desire on the part of householders to econ- 
omize in the use of fuel. A direct factor in increasing 
orders has been the extensive advertising campaign put 
on by the trade extension committee of the Wholesale 
Sash & Door Association, supplemented by a good deal 
of local advertising by retailers. 

Manufacturers are interested in the prospect that 
large quantities of American-made sash and doors will 
be needed for reconstruction work in the war-devastated 
countries of Europe. A considerable export demand is 
also expected from South America, where building en- 
terprises have been held up by the impossibility of 
securing materials while the war continued. 


Demobilization will doubtless begin at an early date, 
and while it will require many months, perhaps even 
two years, for completion, there will be a filtering back 
into industry of thousands of men from month to 
month, so that in the very near future the labor 
situation should begin to improve. It is officially an- 
nounced by the War Department that certain numer- 
ically minor military elements still in this country, 
comprising about 200,000 men, are to be mustered out 
within two weeks. In addition to these men, thousands 
of workers in emergency war plants have already been 
released and quickly absorbed into other industries. 
This process will keep pace with the completion, can- 
celation or reduction of war contracts. 








FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 








LUMBER CRAYON LINE STANDARDIZED 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
announces the following standardization of styles and 
colors in the Dixon line of lumber crayons, which for 
many years have been recognized as the standard of 
quality : 

Black (Graphite)—Dixon’s No. 361, medium soft, 
Japanned finish, No. 365, soft, paper covered; No. 
3654, very soft, Japanned finish. 

Colored—Dixon’s No. 494, carbon black; No. 496, 
yellow; No. 497, terra cotta; No. 520, red, No. 521, 
blue ; No. 52144, soft blue ; 522, green ; 523, white. 


While Dixon’s lumber crayons originally were de- . 


signed for marking lumber, it is interesting to observe 
the broad scope of their use, because of their distinc- 
tive qualities: They mark freely, the colors are vivid 
and remain so for a maximum period, and the crayons 
are exceptionally strong and long wearing. Besides 
lumber, they are especially popular for marking metal, 
yellow mostly being used for this purpose. 

While pressed from all sides for deliveries of these 
crayons, the company is exercising the same constant 
care and vigilance to keep the quality up to the high 
standard that has made the crayons famous in nearly 
every country of the world. 


, 





PRESERVING WIRE ROPE THRU WINTER 


“If you use wire rope on equipment that can not be 
operated in winter because of the weather, it will be a 
highly economical move to see that it is correctly lubri- 
cated before being stored. Rust is a worse destroyer 
than wear, so a wire rope not in use should be thoroly 
coated with lubricant that will protect it from water, 
moisture, acids and other destructive agents.” 

This is a piece of advice to the logger appearing in 
the November issue of Leschen’s Hercules, the valuable 
house organ of the A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. This is a monthly publication always full 
of interest and delightful reading. ‘‘The Morale o 
Those amazing Americans” is a feature of this 
month’s issue, which also contains an excellent 
continued discussion on the trade acceptance, 
and on various engineering projects which it de- 
scribes in a helpful way. The Hercules is always wel- 
come to its habitual readers; and if there is a logger 
or lumberman who is not such a one, he had better get 
on the mailing list now. No charge attached. 


~ 


AN IMPROVED HORIZONTAL RESAW 


To be able to announce the final completion of a 
machine on which much time, energy and money have 
been expended in an effort to accomplish a result never 
before attained is a source of much satisfaction to the 
Diamond Iron Works, of Minneapolis, Minn. It has 
designed and built a horizontal resaw that will produce 
perfect lumber at a greater speed than has so far been 
possible. 

Heretofore the sawyer could not turn out good lumber 
because of being unable to maintain perfect alignment 
of the feed table when required to adjust the rolls and 
the table for the various thicknesses of cut. In this 
new machine, the saw is raised and lowered by steam 
or air power to a positive set, leaving the table of the 
machine as well as the front and rear rolls constantly 
stationary and level. 

The Diamond Iron Works has been manufacturing 
horizontal band resaws since 1903 and has improved 
and reimproved them until today they are recognized 
as a permanent unit in every modern sawmill and wood- 
working establishment. 

The new design would seem to be the final answer to 
the problems in the use of such a machine, as now the 
setting for a certain cut is accomplished by the simple 





tripping of a valve and the shifting of a hand lever to 
the proper notch for the desired thicknesses. The 
movement, both upward and downward, is protected by 
a double cushigned cylinder and the working parts of 
the machine are mounted in heavy ways centrally 
located on a wide base and there are no overhanging 
bearings, so that vibration is entirely eliminated. The 
setting is accomplished by the shifting of a lever which 
opens the valve to the air or steam cylinder which 
raises the saw to its full stroke. The dial lever is then 






























AN IMPROVED HORIZONTAL BAND RESAW 


set in the proper notch for the desired thickness of lum- 
ber to be cut. By releasing the valve the saw returns to 
the proper height above the table. The moving parts 
have adjustable slides mounted in heavy stands which 
are bolted securely to a wide spreading base which 
gives a firm foundation to the machine. 

This machine is particularly for use where frequent 
changes of thickness of cut are necessary and any 
sawyer can use it, as all he must do is to shift the lever 
for the various thicknesses and see that the material is 
properly entered into the machine. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Nov. 19.—It is not yet apparent to the members of 
the industry how fast things will come back to normal 
for the trade. All will depend on the Government, and 
little of definite character can be expected from that 
source until further progress is made with the peace 
conclusions abroad and it is settled that there is no 
further use for war materials, and announcement is 
made in regard to the requirements for lumber in recon- 
struction. It is expected, however, that the return to 
normal domestic conditions will be rapid; that there 
will be an easy diversion of lumber from Government 
uses to commercial consumption; that it will be pos- 
sible for the trade to supply to the building interests 
all the lumber that they already indicate they will 
need the coming year, the demand possibly starting 
even this winter ; and that it will be possible to furnish 
the lumber at prices satisfactory to buyer and seller. 

Exporters here believe that Europe will be a heavier 
buyer of our lumber than ever, despite her serious 
financial condition, and that, with the long suppressed 
activities in the building line in this country, will cail 
for the production of more lumber in this country than 
ever before. It is merely a matter of bringing about 
the readjustment quickly, and with as little disruption 
of the trade as possible. 

Emil J. Thoman, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Cincinnati, says there are very few reports of held- 
up orders and that shipments have been going forward 
as fast as they can be made ready under the permit 
system. He believes the trade will adjust itself to new 
conditions without any great inconvenience to manu- 
facturers or distributers, and that the absorption by 
commercial consumers of a great part of what lumber 
is now going to the Government will not be as difficult 
a task as some are disposed to think. 

L. P. Lewin, vice president of the A. M. Lewin Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, who was one of the leaders in the 
Liberty loan drives and other war activities of Cincin- 
nati, has been elected a director of the Business Men’s 
Club by a handsome vote as a partial rewaml for his 
long service in the various patriotic activities in 
which the membership of the club has been identified. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Nov. 18.—No decision has been made as to how long 
the stock exchange plan of the Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers will be continued, but with the chances 
for short stocks in some yards it is probable this 
will be continued until embargoes on lumber have been 
removed by the Railroad Administration. Since this 
plan was instituted at the Cleveland Board of Lumber 
Dealers on Sept. 10 one-half million feet of lumber 
has been exchanged between dealers. _ This move has 
been a factor in maintaining local prices, as it helped 
out many dealers who had long stocks and were un- 
able to dispose of them because of the building restric- 
tions. 

Lumber interests will take an active part in the 
movement now being planned to safeguard the inter 
ests of all industry in The Flats in the event that a 
proposed new union passenger station is built on the 
public square. This is of vital interest to lumber in 
terests especially, as practically every large Cleveland 
yard is in the Cuyahoga Valley. The station will run 
back many blocks along the top of a hill, causing the 
vacation of many streets, one of which, West Third 
Street, is the principal thorofare used by lumber traflic 
to and from the city proper. This street makes the 
haul up the hill, while steep, a short one. If this street 
is closed a long detour around the station, over a 
grade quite as steep, will be necessary. 

Lumber interests accordingly have joined in the for- 
mation of the Cuyahoga Valley Business Association, 
to work for the best interests of all industry in The 
Flats. On this committee representing lumber firms 
are Arch C. Klumph, president of the Cuyahoga Lum- 
ber Co., and C. H. Prescott, of the Saginaw Bay Lum- 
ber Co. If the station project goes thru on a vote by 
the people this association will start a movement to 
have a tunnel cut thru the hill where West Third Street 
now is, running under the new station, and coming out 
in the vicinity of St. Clair Avenue, making a much 
lighter grade, altho slightly longer haul than at pres- 


ent. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Nov. 18.—Trade with the hardwood lumber manufac- 
turers of Evansville and the tri-state territory has 
slackened during the last few days following the an- 
houncement that the European war is ended and manu- 
facturers have been, as one of them expressed it, “‘more 
or less up in the air over the situation.” That it will 
take some time to reconstruct things on a peace basis 
is recognized by all lumbermen and owners of wood- 
consuming factories. To get things back to a normal 
basis some manufacturers declare it will take fully a 
year, and others longer. For several weeks there has 
been a tendency for lumber prices to drop in this 
section, but manufacturers say that as soon as there 
are ships enough for American goods the demand for 
lumber will be greater than ever. That the American 
manufacturer’s mission now is to help rebuild Europe 
is conceded. Manufacturers are looking forward to a 
fine export business and say that the South American 
markets ought to be more productive than ever. ‘The 
thing for the lumber manufacturers to do at this time,” 
said Daniel Wertz, of Maley & Wertz, hardwood lumber 
manufacturers, and former president of the Evansville 
Lumbermen’s Club, “is to sit steady in the boat and not 
attempt to rock it. During the next five years the 
demand for lumber ought to be tremendous. I believe 
the manufacturers of the central West will get their 
Share of the business.” Local manufacturers are of 
the opinion that the labor market will improve and that 
it will be easier to get a better grade of workmen. 


During the last year it has been utterly impossible to 
get all the good labor needed. Now that the soldiers 
are soon to return there will be more workers to choose 
from. The uptown sawmills in Evansville are being 
operated on steady time. Manufacturers are buying 
few, if any, logs at present as they believe logs are 
bound to get cheaper between now and next spring. 

There is a splendid boating stage on the Ohio River 
and its tributaries, and business is booming. Logs 
and ties are being brought in by towboat. Lumber 
manufacturers believe that they will not be bothered 
with the car shortage problem, as there are many 
places to which they can ship by river. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Nov. 19.—Shipments and inquiries are already be- 
ginning to respond to the lifting of the embargo. The 
lifting of building restrictions also aided the local 
lumber trade, but no large quantity of building is ex- 
pected to start this year, as weather conditions are 
against building. 

Peace has already improved the labor situation in 
local lumber mills. There appears to be considerable 
doubt as to whether construction work on Camp 
Knox will be finished, altho opinion appears to be 
about evenly divided. However, the Government called 
off overtime, Sunday time ete. at the camp, a fact 
which, coupled with bad weather, has made many 
workmen decide that they had better get back to steady 
jobs with the mills. 

There is a little more interest in materials used 
in the furniture trade, altho furniture manufacturers 
themselves appear to be buying very lightly. How- 
ever, some of the rehandlers have been buying up all 
of the sound wormy, common and cull chestnut they 
could locate, principally for core stock. 

Local mills report that, whereas they had previ- 
ously been offered new airplane orders as fast as they 
cleaned up on old ones, no renewals are being offered. 

In plain oak there has been a fair demand for No. 1 
common, in white oak, altho red has not been espe- 
cially active. Quartered oak in common and better, 
5-8 and thicker, has been fairly good, Poplar has 
been good in common and cull grades, the better grades 
having been less active than they were. Hickory has 
been fairly active, and some mills report very good 
orders. Ash shows little change and is good. Maple 
is not as active as it has been. Beech is less active 
and elm is quiet. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Nov. 20.—The lumber trade in central Indiana is no 
exception among all business interests in expecting the 
hasty conclusion of the war to bring about sweeping 
changes in business conditions in the near future. 
With the lifting of the building ban lumbermen expect 
a resumption of building activities on a larger scale 
next spring than has prevailed for some time. The 
effects of the conclusion of the war already are shown 
in building operations, altho the increase in activities 
as yet has not been large. Bad weather is just setting 
in for the winter and this explains the fact to most 
lumbermen that the increased activities will not be 
great for some time. 

The belief prevails quite generally that all building 
materials will be high in price for some time, and for 
this reason the trade will not be so cautious in increas 
ing stocks as it might have been if sudden price 
slumps were expected. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Nov. 18.—There is a little more freedom in shipment 
since the partial lifting of the ban on building opera- 
tions. 

The Oconto Co, has closed its mill for the winter. It 
is expected that many of the men will go to the woods, 
as there is a shortage at the camps. 

It is reported that within the last few days 3,000,000 
feet of oak timber has beén purchased in Wisconsin 
for shipment to Europe at once—another sign that 
peace will mean a revival in the lumber business. 

The Holt Hardwood Co., of Oconto, purchased the 
entire plant of the Williams Bros. Co., of Cadillac, 
Mich., and it will be removed to the Wisconsin city. 
The deal involves the investment of a large sum of 
money, as the company was the largest manufacturer 
of rough shoe lasts in the world. Several buildings 
will be erected. The timber supply has been exhausted 
at Cadillac. The Holt company has contracted for 
2,000,000 feet of maple, used as lasts, from Forest 
County operators. Additional timber will have to be 
purchased. Broom handles will also be made in the 
Oconto plant. 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


Nov. 19.—The situation with regard to the lumber and 
woodworking industry under the new order of affairs 
of peace-time is rapidly being clarified. While sawmills 
expect to experience changes of a greater or lesser 
degree because of the reversion of industry from a war 
to a peace basis the immediate effect noticeable is in the 
gradual lifting of restrictions placed against wood 
consuming industries for the benefit of the most urgent 
military necessities, 

Neither the lumber manufacturers nor the retail 
lumber dealers in this section of the country look 
forward to an immediate resumption of actual require- 
ments of building materials, as the outdoor construc- 
tion season has come to a close and activity in this 
zone will hardly begin until spring. In the meantime, 
however, woodworking plants here and elsewhere un 
doubtedly will find it possible to operate at an en 
larged capacity which will sustain lumber demand 
thruout the winter. At the same time, manufacturers 
and dealers as well will be able to devote much atten- 
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tion to laying out their work for 1919, which seems 
destined to be the most active construction period that 
has been known in years, if not in all time. 

A flood of new construction is in prospect. During 
the first ten months of 1918, permits issued by the Mil- 
waukee building inspector aggregated in value only 
$4,216,233, compared with a total of $10,863,780 in 
1917. The total for this year probably will not exceed 
$5,000,000. In its best year Milwaukee produced be 
tween $16,000,000 and $17,000,000 worth of new work. 

The outlook for the retail lumber trade of Milwaukee 
and Wisconsin for 1918 is splendid. Prospects are 
that by the time the new season opens next spring the 
building ban will undergo much more important modi 
fication. Even the present limitations will make pos 
sible the undertaking of a vast volume of frame con 
struction such as residences, flats and other dwellings. 
The housing situation here already being most acute, 
real estate men and builders believe that the return of 
thousands of soldiers will strain the existing accom 
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modations to the bursting point and make it imperative 
to provide a very large number of homes. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Nov. 19..-Demand for hardwood lumber is fairly 
active but the volume of business, as was expected, is 
far short of normal for the time of year. Further can- 
celations of purely war contracts have been received 
during the last week and others are expected. It is 
expected that, in a short time, there will be a return 
of domestic commercial orders on a larger scale and 
that there will be distinct revival of activity in the 
export department. But it is conceded by lumber 
interests that business is likely to be of modest propor 
tions during the next few weeks and most manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers are basing their actions on this 
presumption. There is no change in prices. Ship 
ments are going forward with less delay as a result of 
the lifting of the embargo on commercial lumber into 
the entire territory west of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line 
and lumber interests here feel good over this action. 
Production is on about the same basis as recently. 
Logs are coming out with considerable freedom and 
most reports indicate that the labor situation is 
gradually improving. 

Lumber interests here are elated over the lifting of 
the embargo against shipments of lumber into territory 
north of the Ohio River. Securing of permits has 
been both slow and tedious and shipments during the 
last two months have been exceedingly light compared 
with normal for this period. A buyer’s market instead 
of a seller’s market was created, whether unwittingly 
or not, by clamping on this permit ruling and lumber 
interests are glad to get back to a basis where they are 
able to have a little more to say about how and when 
their products shall go forward. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Nov. 18.—Lumbermen note with satisfaction that 
the local chamber of commerce is taking up the ques 
tion of switching abuses on the part of the railroads 
in this city. The transportation committee of that body 
first adopted resolutions in that direction, and now 
the trustees have ordered the traffic commissioner to 
make formal complaint against the railroads. It is 
said that it is almost impossible to get any cars 
switched from one point to another in the city. The 
present charge of $15 a car for switching is practically 
prohibitive, and sometimes it can not be obtained even 
at this price, so the transfer has to be made by teams, 
which is slow and expensive. Some lumbermen are 
prepared to defend the rule. One shipper said that it 
eliminated the abuse of shipping lumber without an 
order. By permitting the owner of a car of lumber 
to send it on to a good-natured customer the mill is 
thus given a chance to direct the movement of its 





lumber, while on the permit plan it had to be directed 
always by the consumer. 

The Curtiss Aeroplane & Motors Corporation has lost 
much business by cancelation and several thousand 
employees have been discharged. The directors of the 
company met this week to discuss the outlook. It is 
said that part of the plant will be used possibly for 
the making of automobiles. 

A wooden footbridge has been completed across the 
rie Canal in the neighborhood of the lumber yard of 
Graves, Manbert & George. It is a temporary struc- 
ture and a permanent steel bridge is to be constructed 
as soon as the material is available. 

A letter received from Capt. F. Fleming Sullivan by 
his father, F. M. Sullivan, dated Oct. 22, states that 
he had charge of the 109th Machine Gun Battalion 
during the fighting in the Argonne forest. He was 
“too busy to get acquainted with his friends, the 
cooties, until getting back to billet,” being in action 
most of the time for nearly a week. 

Orson E, Yeager, president of the Automobile Club 
of Buffalo, has been in Philadelphia for several days 
attending a meeting of the executive committee of the 
American Automobile Association. 

Lumber receipts at this port for the last week were 
1,050,000 feet, stocks arriving on three vessels—the 
W. H. Sawyer, Charles Horn and Matthew Wilson. 
Yards receiving were those of G. Elias & Bro., the H. T. 
Kerr Lumber Co, and the Lackawanna Steel Co. 

Building permits for the last week numbered fifty- 
five with only three for dwellings. ‘Total costs were 


$165,100. 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Nov. 19.-—Business is very fair and there is notice- 
able an attitude of hopefulness and optimism. Actuai 
operations practically ceased here last week on account 
of terrific rainstorms which fell in Louisiana and 
Texas and put most mills out of business. 

The Beaumont Ship Building & Dry Dock Co., 
launched its fourth boat Saturday when the Quemakon- 
ing slid into the Neches. The keel was immediately 
laid for another boat. 

Retailers in this city have not as yet felt any effect 
from the reicase of the restriction on building, but as 
there is a tremendous demand for houses in the city 
and as a great amount of building was going on prior 
to the placing of the restriction on building they feel 
confident that it will be only a short time before build 
ing operations will be resumed on a larger scale than 
ever, 

The hardwood market is in practically the same con 
dition as that of southern pine, in that local hard 
wood dealers do not yet know what effect the peace 
negotiations will have on the hardwood situation. 
Hardwood shipments last week were very light, due 
principally to the heavy rains. 





PLANT NUT AND TIMBER TREES 


[By Frank W. Buffum, La Crosse Lumber Co., Louisiana, Mo.] 


Planting of nuts for the purpose of raising nut 
trees so as to obtain a supply of hardwood for 
future generations is a subject I have for some 
time been writing our representatives in Congress 
about starting in all States where nut trees can be 
grown large forest reserves, and also ealling at 
tention to the great necessity of the people of the 
United States and, of course, of Missouri in par- 
ticular, about planting nut trees and getting ready 
for the future, as we are already seventy-five years 
too late in starting this work. The writer believes 
he has been in position more thoroly to under 
stand this condition than the general public. 

I would state that I started in the lumber busi- 
ness in 1875, but since 1879 have been in it con- 
tinuously. In 1879 lumber was so plentiful that 
the writer remembers selling to Becker & Brooks 
at Jefferson City wide clear white pine planks 1%, 
1% and 2 inches thick, and so wide that the cus- 
tomers objected to them, at the price of $16 a 
thousand, and today the poorest cull lumber is 
worth more than that, and this class of lumber 
which I mention as selling will probably be worth 
$200 or more a thousand, and it is doubtful if it 
could be obtained at any price, and white pine lum- 
her forests have been so reduced that no white pine 
is sold to any extent. 

The writer has seen many fences, as others also 
probably have seen, built of walnut rails—has seen 
the very finest oak lumber eut up for firewood, and 
there has been such a demand for timber for lum 
ber, for wagon material, for railroad ties ete. 
that our oak, hickory, pecan and walnut timber 
has become what might be termed practically wiped 
out, as on inspection the trees left are only culls 
fit for firewood. Recently the Government issued 
bulletins asking for the Boy Scouts to locate the 
few walnut trees that we have left, so they could 
be made into gun stocks, so they will soon be a 
thing of the past as far as commercial use is con- 
cerned. 

It should be the duty of all county farm agents 
and all school teachers to call the attention of the 
farmers and children to the necessity of planting 
not a few nuts for the purpose of raising trees, 
but plowing up long furrows and planting these 
nuts where they will in years in the future form our 
timber supply and be great revenue for those wise 
enough to follow this plan. They should not sim- 


ply talk it, but try to follow it up and get reports 
and see it is done. 

In traveling in the old country I noticed where 
the forest trees were in many countries being grown 
in regular order, taken care of by foresters, and no 
trees cut except with Government permit. The 
writer understood that for every tree’cut down in 
a foreign country a man must certify that he had 
planted ten more to take its place. 

We are not only going to face a timber exhaus 
tion but it is already here, and it is something 
that few people are paying any attention to. It is 
certainly a case like the old saying ‘‘You never 
miss the water till the well runs dry,’’ and the 
necessity of planting trees by our farmers in large 
quantities is a matter to which your department, 
in my opinion, should call their attention. 

The nuts need only to be simply placed below 
the ground enough to be well covered and exposed 
to the frost, so they will freeze and crack open, 
and be located in such places that they will not be 
cut off with the weeds, brush and rubbish. The 
young trees should also be worked around for a few 
years to keep fire from getting to them, and then 
mulched the first year or so to protect from drouth. 
Planted on highways to a reasonable extent, but 
not enough to damage the highways, they will in 
the future bring a great revenue and be a thing 
of beauty, as are the fruit trees planted some years 
ago by the hundreds and thousands. 

It is to be hoped that the Missouri State Board 
of Agriculture will be successful thru codperation 
of farm advisers, school teachers and public press 
to get a very large number of nuts plamted this fall 
all over the entire State. It would be one of the 
greatest achievements of that department. 


eee; 


THE war has ereated an extraordinary demand 
for the various articles manufactured from white 
bireh that are known to the trade as druggists’ 
sundries—all sorts and sizes of turned boxes and 
other receptacles for the use of the medical corps 
of the army. A wide belt of white birch extends 
across Maine from the western border to Penobscot 
waters and east, and every year many millions of 
feet of this timber are cut and manufactured into 
spoolwood, spools and various little containers. 
The timber is seasoned for a year before being 
turned. 
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Notes from America’s Lumber Centers 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Nov. 16.—With peace at hand, a great new era of 
prosperity and industrial advancement is predicted for 
the Inland Empire, especially as it concerns logging 
and lumber manufacture. Other factors tending to 
clear the horizon are the partial removal of the em- 
bargo to central States territory and the annuling in 
part of the restrictions on building construction. 
Farmers who had held back making improvements are 
now expected to create a: flood of business for the 
Inland Empire mills. J. P. Weyerhaeuser, of the great 
interests bearing his name, who was in the city this 
week, declared that ‘‘every day sees a change in the 
situation and we confidently look forward to the lumber 
mills soon running on the old basis and industry resum- 
ing its old proportions.” J. P. McGoldrick, head of the 
McGoldrick Lumber Co., declares that “like the rest, L 
am optimistic for the future.” 

Logging operations for the winter are getting under 
way in the Inland Empire and lumbermen expect 
a heavy season of logging. ‘Thruout northern Idaho 
camps are getting into the swing, and it is expected the 
cut this winter will be among the record cuts of the 
district. Practically all the mills are running on one 
shift a day, but a few have already closed for the 
season, 

Logging camps and mills of the-Inland Empire, to 
gether with the mills and camps of the entire North 
west, which were engaged in the production of airplane 
material, discontinued operations this week on orders 
from the head of the spruce production division. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Nov. 16.—The steam schooner Santa Lucia berthed 
at the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills cargo plant this 
week to load between 500,000 and 600,000 feet of 
lumber for the West Coast. ‘The steam schooner 
Multnomah arrived there two days later to load 1,000,- 
000 feet for San Pedro. The E. K. Wood Lumber Co, 
expects the schooner Fred J, Wood to arrive at its mill 
soon to load 850,000 feet for Australia. The Fred J. 
Wood has just arrived at San Francisco after complet- 
ing a voyage from Bellingham to the West Coast with 
lumber from the Wood mill and thence to Tahiti, 
where it loaded copra for San Francisco. 

The new steel burner at the E. K. Wood mill is com- 
pleted and the three new dry kilns it is building will 
soon be finished. The company is also extending its 
dry sheds 400 feet. 

The biggest street planking contract awarded in 
Bellingham since early days is assured in the city 
council’s passage of an ordinance this week providing 
for the planking of Dock Street. The estimated cost 
is $12,000 and 245,000 feet of lumber will be needed, 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Nov. 16.—-Spruce logging for the United States Gov- 
ernment, all millwork on cut spruce and all shipments 
of spruce lumber on Government contracts were 
stopped suddenly Nov. 13 on the receipt of telegrams 
from Gen, Disque, in command of the spruce production 
division of the Federal Army. Maj. Grammar, district 
spruce production supervisor for Grays Harbor and 
Willapa Harbor, was authorized to order all felling of 
spruce stopped and to have the spruce cut in the woods 
brought out, together with all Government logging 
equipment, at the earliest possible date. Maj. Grammar 
estimated it would take till the first of the year to 
finish the work. Altho the Government allowed eighteen 
months for the fulfillment of logging contracts the 
right was reserved to cancel the contracts at any time. 
Whether compensation for the thousands of feet of 
spruce and fir in booms and at the mills will be made 
later remains in doubt. 

P. J. Mournat, of Hoquiam, a member of the Airplane 
Spruce & Lumber Co., of Grays Harbor, says his orders 
are to put in timber the company has down, move the 
equipment to some shipping point and close operations 
as soon as possible. The clearing-up process will prob 
ably last till the first of the year. The Airplane Spruce 
& Lumber Co. employs about 1,200 men. 

What will be done with the barracks which the 
lumber companies have built on Grays Harbor is a 
question put to William Donavan, president of the 
Donavan Lumber Co. Mr. Donavan said that the 
barracks built by the Donavan company was equipped 
as a first class hotel for men who want a good place 
to live with proper sanitary conditions, a reading room 
and other accommodations which they do not receive 
in the ordinary lodging house or hotel. 

New quarters of the local Y. M. C. A. were opened 
Saturday evening with a formal program of addresses, 
music and recitations. Members of the Sixty-second 
Spruce Squadron furnished the music. The rooms are 
to be kept open day and night for the accommodation 
of soldier loggers. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Nov. 16.—Cargo trade, as reported by the Crown 
Lumber Co., is excellent and a prospect of growing 
coastwise and off-shore business for the immediate 
future is considered by this company as a certainty. 

Red cedar shingle prices, Coast basis, are reported 
from 10 to 15 cents stronger this week, and for the 
first time in months cedar manufacturers are begin 
ning to entertain a belief that the turning point in 
disastrous conditions has been reached ; that producing 
Shingles below cost may from now on become a night 
mare of the past. Reports made by the C. B. Lumber 
& Shingle Co. show that a stronger tone of the market 
has come to pass, not only with the advance in prices 
but in an increased volume of orders and inquiries. 

Richard Hambridge, manager of the Canyon Lumber 
Co., reports business as quiet, saying that a continu- 
ance of partial activity may be expected for two or 


three weeks, now that the war is over. However, he 
believes trade is bound to boom, holding that American 
lumber will be required to rebuild Europe. 

Governmental announcement, directing the discon 
tinuance of spruce and fir airplane production, now 
that the world war has terminated, was expected by 
Everett producers, who, altho getting out practi- 
cally little or no spruce stock, were supplying a con- 
siderable’ amount of fir for the Government plant at 
Vancouver, Wash. Mill owners, however, believe out 
puts will not suffer for distribution, as the ship build- 
ing program and railroad extensions and improvements 
will, in the opinion of local manufacturers, more than 
compensate the mills for the elimination of airplane 
and cantonment orders. Everett mills received indi 
vidual wires from the Portland office advising them 
of the Government’s curtailment ruling. 

The Norway-Pacific Construction & Drydock Co., 
which has on Everett’s waterfront one of the finest 
sites to be found in the Northwest, reports the signing 
of contracts with Norwegian ship builders sufficient to 
keep the big seven-way yard running for a year and a 
half after the requirements of the United States Gov- 
ernment have been filled. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Nov. 16.--At a meeting of representatives of the 
War Industries Board of Montana on Noy. 12, at which 
were present President E, H. Polleys and Secretary 
Kk. D. Becker, of the Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, the discussions concerned mainly the labor 
situation. It was decided that despite the ending of the 
war it will be some time before a sufficient number of 
men will be available for work in the woods and mills. 
Approximately 1,500 men are needed now and manu 
facturers were requested to file a schedule showing 
their labor needs and the Great Falls branch of the 
United States Employment Service will apportion the 
men available to the various logging camps. 

Driscoll & Davis are erecting a sawmill on Dickey 
Lake, near Trego, Mont., which will have a capacity 
of 25,000 feet daily. They expect to begin operations 
some time in November or early December. 

The State Lumber Co., with headquarters at Co 
lumbia Falls, has moved its office into Kalispell for 
the winter, as the mill has closed for the season. 
Owing to curtailment in output the company is 100 
percent patriotic in that it has cancelled all contracts 
for logging this winter, some of which had already 
been let. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Nov. 16.—-Local lumbermen feel optimistic as to the 
future of the industry. A good deal of Government 
business will be canceled, but with the embargo lifted 
in certain sections and the restrictions on building 
relaxed, the commercial demand must improve. In 
fact, inquiries have already improved for redwood 
and white and sugar pine. Instructions have been 
received from buyers to ship some orders that had 
been held up. Douglas fir lumber is, perhaps, a little 
weaker on prices because of the ending of the war and 
the suspension of Government work on ‘airplane stock, 
However, wooden ship building is still being carried on 
and ship timbers will be cut for some time to come. 

San Francisco wholesalers have received more in 
quiries for yard stock since the building restrictions 
were modified. Random fir is selling at from $19 to 
$20 a thousand, delivered San Francisco. Specials are 
still in good demand, with prices based on Discount 
Sheet No. 23, except on small dimension stuff. 

Lower prices are expected for spruce lumber, fol 
lowing the closing of the cutting up plant for airplane 
stock at Vancouver, Wash. Advices from Seattle are 
as follows: Six thousand spruce workers, half civil- 
jans and half soldiers, are being released at the rate of 
500 a day from the spruce forests in the Olympic 
peninsula. The contract with the firm in that section 
called for 500,000,000 feet of spruce timber to be 
delivered by Dec. 22, 1919. 

Redwood manufacturers report a better tone to the 
California market since the war’s close. Eastern ship 
ments of dry redwood frem the principal mills, thus 
far in November, have shown an improvement over 
the preceding three months. At a recent conference 
of redwood manufacturers nobody reported an over 
stock of lumber. 

The lifting of the railroad embargo in Illinois and 
Wisconsin resulted in increased inquiries for white 
and sugar pine. Restrictions on general building have 
been relaxed and it is expected that with the restric- 
tions removed from farm buildings the embargoes 
will soon be entirely removed. Under such conditions 
there will be a great increase in the demand for lumber. 
As there is practically no sugar pine lumber now un 
sold, higher prices are looked for. The mills will close 
down soon for the winter. If there is a long winter, 
California pine will get very scarce and high. White 
pine will go up, according to present indications. 
Common, clear, finishing lumber and cut stock are in 
good demand, 

A. L. Williams, representing C. Leary & Co., of 
Londen, said to be the largest lumber dealers in the 
British Empire, is here after spending two months on 
a survey of the lumber production possibilities of the 
Pacific coast. He stated that under the present 
English government restrictions he will not be per 
mitted to buy lumber for his firm. Mr. Williams, who 
is on his way to the far East to make a similar survey, 
says that Pacific coast lumber will play a big part in 
the rehabilitation of the devastated European coun- 
tries. England alone, he states, is behind 450,000 
houses, according to normal needs. Construction will 
go ahead rapidly in that country after peace is de 
clared, 

San Francisco lumber dealers feel reassured since 
the State Council of Defense has received a wire from 
Chairman Hurley asking for the codperation of State 
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and local defense organizations to carry on ship: build- 
ing with changed purposes for vessels under construc- 
tion or provided for by contract. Because of the neces- 
sity of feeding Europe and supplying reconstruction 
materials, the greater portion of the shipping to be 
constructed during 1919 by the board will not be 
available for use in ordinary commercial channels. 

Wooden ships for the emergency fleet are still being 
built at several yards in California. Also the steel 
ship building yards, which have many contracts ahead, 
require large quantities of lumber for scaffoldings, 
blocking etc. and for wooden decks of the ships. Sev- 
eral concrete vessels are being built at the new ship 
yard on Government Island between Alameda and 
Oakland. Much lumber will be required for the forms 
into which the concrete is poured. 

M. L. Euphrat, manager of the Wendling-Nathan Co., 
a local firm, states that as soon as the building restric- 
tions were lifted more inquiries came in for yard stock, 
The feeling among the retailers is that lower prices 
should be paid. Small dimension stuff—mostly 1- and 
2-inch common fir—should sell lower, according to 
the general feeling. ‘There is not much of a movement 
to buy fir uppers yet. The trade is holding off with the 
idea that the price will decline under peace conditions, 

The Weed Lumber Co. has resumed operations, after 
a brief shutdown due to the influenza, which affected 
all departments at Weed. In the woods, however, there 
was no influenza, so the supply of logs continues to be 
good, The new steel-frame sawmill is now in partial 
operation, with two of the four band-saw rigs in use. 

R. EK. Danaher, president of the Michigan & California 
Lumber Co., has arrived from Camino, where the cut- 
ting-up plant and yards are located. The mill at Pino 
Grande is cutting white and sugar pine lumber. Mr. 
Danaher will leave for Detroit on Nov, 16, remaining 
in the Kast for about six weeks. 

W. F. Burnett, of the Hammond Lumber Co., will go 
to Chicago to attend the special meeting of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association on Nov. 22 to con- 
sider the after-war effects on the lumber industry. 
Capt. KE. A. Selfridge, now in Washington, will also go 
to Chicago to represent the redwood industry. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Nov. 16.—When the real cessation of the war came 
Sunday night ‘Tacoma sawmills took a prominent, part 
in the noise-making celebration that followed, while 
on Monday afternoon the ship yards and practically all 
lines of business were closed and the time was devoted 
to merry-making and public meetings. 

Along the north waterfront all the sawmills, includ- 
ing the Puget Sound Lumber Co., North Knd Lumber 
Co., and Defiance Lumber Co., are running night crews 
and the mills are well supplied with orders. 

Removal of the ban on news of vessel movements and 
the gradual resumption of normal shipping conditions 
indicate that in a short time the movement of parcel 
shipments of lumber by regular liners, which formed 
a large item in cargo trade before the war, will be 
resumed. W. R. Grace & Co. are making some large 
lumber shipments to the west coast of South America. 
Their company’s steamer Santa Rita has taken lumber 
and box shooks during the week. The steamer Santa 
Alicia is taking a consignment for Chile and Peru at 
the Puget Sound Lumber Co. dock, coming from Bell- 
ingham to finish her lumber cargo. The barge W. Jd. 
Pirrie, of the same fleet, which also arrived and was 
taken to the Danaher Lumber Co. mill to load about 
2,000,000 feet, will be towed south by the Santa Alicia. 
The Blue Funnel Liverpool-Tacoma line, plying by way 
of the Orient and the Suez, is expected to begin service 
shortly and one of its steamers is now due. These 
vessels always carried large parcel shipments to the 
Orient and to England. The Pacific Steamship Co. is 
also entering the Oriental trade and, with the Japanese 
liners, more space for lumber is expected soon to be 
available than since 1914. In shipping circles, present 
indications point to an advance of from $15 to $20 a 
ton in Oriental freight rates. 

Charles A. Pratt, secretary-treasurer of the Pacific 
Box Co., returned to Tacoma during the week from 
an extended trip which included Washington, D. C., 
New York and other points. Representing the box 
bureau of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, he 
visited many Government plants engaged in war work, 
and will report at the next meeting of the association. 
He predicts a great era of reconstruction to follow the 
close of the war, also a tremendous call for products 
of the Pacific Northwest, declaring that the only danger 
lies in overinflation of prices, which he thinks will 
gradually adjust itself without violent disturbances. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Nov. 16.—Shingles higher and lumber lower are the 
two outstanding facts of the industry as the week 
draws to a close. The lifting of the embargo into 
Wisconsin and Illinois had a bracing effect on shingles. 
There is also the prospect of more embargoes being 
raised, particularly in central and eastern territory, 
roughly defined as lying east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio. There is little change in production, 
the output being handled by less than 50 percent of the 
mills. The reason for the rise in shingles is that buy- 
ers have held off so long they are now obliged to stock 
up. Yard stocks are shot to pieces, and wholesalers 
have booked numerous orders. This situation has 
caused an increase in inquiries, and manufacturers 
have shown a tendency to boost prices. 

Yor the first time in many weeks the shingle business 
hus been short of cars. Within the last few days the 
yovernment has shipped forty cars of salmon from 
Bellingham, and has taken probably half again as many 
cars for other purposes. Altho winter buying is in 
the discard, a feeling of optimism pervades the indus- 
try. For some time shingles have been at bedrock ; and 
on that basis wholesalers and manufacturers alike are 
getting ready for better times. Today’s rise is due not 
so much to an increase in price as to a shortage. 
Momentary weakness seems to have hit lumber thru the 


sweeping order of the Government cutting off produc- 
tion of airplane stock. Lumbermen in the Pacific 
Northwest, are facing a most serious problem. It is 
extremely difficult to ‘unscramble’”’ conditions caused 
by the war. But they are bending to it with all the 
mighty resources at their command, All concur in the 
opinion that the immediate future is big with oppor- 
tunity. An excellent statement, brief and exact, is 
given by Will E. Howard, president of the Chinook 
Lumber & Shingle Co. The output for the week 
at association mills was about 65,000,000 feet, or 
nearly 13 percent below normal, Orders were 12 per- 
cent and shipments 20 percent below normai produc- 
tion. In the local trade, orders accepted were for 
5,200,000 feet and orders delivered for 6,800,000 feet. 

Ralph R. Q. Casey, president and manager of the 
Factribilt Co., has been spending much of his time in 
Port Angeles and the Olympic Peninsula. Some time 
ago his company was awarded the contract for 234 
logging camp cars for the Siems, Carey-H. 8. Kerbaugh 
Corporation, in connection with the spruce program. 
With the end of the war this order has been counter- 
manded, The factory work is completed on the cars, 
and the contract well advanced toward completion. 
The price is about $300,000. He will return to Seattle 
next week. 

At the Seattle offices of the Wyatt-Prock Lumber Co. 
Harry A. Prock has received word that W, J. Elliott, 
western manager, has just arrived at headquarters in 
Philadelphia, after an absence of five weeks. During 
the interval he has made a tour of the country, care- 
fully studying conditions. Mr. Elliott will remain in 
the East a month longer before returning to Seattle. 

W. A. Martin, who travels out of Seattle for the 8. A. 
Woods Machine Co., was advised by wire yesterday of 
the accidental death of his brother, John Martin, who 
was a department superintendent at the Cadillac auto- 
mobile plant at Detroit, Mich. 

W. C. Lawton, of the Lawton Lumber Co., Seattle, 
returned this week from a visit of six weeks in the 
Kast, during which time he visited Washington, New 
York and other Atlantic coast and middle western 
points looking into the lumber situation, and spending 
some time with relatives and friends in New York 
City, his former home. As a result of his trip, Mr. 
Lawton is looking forward to an improved demand 
for lumber from all over the eastern country in the 
near future. 

A. L. Dunn, of the Dunn Lumber Co., Seattle, notices 
an improvement in the demand for lumber and shingles 
during the last week, which, altho not great, he be- 
lieves is an indication of better business to follow. The 
shingle market this week, he states, shows stiffening 
tendencies. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Nov. 19.—After peace news, false and real, and four 
days of an influenza epidemic, business in St. Louis is 
once more normal. Retail dealers have as yet noticed 
no increase of business as a result of the modification 
of restrictions, altho, of course, they believe that a 
building boom, the like of which St. Louis has never 
seen, is due soon. Distributers are doing a fairly 
large business, many retailers taking advantage of well 
assorted stocks here. 

Distributers report an excellent demand for bridge 
and other structural timbers, mostly from railroads. 
Stocks are in good shape, and because of superior rail- 
road facilities local distributers are well able to take 
care of this business; one alone reported the sale dur- 
ing the week of 500,000 feet of structural timbers. 

The Boeckeler Lumber Co. is erecting its third 
timber-handling crane in its main yard. Its first crane 
was put in about five years ago and a second, with a 
boom of seventy feet, installed last spring to move 
timbers to and from cars and the planing mill. The 
new crane is to be operated electrically, is movable 
and will handle timbers up to 16 inches x 16 feet. The 
yard has been rearranged so as to give space for four- 
teen additional cars, giving a yard capacity of fifty- 
seven, 

There is a feeling of relief among manufacturers, 
wholesalers and distributers alike on the lifting of all 
embargoes, 

Charles EB. Price, representative in St. Louis for Wil- 
liam Buchanan, has been confined to his home during 
the week with influenza. 

Col. J. W. Putnam, president of the Vandeventer 
Lumber Co., has been seriously ill for the last two 
weeks at his home. Col. Putnam is the dean of the 
retail lumbermen of St. Louis. 

Made up two years ago and later dropped on account 
of the war, the proposal for a bond issue of approxi- 
mately $19,000,000 for public improvements in St. 
Louis, which would require considerable lumber of all 
kinds, has been revived since the armistice was signed 
and likely will be submitted to the people at the regu- 
lar city election next April. 

Real estate agents are looking forward to an unprece- 
dented building boom, if satisfactory financial arrange- 
ments can be made, which seems likely at this time. 
The need for new buildings, both apartment houses 
and industrial enterprises, was pointed out today by 
Henry R. Weisels, vice president of the Weisels-Gerhart 
Real Estate Co., one of the largest operators in St. 


Louis. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


May 19.—“A waiting market” about expresses the 
lumber situation here. The volume of business as yet 
is small, but the outlook is very definite and certain 
for a strong buying movement shortly, lumbermen be 
lieve. Shingles apparently are pointing the way, for 
no sooner has the armistice been signed than demand 
quickened and prices, which had been very weak, hard- 
ened and then began to advance. There is also a no- 
ticeable hardening tendency in prices in other lines as 
inquiry begins to increase. There appears to be some 
uncertainty among buyers as to what Government de- 
mand and its consequent effect on prices are going to 
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be in the next six months, and until there is more defi- 
nite information on this point there is likely to be con- 
siderable hesitancy in placing orders. 

The new branch factory of the Basler Tie & Lumber 
Co., at St. Joseph, had just been completed and put 
into operation on the manufacture of gunstocks and 
airplane stock when the armistice was signed and 
word came to cease operations. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Nov. 20.—The Northland Pine Co. will continue the 
manufacture of lumber thru most of next season at 
least, according to an announcement today by C. E. 
McGibbon, general manager of the company. ‘The “B” 
mill, formerly the Carpenter-Lamb mill, on the east 
side of the river, was closed down for the season last 
Saturday and may not reopen. The ‘A’ mill is still 
running and will try to clean up logs now in the pool 
before the river freezes, a task that may run into next 
week. There is a fair sized stock of logs still in the 
river above here, the rear of the final drive being about 
25 miles above the city. These logs are being carried 
over the winter in storage booms, but will be con- 
venient for the opening of sawing next spring. The 
“A” mill, it is announced, will operate next season. 

Many charitable bequests are made in the will of the 
late Caleb D. Dorr, pioneer lumberman of Minneapolis, 
who died Nov. 2. Mr. Dorr’s estate was larger than 
even his friends had supposed and is estimated at 
$275,000. It consists largely in stock in local corpo- 
rations, and at the time of his death Mr. Dorr had no 
lumber interests except a little stock in the Bradley 
Timber Co. 

The Parker-Kellogg Lumber Co., this city, has 
bought an additional section of white and norway pine 
to be manufactured at Brainerd, Minn. <A small mill 
the company has been operating at Belle Prairie, Minn., 
will be moved to Brainerd for the purpose. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Nov. 19.—Operators in the lumber trade in Duluth 
territory grow more optimistic regarding the outlook 
for trade next year. The lifting by the War Industries 
Board at Washington of the ban against the supplying 
of lumber for moderate priced houses has already 
given an impetus to local sales. Dealers have also put 
thru a considerable business in the aggregate in supply- 
ing materials for reconstruction work in the areas de- 
vastated by the recent northern Minnesota bush fires 
disaster. It is also understood that many projects 
that have been held over on account of war conditions 
will proceed as soon as Government authority can be 
obtained. 

Shortage of labor for woods work is as acute as 
ever and outputs of the camps during the coming win 
ter are considered as certain to be greatly curtailed 
thru that score. A gradual adjustment is, however, 
hoped for in that connection, as soon as men are re- 
leased from industries engaged upon war materials 
contracts. Conditions in the labor market are illus- 
trated in the experience of the Virginia & Rainy Lake 
Co. Only 700 men are now being employed in woods 
operations in its camps in the Virginia district, as 
compared with a normal quota at this time of the year 
of 3,000. The company’s mill and manufacturing op- 
erations at Virginia are, however, more active, with a 
force of approximately 1,500 on its payrolls. ‘We 
have been scouring the country for men, and tho $4 a 
day and board wages are offered we do not appear to be 
meeting with any great degree of success,” said a 
Duluth official of the company. 

J. W. Bayley, vice president of Alger, Smith & Co., 
also spoke discouragingly regarding the labor situ- 


ation. Only a few small camps have so far been esta- 
lished in the company’s timber holdings in Cook 
County, whereas under ordinary conditions a large 


force would have been engaged up there at this sea- 
son. The company was compelled to close down its 
mill at West Duluth two weeks earlier than usual on 
account of difficulty in maintaining its operating force 
up to the necessary standard, according to Mr. Bayley. 

The Northern Lumber Co. now places its lumber 
losses in the Cloquet (Minn.) fife at 65,000,000 feet 
and the Cloquet Lumber Co.’s lumber loss figured out 
at approximately 40,000,000 feet. The former com- 
pany is arranging to rebuild one of its mills and plans 
to have it ready for operation next spring. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Nov. 18.—President Walter P. Cooke, of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. and the New Orleans Great 
Northern Railroad, was in New Orleans last Tuesday 
on his way to Bogalusa for an inspection of his com- 
panies’ properties. W. H. Sullivan, vice president and 
general manager of the Great Southern, accompanied 
him. 

The forest reserve of the Urania Lumber Co. at 
Urania, La., is to be stocked with buffalo, according 
to Conservation Commissioner M. L. Alexander. Six 
buffalo from the Corbin herd at Newport, N. H., will be 
shipped to Urania in a few weeks. The reserve, which 
is being reforested with the codperation and under 
supervision of the State conservation department, 
already has a thriving herd of elk. Commissioner 
Alexander hopes to raise big game as well as trees on 
the tract set apart by the Urania Lumber Co. for 
reforestation under the State law. 

James A.. Kirby, of the local lumber firm of Michell 
& Kirby, has enrolled in the home service communica- 
tion department of the American Red Cross and has 
been ordered to overseas duty. Mr. Kirby expects to 
sail from New York the latter part of the week. 

H. C. Berckes, assistant to Secretary-Manager 
Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Association, is back from 
Dallas, where he-attended a conference called last 
Friday by the Dallas freight traffic committee regard- 
ing the reéstablishment of export rates on lumber 
shipped from interior points for movement overseas. 
The conference was called to frame recommendations 
to the Federal Railway Administration. 


Dispatches from Washington intimate that the war’s 
end willnotstop construction of the great warehouses on 
the river front forthearmy quartermaster’s department, 
involving an expenditure of several million dollars. 
One of the Government’s post-armistice orders, how- 
ever, suspended work on the plans for the housing 
project at the Algiers naval station. Actual construc- 
tion had not been begun, tho the sites had been secured. 
About 250 dwellings were to be erected. Efforts are 
being made to have the suspension order rescinded and 
the project completed. 

L. R. Putman, advertising manager of the Southern 
Pine Association, has returned from Savannah, where 
he delivered an address before the Southern Land 
Congress. <A. G. 'T. Moore, director of the association’s 
cut-over land department, who also attended and 
addressed the congress, went from Savannah to Wash- 
ington to represent the association in another matter. 

In response to an invitation personally tendered by 
Mayor Behrman while in Washington last week, the 
export control committee announces that it is unable to 
visit New Orleans at this time, but will pay this part a 
visit at the earliest possible moment. The committee 
will probably continue in service thru the reconstruc- 
tion period, and will direct the flow of export ship- 
ments thru American ports. 

Theodore Schlitz, New Orleans representative of the 
Kirkpatrick Lumber Co., Cincinnati, was recently re- 
leased from custody after his arrest here under the 
espionage act on a presidential warrant. ‘No charge 
has been made against me,” said Mr. Schlitz. “I do 
not know why I have been arrested, It is said that I 
made disloyal remarks about the Government, but I 
have never done so.” After his release Mr. Schlitz 
also inserted an item in the personal column of a local 
newspaper, branding the charge as false. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Nov. 19.—Lumber conditions continue to improve. 
Relieved of the restraints imposed by the war the 
trade is settling back into old ways and the lumbermen 
are all glad. Labor is getting more plentiful, but for 
many months it will be of the unskilled variety, which 
will to some extent prevent mills getting back into 
old-time grooves as quickly as they would like. 

In the great Calcasieu pine country, which has a 
larger area of cut-over lands perhaps than any other 
section of the Southwest, 800,000 acres of land have 
been listed and will now be turned over to the Federal 
Government to use as it sees best. These lands are 
in the parishes of Calcasieu, Vernon, Jeff Davis, Allen, 
Beauregard, Sabine and Acadia. It is understood that 
the lands will be purchased by the Government, cut 
into small tracts and sold to the returning soldiers and 
sailors on easy terms. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Nov. 18.-—The rainy season has started, which handi- 
caps shipping to a large extent. Together with the 
scarcity of labor many of the mills have a great deal of 
difficulty in shipping. There is great rejoicing among 
the millmen in this section, as the new draft has been 
cancelled and many of the men that would have been 
called have been released, which helps out materially. 
The Government is going to use the labor battalions 
of Camp Beauregard in helping the farmers to harvest 
their crops, which is expected to show an improvement 
in the labor supply to the sawmills. 

Orders are booked in fair volume, with the domestic 
trade showing an increase weekly in volume, and the 
various States which have been embargoed for so long 
show a large increase in volume. The demand is ex 
pected to increase steadily. Government orders show 
no diminishing, with larger timbers still being called 
for in large volume, with the smaller sizes showing but 
little change since last reported. Boards, shiplap and 
fencing still hold their former place as to volume and 
the various grades are still called for. Shiplap shows 
the smaller volume of the three items. Flooring, ceil- 
ing, drop siding and finish continue to have small de 
mand, but prices hold at the former list with few 
exceptions. 

Dimension in both No. 1 and No. 2 also shows a 
large volume of new orders booked and stocks are in 
depleted assortment; 16-foot lengths continue to lead 
in the movement, with the other lengths showing an 
increased call. No. 3 dimension still moves in small 
volume, but prices hold firm. All stocks of No, 3 in 
both 2-inch and 1-inch are inactive. 

The Government community labor board still is do- 
ing good work and the labor available is doing much 
better work and working more hours than heretofore. 
Local trade conditions show an improvement weekly, 
but building permits and the local yards are not call- 
ing for as much lumber as heretofore. Local yards de- 
mand is expected to increase in the near future with 
the restriction on new building lifted. 

Every one in this section is busy with the United 
War Work drive and the lumbermen in this section are 
doing their full duty; in fact, the large majority show 
100 percent subscriptions, with other industries also 
giving generously. Alexandria is expected far to exceed 
its quota. 

Cars are still very scarce, with little or any improve- 
ment in the last two weeks. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Nov. 18.—The sawmill operators do not as yet know 
in what way their business will be affected by the read- 
justment of conditions. Some orders have been can- 
celed and others are expected to be. Most mills have 
low stocks. Within the next few weeks a much better 
quality of labor is expected to be available. It is 
thought that there will not be any reduction in wages 
but every plant, will weed out inefficient help and try 
to get back on a 100 percent production basis with the 
same expense as it has been operating under lately 
with from 60 to 70 percent of possible production, 
Practically every southern pine operator in this sec- 


tion is weeks behind in woods work, and as soon as 
they are available large crews will be put to work 
building railroad and getting a surplus of logs before 
the spring rains set in. It is thought that lumber will 
not show any appreciable decline. It is generally 
thought that demand will be very heavy at least by 
early spring, as it is well known that the regular trade 
is far behind in its lumber wants. 
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HOUSTON, TEX. 


Nov. 19.—The sole matter of interest in the southern 
pine market of east Texas is the removal of building 
restrictions, and lumbermen are elated beyond expres 
sion. They all see a return of the building activity 
which was under way two months ago. In general 
there is little prospect of a reduction in prices of 
building materials, according to the lumbermen, be 
cause great quantities of lumber will be needed for 
rebuilding the devastated areas of Europe. 

Mills have been running about half time, but will 
now be kept busy going night and day, operators say, 
in order to keep up with the revival of building activ 
ity, especially for farm building and housing in the 
cities. Cars are plentiful and the embargo situation 
has been considerably relieved. Demand for car mate 
rial continues. The hardwood business also keeps up, 
most of the demand being for gum for boxing and 
crating. 

John H. Kirby, head of the Kirby Lumber Co. and 
allied interests, has returned home after being away 
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from Houston practically continuously since America 
entered the war in April, 1917, during which period 
he has been in the service of the Government and the 
lumber industry. 

KF. J. Womack, general manager of the Trinity River 
Lumber Co., has returned from his annual inspection 
trip with Ben Foster, president of the Foster Lumber 
Co., of the mill at Fostoria. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Nov. 18.—Everybody is talking peace, and as a re- 
sult the lumber market is quiet. While some have felt 
as tho the declaration of peace would mean a very 
perceptible slump in prices, more mature reflection 
on the conditions that exist, such as depleted stocks 
and curtailed production incident to the shortage of 
labor, has reassured the pessimistic. 

Shipments continue in excess of production, and 
manufacturers feel encouraged over the increase in the 
labor supply that will result from the recent cancela- 
tion of the draft. 

The car supply is more nearly normal than it has 
been for some time. Some shippers, however, are hav- 
ing trouble in securing open cars. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Nov. 18.—-Plans are already under way for the re- 
turn of Mobile to her former place as a port of export 
for lumber, timber and merchandise, which has been 
seriously hampered during the progress of the war, 
especially so since the United States entered. 

The Bahamas Timber Co., which before the war was 
one of the largest exporting firms here in the southern 
pine trade, appears to be the first to get back in the 
game, during the last week having chartered four 
sailing vessels which will be loaded with pine lumber 
for Cuban and Central American points. 

Activity is promised in another direction—the build 
ing trades since modifications have been made, and 
it is believed that many citizens here will now go ahead 
with new homes which they had planned and work on 
which was stopped by war emergencies. : 

Mills of this district, which have been cutting almost 
exclusively for Government necessities, will again be 
able to manufacture lumber and timbers for commercial 
purposes, and a large interior movement 
pected to materialize shortly. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Nov. 18.—Not 
Birmingham 





is also ex 


one single house is being built in 
and but two were finished during the 
month, according to the Birmingham Chamber of Com- 
merce, Consequently it is expected that the removal 
of restrictions on the use of building material which 
is expected here by all lumbermen shortly will be the 
signal for one of the largest house building booms in 
years. 

The influenza situation has waned to such an extent 
that all mills are now under operation and dealers are 
receiving a good supply of southern pine. Most of this 
had already been contracted for by the Government. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


There has been little change in the lumber 
situation since the last report from this district. 
News has just reached this district announcing the 
lifting of embargoes. Shipments have increased in 
the last week, but not appreciably. Cars are plentiful 
and the lifting of the embargo is expected to increase 
shipments. Stocks are in bad shape. The epidemic of 
influenza closed down several mills for a while and 
some are still hampered from this cause. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Nov. 18.--The United States Shipping Board has 
taken over the yard of the Henry Smith & Sons Co., 
at Curtis Bay, one of the two engaged here in the con- 


Nov. 19. 


struction of wooden vessels of the Ferris type. The 
intimations are that the work of the company has 
not been satisfactory and that there has been ineffi 


ciency at the plant. The company was formerly en- 
gaged entirely in house construction and engineering 
work and established the ship yard last year in re 
sponse to the demand of the Government for ocean 
going tonnage. The only other yard for the construc- 
tion of wooden ships fitted up here during the war is 
that of the Maryland Shipbuilding Co., at Sollers Point, 
where one craft of the Ferris type has been launched. 

Among the first members of the lumber trade here 
to return from the war and buckle down to his old 
occupation is Harry T. Snyder, with the Mann & 
Parker Lumber Co., hardwood dealer. The first, of 
course, was Maj. G. L. Wood, general manager of the 
R. EK. Wood Lumber Co., whose health had become 
impaired, and who, after rendering highly useful 
service in the Forestry Division, came back to recu- 
perate, Mr. Snyder was also in a Forestry regiment 
and was made a top sergeant when the unit went over 
last winter. By April he was in a hospital in France, 
being treated for shell shock, and this trouble finally 
caused him to be honorably discharged. He returned 
to Baltimore recently and is again engaged in the 
lumber yard. 

Among lumbermen especially active in the War Work 
fund drive are John I. Alcock, of John L. Alcock & 
Co., hardwood exporters, and Daniel MacLea, of the 
MacLea Lumber Co. Both have done good work before 
in Red Cross and Liberty loan movements and have 
established a reputation as effective campaigners which 
caused them to he impressed into the service in raising 
the $170,000,000 asked by the organizations engaged 
in war service. Mr. Alcock is chairman of the navy 
committee of the teams division and devotes much of 
his time to raising funds. 

T. B. Bledsoe, of the new wholesale hardwood firm 
srown, Bowman & Bledsoe, is on a business trip out 
West. He started for the purpose of looking after some 
special matters, but is also making the rounds of the 


general trade. His reports indicate that he is meeting 
with much success. 

Much gratification is expressed in the lumber trade 
here over the raising of the railroad embargo and 
local members of the trade look for a marked increase 
in business, and preparations are being made to be 
ready for the revival when it does come. 

[Emphasis is also laid upon the raising of the limit 
as to the cost of buildings which can be erected 
without special permit. With the liberation of private 
construction from the war restrictions, it is confi- 
dently expected that a big revival in building will 
begin certainly by next spring, if not sooner, and that 
lumber will be called for in greatly increased volume. 

The schooner barge Westmoreland, built for the Cook- 
Cummer Steamship Co., of Philadelphia, and which will 
be used in the lumber trade, was launched at the yard 
of the Coastwise Shipbuilding Co. in Baltimore last 


Thursday. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Nov. 18.—-Sales of rough lumber last week were 
very light in both the better and lower grades. There 
should be a better demand for good lumber superin- 
duced by the fact that public buildings within a speci- 
fied cost limit and small dwellings can now be erected. 
Planing mills should take time by the forelock and get 
their supplies of planing mill stocks, for while building 
operations will not show a startling increase right at 
the jump there is no question but that next year will 
see a tremendous development in home building besides 
other operations. While the buying of box and lower 
lumber is small now, the box makers should as soon as 
labor becomes more plentiful consume much more 
lumber than in the immediate past and their buying 
powers be much enlarged. The Government will un- 
doubtedly need lots of boxes, crates etc. for some time 
and the box mills should be able to keep their order 
books well filled at remunerative prices. 

Demand for dressed pine during the week, which was 
about the same volume as the week previous, was con- 
fined principally to 6-inch novelty siding, a sprinkling 
of dressed stock boards, }%-inch flooring, roofers and 
factory flooring. A part of the business transacted 
originated with the Government. The dressed lumber 
operators are really in better position than those mills 
making only rough lumber, for they have small stocks 
on hand, are oversold on nearly all items, and the 
prospects are for a better demand within the very near 
future at the prevailing prices. In fact, unless these 
mills can secure additional labor promptly they will 
have difficulty in taking care of much more business. 


NEW YORK 


Nov. 18.—The signing of the armistice has created 
conditions which the industry in this section is en 
deavoring to meet and fix. Few look for any decided 
movement in the lumber demand for some weeks at 
least. While building restrictions have been greatly 
relieved there are still too many uncertainties to face 
for the building trades to become active, at least for 
winter. There are several large projects such as school 
buildings in New York city upon which work must be 
promptly started. It is a foregone conclusion, how- 
ever, that official powers will not look with favor upon 
the granting of loans for too highly a speculative char 
acter and are confining themselves strictly to the pro- 
visions of the revisions of the building list as an- 
nounced by the War Industries Board. One thing 
certain, however, is that with the low supply of stocks 
among the yards home building can not be postponed 
and if there is to be only a slow and gradual improve- 
ment in the building situation during the early spring 
yards must put out their inquiries within a reason- 
ably short time. Wholesalers have been getting a run 
of inquiries from new sources, indicating that the ex 
port trade is to loom up, altho so little has been 
doing in this line the last few months that a few in- 
quiries now look big. At the same time, all are agreed 
that with so little lumber exported this last year buy 
ing is sure to develop from all sources, and inquiries 
last week were particularly from the South American 
buyers, who appear strongly willing to make contracts 
based on the existing high ship freight rates. 

There is a demand for small buildings and apart 
ments, and notwithstanding the apparent difficulty of 
obtaining funds for speculative work many say that 
sufficient money can be obtained and that plans have 
already been perfected for a number of representative 
speculative projects. The demand for small dwellings 
and modern multi-family houses has been intense dur- 
ing the last year or more and builders that lead in 
the erection and completion of projects of these types 
will reap large benefits. Toth in the city and in the 
suburban districts there is an insistent demand for 
additional buildings. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Nov. 18.—Some gain in activity and more gain in 
the volume of optimism indicates the state of trade here 
last week. The gain in optimism, however, seems to be 
more evident among the wholesalers than the retailers. 
Many wholesalers are so confident of renewed activity 
soon that they have already hustled around and bought 
or arranged for large blocks of lumber. Each day 
brings out more news that will help revive the business. 
A canvass of a number of prominent builders last 
week showed that all of them are preparing to proceed 
as fast as possible with work that has been held up. 
Most of the builders feel that there will be a slight 
recession from present prices, but that it will come 
gradually and that it will not go far before it finds a 
new level, at which it will probably remain for several 
years. 

The F. W. Dodge Co., which has been making a can 
vass of the section’s architects during the last week, 
reports that work amounting to $45,000,000 will go 
ahead practically at once, subject, of course, to winter 
weather conditions. Most of this work, and that which 
will go ahead first, is public or semipublic buildings. 
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Operative dwelling work has shown no definite signs of 
revival, the opinion seeming to prevail that the vast 
housing done by the Government will take care of the 
local requirements for some time, and that by then 
labor will be cheaper and more plentiful and some 
materials will be cheaper. The more conservative seem 
to see the arrival of a building boom for this entire 
section, but not untii the spring, and many lumbermen 
are quietly laying their plans on that assumption. 

The Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., of East St. Louis, 
Tll., has opened an oflice here in The Lenox, in charge 
of Gilbert B. Woodhull, its representative in this sec- 
tion, who formerly made his headquarters in Read 
ing, Pa. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Nov. 19.—Dealers are encouraged over the announce- 
ment that embargoes restricting the shipment of forest 
products not intended for war needs have been raised 
and building restrictions modified to such an extent 
that much new business has begun to appear. If it 
were not so late in the fall, wholesalers believe they 
would have an opportunity to fill many rush orders for 
new buildings. With the prevailing weather conditions, 
which are not unseasonable for new building, the 
prediction is freely made that yard supplies will be 
greatly reduced to meet domestic requirements and the 
export trade. 

It is expected that the export trade will greatly 
increase as tonnage becomes available. Shipments of 
stock to South America, South Africa and the West 
Indies have been held up on account of the scarcity of 
tonnage. With the increased demand for lumber for 
those countries and that which will come from the 
countries where the war has made much building 
necessary dealers expect the greatest demand for the 
export trade that they have experienced in recent years. 

Arch C. Klump, of the Cuyahoga Lumber Co., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, will be the speaker at the luncheon 
of the Rotary Club of the Tonawandas at Brown’s 
Hotel tomorrow. Mr. Klump is regarded as one of the 
greatest rotarian enthusiasts in the country. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Nov. 18.—Altho the last week was very quiet in all 
lumber lines because of new conditions, things are ex 
pected to take form in the next fortnight and show how 
unrestricted trading will affect the New England mar 
ket. ‘The spruce people look for a big foreign trade 
Canadians are not offering as much material as usual 
in this section. British tonnage is being offered at 
$70, according to one of the big southern lumber mer 
chants in the city. 


BANGOR, ME. 


Nov. 16.—About 250 limited service men from Ili 
nois and Indiana are at work in camps along the 
Penobscot and St. John, getting out high grade spruce 
for airplane stock and other Government uses. They 
are paid $65 a month and expenses. 

The latest estimate of logging labor is that the 
camps have about 60 percent of the number of men 
needed. Thus far, November is a much finer month 
than October, and the old settlers are predicting an 
open winter, in which case logging would be all the 
more difficult in most localities. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Nov. 20.—Lumbermen taking account of the gen 
eral situation believe that spring will see tremendous 
building activity in Omaha and in this trade territory. 
One lumberman said he had been told that there was 
more than $10,000,000 worth of building projects right 
in the city limits of Omaha just waiting for word 
from the Government to go ahead. This is believed 
to be an indication of the condition all over the trade 
territory. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Nov. 16.—-The announcement that all contracts for 
airplane stock will be cancelled came as a shock to the 
lumber industry, for many extensive plans had been 
prepared to carry on work for some time, but it now 
appears that the Government will do its best to adjust 
things so as not to leave any great burden upon the 
individuals. The cessation of operations in the forests 
that have been yielding airplane stock will release thou 
sands of men, but it is understood that other lines of 
industry will be encouraged to the greatest possible 
extent in order that these men may find ready employ 
ment. As to other lines in the lumber’ industry 
the armistice has not yet made itself felt, because the 
Government is still in need and will be for some time 
of lumber for railroad and ship building purposes, and 
such contracts, which really cover the bulk of the out 
put of the mills now, will remain in effect, it is said. 
Eliminating the cutting of airplane stock will have the 
good effect of reducing the stocks of side cut lumber. 
Manufacturers and dealers believe that as soon as the 
transition period is over the lumber market will be 
very active as a result of orders from all sections. It 
is expected that the volume of offshore business will be 
heavier than ever in the history of lumber production 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Belief prevails here that such departments of the 
Government as the Fir Production Board will remain 
in the field for some time, and probably for good. This 
branch of the Government service will continue any way 
till the various large improvement programs have been 
carried out. The life of the board may too depend 
upon what attitude is eventually taken by the Govern 
ment in connection with the management of the rail 
roads and the nation’s shipping. 

Friday morning about thirty box manufacturers of 
the Pacific Northwest held a meeting at the Portland 
Hfotel and heard C. A. Pratt, of the Pacific Lumber 
Co., Tacoma, report his observations as to the trade 
outlook during a trip thru the country that took him 
as far east as Washington. Mr. Pratt was very opti- 


mistic and said that every indication pointed to great 
activity in the box market. While conditions are now 
somewhat upset the consensus ‘of manufacturers, too, 
was that there would be lots of business as soon as con- 
ditions became settled. Most of the mills reported 
having their order books well filled at this time. Thorpe 
Babcock presided. 

Ralph C. Angell, manager of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association’s box spruce bureau, is still in 
Washington and will remain there till conditions settle 


down, 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Nov. 18.—The Imperial Munitions Board has pub- 
lished a statement that contracts for shells and explo- 
sives are likely to be discontinued as soon as possible. 
Manufacturers will be asked at once to discontinue the 
initial operations on material. Raw materials of vari- 
ous descriptions that can be sold by the Government 
or converted to other uses will be dealt with in another 
manner. The board announces that it may be found 
possible to allow existing contracts of this class to run 
out, or to bring them to an end gradually. Articles 
which are still likely to be required, such as com- 
merciol lumber and ships, will be dealt with in still 
another manner. In this class it is not likely that any 
change will be made in existing contracts. The board 
has still a number of steel and wooden ships under con 
struction for the British Government, in addition to 
the program of merchant ship construction which is 
being carried out by the Canadian Government. Impor- 
tant contracts have also been placed in Canada for 
wooden ships by the French Government and also 
on private account, which will insure continued opera- 
tion of the yards. 

Many significant utterances are being made by promi 
nent financial and industrial leaders in regard to the 
outlook for trade now that peace has come. One of 
the most important of these is a statement by Sir 
Edmund Walker, president of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, who refers to the situation, in part, as 
follows: ‘We must at once get ready for making the 
merchandise of reconstruction and for a vast peace 
trade at home and in foreign countries. Almost every 
thing necessary for man’s comfort is needed in large 
quantities. Ships will be wanted in every port and 
we shall build many of them for other countries; rail 
road engines and cars, agricultural machinery, clec 
trical and traction machinery, lumber, steel and any 
transportable building material, and many other 
things will be needed from us in the rebuilding of the 
devastated parts of Belgium, France and Serbia. In 
our own country we, as individuals, are short of al 
most everything. We need more houses, and thousands 
of homes need repairs. Many farm improvements have 
been awaiting peace and the finding of labor— there is, 
indeed, scarcely any object of consumption in which 
we have not stinted ourselves during the war and 
which we shall now wish to secure.” 

This is a sample of many statements which are be 
ing made, the general characteristic of them all being 
that there is a great problem to be solved, but that the 
cobperation of all governments and individuals, which 
is becoming daily more in evidence, will result in the 
developing of a period of readjustment in which the 
return of industrial and financial confidence will be 
witnessed at a very early date. 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


Nov. 20.—Canada went over the top in her latest 
Victory loan effort, subscribing over $660,000,000, 
altho the minister of finance asked for only a maximum 
of $500,000,000. The money will be used very largely 
in reconstruction work and in having the country adapt 
itself from a war to a peace basis. In this readjust 
ment work Jumber and lumbermen are going to play a 
big part. A conference of the provincial premiers was 
held in Ottawa a few days ago for the purpose of dis 
cussing ways and means of carrying on a progressive 
peace program, while the Federal Government has an 
nounced that it is embarking on an active campaign 
for the building of all kinds of public works. Ship 
building on a large seale is going on; both wooden and 
steel ships are being constructed by the minister of 
marine, who recently announced that 100 wooden ships 
are being built and 31 steam vessels The railroads 
find that their rolling stock has been reduced almost 
to the vanishing point and that new equipment is 
urgently needed, Tomes are required for workers and 
in brief a policy of expansion and reconstruction is 
heing undertaken in Canada from coast to coast. In 
addition Canada has sent a war mission to Europe for 
the purpose of securing business from Belgium, France 
and the other allied countries. Canadian business men 
feel that they can supply much of the material needed 
to rebuild those countries and are losing no time in 
yvoing after it, 

The coming of peace holds out promises to the lum 
bermen that they will be able to increase their cutting 
of lumber this winter. It is of course not to be ex- 
pected that the men from the front will return and 
assist in woods work, but many men employed in muni 
tion factories and in other war work in the cities will 
he released and doubtless numbers of them will find 
their way to the lumber camps. Unless some such 
action is brought about the lumbermen are going to 
face the world next spring with a greatly reduced out 
put of lumber and with prices correspondingly high. 

Cc, C. Ballantyne, minister of mines and 
speaking at a victory loan gathering in Montreal 
this week, stated that 100 wooden ships were being 
built in Canada at present. This is more than three 
times the number of steel ships under construc 
tion. Mr. Ballantyne predicted that the building of 
ships, the requirements of Canadian railways in the 
matter of new rolling stock and the public works of the 
country which had been neglected during the war period 
would take up the surplus munition workers. THe was 
firmly of the opinion that there would be no industrial 
slump in the country while the demand for foodstuffs 
and all kinds of raw materials would add to the pros 
perity of the nation. 
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YOuR customers appreciate the 
advantages offered them in buy- 

ing products plainly stamped with 
the manufacturer’s trade mark. 
When they see our ‘‘Electric Brand’’ 
uppers in your yard it is like meeting 

an old friend—your sale is half made. 


Vertical Grain 


Fir Flooring 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards & Shiplap 


are all trade builders and one order sells 
another for you. We guarantee the quality, 
millwork and grading of every piece of lum- 
ber we ship. Let’s get together today on 
your future needs, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Manager 
1029 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








M. F. Coe, of the Forster Lumber Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., was in Chicago early in the week calling on the 
local trade. 


M. A. Mummert, of the Mummert Lumber & Tie Co., 
is in the East expecting to spend two weeks visiting 
the large lumber consuming centers. 


James Todd, of the American Tower & Tank Co., 
Elgin, Il., was in Chicago Wednesday and called at 
several lumber offices on a search for certain sized tim- 
bers necessary to carrying out a big contract that the 
company has. 


Among northern salesmen who were in Chicago 
during the week were R. G. McWethy, of the Gill-An- 
drews Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis., and L. H. Levisee, 
of Oshkosh, Wis., who represents the Scott & Howe 
Lumber Co., of Ironwood, Mich. 


S. H. Fullerton, of East St. Louis, Il, president and 
general manager of the Chicago Lumber Co., was in 
Chicago Monday on his way home from a two weeks’ 
trip to the Pacific coast, where the company has lumber 
manufacturing and timber interests, 


R. S. Whiting, architectural engineer of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, expected to leave 
late in the week for the East, where he will attend the 
National Housing Conference to be held at the Copley 
Plaza Hotel in Boston, beginning Monday and con- 
tinuing for three days. 


The D. K. Jeffris Lumber Co., which gave up its 
office in the Gas Building a few weeks ago, found out 
of-the-loop existence a mournful proposition and so has 
come back to the downtown district. This time the 
company is located at 629 Lumber Exchange and all 
the office force are happy again. 


W. E. Farnan, of Houston, Tex., assistant general 
sales manager of the Kirby Lumber Co., who is now 
in the service of the Aircraft Production Board, was 
in Chicago this week in conference with officials of the 
Chicago office of the board. He remained over for the 
lumber mass meeting on Friday. R. M. Hallowell, 
president of the Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La., 
was also in Chicago most of the week. 


W. M. Beebe, manager of the southern pine depart- 
ment of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
who arrived in Chicago Thursday in advance of the 
lumber mass meeting of Friday, talked optimistically 
about the future of the lumber market, “Don’t worry” 
is his slogan, and he means by it that if the lumber 
market does not immediately get better it will not be 
long until it does, and then it will hum, So, why 
worry ? 


Capt. Fletcher A. Marsh, of the Marsh & Truman 
Lumber Co., who has been stationed at Washington, 
D. C., several months in the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment, came home this week to attend the lumber con- 
ference at the Congress Hotel. The problem he came 
to discuss with the manufacturers is the disposal of 
accumulation of lumber stocks that the Government, 
now that peace is likely, will have no need for in the 
manufacture of war supplies. 


James E. Emigh, who is well known in the lumber 
trade, has opened offices at 412-416 Central Bank 
Building, Memphis, Tenn., for the purchase of hard- 
wood lumber for the Emerson Hardwood Lumber Co., 
of Portland, Ore., and the Ehrlich-Harrison Co., of 
Seattle, Wash. Mr. Emigh has been identified with the 
manufacture, purchase and sale of hardwood lumber 
in the South for many years and has a large acquaint- 
ance among mill men and the distributing trade. 


David C. EKecles, of Ogden, Utah, president of the 
Oregon Lumber Co., reached Chicago Thursday, coming 
direct from Portland to attend the lumber mass meect- 
ing called for Friday at the Congress Hotel. Mr. 
KEecles said that Government orders in the West were 
being canceled “right and left’? but he believed it 
will not be long until conditions shape around so 
that the industry in the Inland Empire and west Coast 
will be busier than ever taking care of the domestic and 
foreign lumber trade that is bound to develop. 


Secretary F. F. Fish, of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, was able to get back to the office of the 
association on Thursday following a week’s illness, 
during which time experts X-rayed him, surgeons 
advised an operation and his physician prescribed a 
diet which in the words of Mr. Fish would “make a 
growing canary sick to look at.” Tho surviving the 
advice of the surgeons and the diet, Mr. Fish did not 
walk with his accustomed “pep,’”’ but he thought that a 
day or so would find him back at his normal stride. 


Crosby-Chicago, the well known advertising concern 
and which has had much to do with lumber advertising, 
is now located in new quarters in the Nepeenauk Build- 
ing at 63 East Adams Street. For many years the 
offices of the concern have been located in the Pullman 
Building, but the Pullman section of the United States 
Railroad Administration requiring more space made 
it necessary to move elsewhere. Not liking the moving 
game, Mr. Crosby and his associates chose a suite in 
the building immediately adjacent but now find them- 
selves in new quarters that are in a modern building 
and are more commodious. 


Charles A. Blaney, of Kalamazoo, Mich., a member of 
the board of control of Michigan State penal institu- 
tions, was in Chicago Monday, coming here to hear 
Brig. Gen. Brice P. Disque speak at the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago. Brig. Gen. Disque before tak- 
ing charge of the airplane spruce and fir production 
stock on the Pacific coast more than a year ago was 


warden of the Michigan State penitentiary at Jackson, 
and Mr. Blaney seized the opportunity to hear him 
speak. Incidentally, Mr. Blaney, who is a member of 
the Wheeler-Blaney Co., plumbing and heating con- 
tracting firm of Kalamazoo, is a firm believer that next 
year is going to be a banner one for the United States, 
saying that what is lost in the way of war time busi- 
ness will be nothing as compared to a volume that the 
restoration of peace will bring. 


Victor Thrane, vice president of the James D. Lacey 
Timber Co., returned to Chicago this week from New 
York, full of confidence as to the future of the timber 
and lumber industry. Previous to going to New York 
he spent several weeks on the Pacific coast. ‘Person- 
ally I believe that after a period of from three to four 
months there will begin to develop a tremendous de- 
mand for lumber in both the domestic and foreign 
markets,” said Mr. Thrane. ‘I found that on the west 
Coast not more than 20 percent had made any money 
in war times, due to the restricted market and in- 
creased costs, but a few months from now ought to 
see the sawmills of the country making money again. 
During the 3-year war period the country has faced a 
deficiency of 50,000,000,000 feet of lumber due to the 
curtailment of all kinds of building operations, or in 
other words that much more lumber would have been 
used in normal conditions than has been used, due to 
the war. It will not be long, however, until lumber 
prices will become such that lumber manufacturers 
will be able to make money, afd I believe that they 
will make more money in the next five years than in 
any previous time in the Jumber industry, provided 


the Government will allow lumber manufacturers to- 


continue their operations on a basis of supply and 
demand and that there shall be a Government control 
of cargo rates.” Mr. Thrane said that he believed 
next year’s lumber production will fall short of pre-war 
normal production 6,000,000,000 feet and the demand 
will be greater than in any previous normal year. In 
addition other countries of the world will buy from 
the United States in that period, if the ships are 
available for carrying lumber into export, a _ billion 
dollars’ worth of lumber. Mr. Thrane is not an emo- 
tional optimist but a timberland expert who backs up 
all he says with an array of statistics that have to 
bear on conditions a long way back, but nevertheless 
he thinks the hey-dey of the lumber industry is coming. 





PROMOTE THE FRAME HOUSE IN FRANCE 


Now is the time to promote the sentiment for the 
frame house in France and Belgium. Such is the 
sagacious advice of R. S. Whiting, architectural en- 
gineer of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. In supplementing much discussion in maga- 
zines and meetings about the problem of reconstruc- 
tion in the war-stricken areas of northern France and 
Belgium, Mr. Whiting points out that the people there 
for hundreds of years have lived in houses built of 
stone and know nothing of the utility and beauty of 
the frame home as it is known in America. 

Will the French and the Belgians go back to the 
stone house or will American lumbermen inaugurate 
such a building propaganda that the people will learn 
to prefer the frame house instead? That is the big 
question put by Mr. Whiting and he sees a wonderful 
field for propaganda. Much is heard about the lumber 
market in Kurope during the reconstruction period, 
but little is heard about the people there not being ac- 
customed to the homes as they are built in America. 
Mr. Whiting suggests that architects who are favorable 
to wood construction should be immediately put to 
work on the task of studying French and Belgian con- 
ditions and devise the best frame home for them along 
lines that meet their own ideas of what a home 
should be. 

Scores of soldiers in France write home saying 
that the typical French peasant home is a small stone 
affair, with the stones cemented with mud instead of 
mortar. It is extremely insanitary, being damp and 
cold. It has been pointed out that the tubercular 
death rate in France:for many years has been due in a 
great measure to the kind of home that the peasant 
family has lived in. ‘The history of most post-war 
periods has been that reconstruction has taken place 
rapidly and if the propaganda work for the frame 
house is not put under way shortly the new homes 
will doubtless be from the same material that has been 
used for hundreds of years. 

Architects and lumbermen should study the cost 
problem and Frenchmen and Belgians should be told 
whether the frame home can be erected at a cost con- 
sidered within their means. Any governmental scheme 
for the aid of rebuilding devastated areas should also 
be impressed with the frame house, says Mr. Whiting. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


During the week ended Nov. 19 five vessels arrived 
at Chicago carrying a combined cargo of 1,944,000 
feet, the largest cargo being carried by the steamer 
Mueller, from Bayfield, Mich., comprising 579,000 feet. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 


Nov. 18—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Marinette, Wis., 
280,000 feet. 


Nov. 15—Steamer Mueller, Bayfield, Mich., 579,000 
feet. 


Nov. 18.—Steamer Louis Pahlow, Cheboygan, Mich., 
450,000 feet. 


Nov. 18.—Barge Delta, Manistique, Mich., 375,000 
feet. 


Nov. 18.—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Marinette, Wis., 
260,000 feet. 
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AFTER HALF A CENTURY’S WORK 


Granp Rapips, Micu., Nov. 18.—Francis Letellier, 
dean of Grand Rapids lumber manufacturers, has de- 
cided to retire from active business. The lumber yards 
and interior finish factory conducted under the style of 
F. Letellier & Co. will be sold or leased. 

Mr. Letellier began business in Grand Rapids in 
April, 1866, and there has not been a time in fifty-two 
years that he has not been an active and forceful figure 
in the city’s industries. Under the style of Robinson, 
Letellier & Co., White, Friant & Letellier and F. Letel- 
lier & Co. his interests were in lumbering, and when the 
timber resources tributary to Grand Rapids were ex- 
hausted he became a lumber dealer and manufacturer 





FRANCIS LETELLIER, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. ; 
Lumber Manufacturer Who Retires from Business 


of interior finish. He has always been located at the 
same place, at the corner of Monroe Avenue and Trow- 
bridge Street. 

Mr. Letellier is 79 years old, but is still in rugged 
health. He was mayor of Grand Rapids in 1879 and 
for several years was a member of the board of public 
works. 


NO TIME TO FRET OR WORRY 


If other cities and communities are like Chicago in 
plans for post-war improvements there need be no 
worry about jobs for workingmen no matter how many 
soldiers are returned quickly from France. Industrial 
prosperity means continued prosperity in most other 
lines, and Chicago is preparing a stage for big activi- 
ties. Some of the work that the Board of Local Im- 
provements has in mind for early start is as follows: 





Pe MARTON a 5.6 vo aig So: aan Qu cde Seow $30,000,000 


Cee Re ara or aye ae MORSE ean eT aR 12,000,000 
Ogden Avenue extension.........ccccsoes 8,000,000 
Michigarf Boulevard link. ..........ecee0% 6,000,000 
Western AVENUE PFOFECT. 6.660.060 06.5.0.6:0,0:0:50% 4,000,000 
pe a, re 2,000,000 

MRR B cs Seteiek ict re via ate erecard eters Bum $62,000,000 


Other building projects include the following : 
Bank and office building, LaSalle and Jack- 


OUR 60 asd iw 402 y- sihie\ 4... 016 6 sits ebjers lee Wis-¥e5e 8 $ 5,000,000 


ore Ree Soe ae Sel Nerve 4,000,000 
Metnodist Church DOCK .. 2. 50:0 6.0008000%66 2,000,000 
WOW BEPACIOLA HOLE]. oicce cs ok cece sees 4,000,000 
Blackstone Hotel addition............... 1,500,000 
Congress: Hotel AdGition. « <o.ccccccscs eee 1,500,000 
Union passenger station.............000% 10,000,000 
Illinois Central passenger station......... 5,000,000 
North-Western freight and produce terminal 3,000,000 
Ballroad ‘track elevation. ....0.0<ccsssees 10,000,000 
BMA EVN MR ILENE a6 76 oo co Gics se. a8 S66: SA ace AE 2,500,000 
People’s Gas Light & Coke Co............ 15,000,000 
BUCO! BON,’ TACEONY . « ss:0.4.0 oc 6sceseeeses 1,500,000 
MUMBUSTONA HOROICAN sa ccc :c.0:0 arses suse ed ous oe 1,500,000 


Charles Bostrum, city building commissioner, predicts 
that the coming months will witness the greatest build- 
ing era the city has experienced since the Chicago fire, 
He gave an estimate of $100,000,000 for general building 
work in the next twelve months. Some big industrial 
plant construction will come in peace times; one of 
these, the $5,000,000 plant of the Wisconsin Steel Co., 
in South Chicago, will shortly be started. The city’s 
school board expects to spend $1,500,000 on new school 
buildings and Butler Bros., a wholesale house, expect 
to build a $2,500,000 plant. 

Chicago real estate men expect great impetus in out 

lying suburban property, a revival of which means a 
revival of home building. One of the largest real 
estate operators in Chicago was quoted this week as 
follows: 
: “In a dozen years from now Chicago will be so well 
filled up with homes and other structures that’ the pros- 
pective home builder will have to travel fully fifteen 
miles from the business district to seek a location for 
his new home. Including the suburbs, Chicago covers 
a territory exceeding 200 square miles. The business 
and manufacturing part of this would not occupy 
more than twenty-five square miles, hence we have an 
area of approximately 175 square miles for home pur- 
poses, 

“Probably two-thirds of this area is already settled 
upon, so that the vacant available property is in the 
neighborhood of sixty square miles. About 100,000 
homes can be accommodated on sixty square miles of 


land, and at Chicago’s rate of home building (about 
10,000 per year) another decade will find this city 
seeking sites in the vicinity of Highland Park on the 
north, all the way to Aurora on the west, and beyond 
the limits of South Chicago on the south. 

“All business is on a higher plane today than it ever 
has been before. The real estate business is on as high 
a plane and as truthful a basis as any business today. 
More care is now used in subdividing land than ever 
before. Subdivision operators now recognize that there 
is a proper period for the development of real estate 
which comes when transportation and other facilities 
are adequate. Proper improvements are essential be- 
fore the land is placed on the market, for no property is 
really successful unless it builds up rapidly. 

“Buying on contract is a popular way of buying real 
estate, simply because it is not convenient for most 
purchasers to pay cash. Thus people who probably 
would never otherwise own real estate have an oppor- 
tunity to own a home thru the monthly installment 
plan. Selling property on contract opens the door for 
almost anyone to buy real estate who wishes to save 
or who wishes to buy for investment or a homesite 
later on.” 

It is said that Chicago will also rush its lake front 
plans, which means a lake boulevard all the way from 
Lincoln to Jackson Park, with electrification of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, numerous bathing beaches 
and a great area of new ground made by filling in the 
lake, That improvement will take several years to 
complete, mean the expenditure of an enormous 
amount of money and give employment to thousands 
of workers. 

The Armour interests have purchased twenty-five 
acres of ground at Chicago Heights, Ill, where build 
ings to cost $500,000 will be erected at once for fer- 
tilizer purposes. The Mears-Slayton Lumber Co. has 
sold the plant of the R. R. Slayton Mill Co., on the 
north side, to the Adolph Gohl Co., a property that 
comprises 8,000 square feet and is improved with a 
4-story building. 


LIVESTOCK SHOW TO BOOST PRODUCTION 





Now that an armistice has been signed and the 
allied army is taking possession of such strategic 


points in Germany that no one looks for an outbreak 
of hostilities, the livestock industry expects to stage 
the greatest pure bred animal exposition in Chicago 
this winter that the International Live Stock Expo- 
sition has ever held. The “lid will be off,’? and prize 
steers, porkers and sheep from not only the United 
States but Canada will be seen in greater number than 
ever. The dates for the big stock show this year at 
Chicago’s union stockyards are from Nov. 30 to Dec. 
7, and the United States Food Administration at Wash- 
ington has endorsed the show as being one of the 
great channels for the promotion of livestock produc- 
tion in the country, so vitally necessary to feed not 
only our own people but many other peoples thruout 
the world in the reconstruction months to come. The 
destruction of livestock in Europe has kept pace with 
the destruction of the lives of men and America will 
be sought as the source for restocking the stricken 
countries there. The production of more livestock is 
so intimately associated with the prosperity of the 
country, and incidentally with the prosperity of lum- 
bermen, that local lumber dealers especially should 
not overlook the opportunity to impress on the farmers 
of tributary communities the importance of the Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition to their welfare, 





AIRPLANE MATERIAL STORY TOLD 


Now that the signing of the armistice has permitted 
a letdown in the production of spruce and fir for air- 
plane stock, the man who had most to do with the 
success of a task that grew into the proportions of a 
miracle was permitted to tell a Chicago audience of 
lumbermen on Monday how the wonderful work was 
accomplished. Brig. Gen. Brice P. Disque, the brainy 





REV. W. C. COVERT, OF CHICAGO; 
Clergyman Who Has Been Active in Welfare Work 


and aggressive young United States Army officer, was 
in Chicago that day, on his way back to the west Coast 
from Washington. He was the guest of honor at a 
luncheon given by the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago. With him were the Rev. William C, Covert, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Chicago, 
who has been doing welfare work in spruce camps for 
the last three months, and Maj. Everett G. Griggs, of 
Tacoma, Wash., distinctly one of the prominent 


lumber manufacturers of the Pacific coast, who has 
been one o1 the chief aids to Brig. Gen. Disque. Capt. 
E. W. Freeman, of Brig. Gen. Disque’s staff, was also 
present. A. C. Quixley, president of the association, 
presided. 

What was heard from the lips of Brig. Gen. Disque, 
Dr. Covert and Maj. Griggs was a revelation as to air- 
plane stock production, tho much has been written and 
said about the work. Maj. Griggs and Dr. Covert told 


of the greatness of the man and his deeds that made 
the spruce and fir production a success, while Brig. 
Gen. Disque modestly told just what had to be done 
to help win the war and the monumental obstacles 
When he went to 
nothing about the 


to the accomplishment of the task. 


the west Coast he knew lumber 





A, C, QUIXLEY, OF CHICAGO ; 
President Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago 


industry and had never before seen a spruce tree, 
but, in the words of Major Griggs, “Brig. Gen. Disque 
showed us how little a man may know of our industry 
and still run it.” No one doubts that Brig. Gen. 
Disque directed that part of the war program in such 
way that both western millmen and 120,000 woods 
and camp workers who helped put over the program 
love him as the American lads overseas love Gen. 
Pershing. 


Welfare Work in Camps 

Before Brig. Gen. Disque spoke, Dr, Covert told of 
his three months’ welfare work in the spruce and fir 
belts in the Cascade Mountains country, which he de 
scribed as far richer than he had ever dreamed. He 
traveled 1,780 miles, visited sixty-six spruce and fir 
production squadrons and spoke to 13,000 men. Later 
he will speak at the Lumbermen’s Association and pre 
sent some stereopticon views of the wonderful spruce 
and fir forests, showing how the airplane stocks were 
logged and manufactured. He told of the respect in 
which Brig. Gen. Disque is held by the western men. He 
said that a new note of patriotism plus brotherhood was 
struck, and that Brig. Gen. Disque had handled the 
problems between employers and employees in such a 
masterful manner that the results afforded a lesson 
to industry thruout the United States. 

The recital of Brig. Gen. Disque on the work of pro- 
ducing spruce and fir material for airplanes was as 
follows: When he went west he knew nothing about 
the lumber industry, which in the end was a good 
thing, because if he had known anything about the in- 
dustry he might have been set in a groove, a condition 
which would not permit the solution of the problem 
in hand. Immediately there cropped out the labor 
problem, as many woods and millmen had gone to war 
and the I. W. W. was making things uneasy for the 
producers, Workers were drifting about because mill- 
men were outbidding each other for their services. 
Stabilization of conditions came thru gaining the co 
operation of manufacturers, President Gompers, of the 
American Federation of Labor, and the secretary of the 
Department of Labor in sending soldiers into the 
woods and to the mills. The example of discipline and 
clean living set by the soldiers was followed by the 
civilian workers to a marked degree and he expressed 
the belief that the example will long be followed. Pre- 
viously woods and mill workers did not give much 
heed to camp sanitary conditions, no matter how much 
money the lumber manufacturers spent for sanitary 
camps. 

Necessary to Distribute Cars 

The car situation also was bad because the railroads 
were all trying to keep their own cars and thousands 
were being sent into Canada to bring back Canadian 
lumber into the United States, while west Coast ship- 
pers could not get equipment to ship. He obtained 
the authority to distribute the cars and did so until 
the Railroad Administration board took over that 
work. it was necessary to build new lines into the 
forests and consequently thirteen rail lines, from a few 
miles up to 80 miles in length, were built, aggre- 
gating 1,000 miles, while 13,500,000 feet of wire cable 
were used to supply operations and in many other 
ways mills working on essential material were given 
supplies. It became apparent at first that there was a 
tremendous waste in old methods of getting out logs 
and manufacturing the stock, as material for airplanes 
must be of straight grain, with no checks, shakes, nor 
pitch pockets, and only live trees may be cut. The 
logs, which are 5, 6 and 8 feet in thickness, were being 
mishandled at the mills, so the need of a specialized 
mill was seen. Consequently the big cutup plant at 
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CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $8, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn 


St., Chicago 


Vancouver Barracks was erected, which at first cut up 
500,000 feet a day, but for many days previous to the 
signing of the armistice was cutting 1,250,000 feet a 
day, the percentage of waste being far less than under 
old methods, with far less side cut lumber. 

The biggest problem encountered, according to the 
speaker, was where to find the choice spruce and fir logs 
and how to get them out. Railroads were built to help 
solve the problem and selective logging decided upon, 
which meant a saving of labor and getting only the 
best logs. The solving of the problems, he said, met 
opposition from many manufacturers and timberland 
owners. He said emphatically that had he been a 
manufacturer or timberland owner he would have held 
the same opinions, but necessity knew no law and the 
war could not wait on doing the task laid out for them 
thru the use of old methods. Western lumbermen will 
welcome his statement that the soldiers used in the 
western operations will not be demobilized but used 
to clear up the waste in the great forests out there and 
reduce the fire hazard to a minimum. The greatest 
lesson of all was that thru which labor was handled 
so that a maximum of production was obtained with a 
minimum of disturbance. He told how at his sugges- 
tion the manufacturing woods employers and em- 
ployees, representing 120,000 workers, each sent twelve 
delegates to a council at Portland, from which he pur- 
posely stayed away, and solved their own grievances. 
Such a marked success was met, he said, that other 
industries are following the example in handling a 
mass of workers, notably the Bethlehem and Midvale 
steel works. 

Sidecut Lumber Extent 


In concluding his talk, the speaker touched on a 
matter in which local lumbermen seem vitally con- 
cerned. That is the matter of sidecut lumber and 
just how the sidecut will be “fed” into the market. 
If there has been any local uneasiness about the mat- 
ter his remarks dispelled it, because he made the state- 
ment that the side cut left on hand will not be dumped 
on the market rapidly, but will be held by the Govern- 
ment and disposed of gradually. He thought also that 
none of the manufacturers will find it necessary to 
urge their accumulations, but may dispense with them 
as a normal market is able to absorb the stocks. He 
recited in figures just what present accumulations 
were and how much more stock is on cars and on rafts 
to be manufactured, which will be done as the Govern- 
ment needs new airplane material. The figures, instead 
of startling the local lumbermen, eased their minds 
considerably. In closing, he made a strong plea for 
compulsory military training, saying that the young 
men of the nation need such early discipline and the 
nation needs a vast body of trained men in case of 
war. “You hear a lot about this being the last war,” 
said Brig. Gen. Disque. ‘But don’t believe it. Make 
our nation ready with men and material for any 
emergency. The training will mean a healthier nation 
and also means preparedness when the national life is 
threatened.” 

Maj. Griggs, who also spoke, paid a glowing tribute 
to Brig. Gen.. Disque and told how he held the esteem 
of western lumbermen as a result of his work in the 
last few months, tho he did some things that the west- 
erners did not like at first. He accomplished many 
monumental tasks, he said, by being square with the 
manufacturers and square with the working men, and 
making each side see the “other fellow’s point of view.” 
“Brig. Gen. Disque was not afraid of any problem put 
up to him,” said Maj. Griggs. ‘‘When the problem 
came he tackled it and conquered it. We have gone 
thru a schooling in the West, especially with matters 
having to do with labor, that we hope we shall never 
forget. A lesson has been taught us that should be 
taught the whole industrial nation.” At the close it 
was told that the net result of airplane production 
material in the West in the last few months has meant 
2,536 airplanes delivered in France ready for General 
Pershing’s sky pilots to use against the Boche had 
they not eliminated the necessity by surrendering. Be- 
fore the meeting closed Dr. Covert read excerpts from 
a resolution recently passed by the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association praising the work of Brig. Gen. 
Disque. 





THE NAVY NEEDS TRADE RECRUITS 


“The Navy’s job is just half done,” says a bulletin 
of the United States Navy mobilization station, which 
is in the Transportation Building in Chicago, in an 
appeal for recruits, and it goes on to say that every 
soldier who sailed for France was given a round-trip 
ticket. 

“The Navy took them over and now the Navy must 
bring them back. There can be no relaxation of effort 
until the job is done, until every one of our boys is 
returned to his home. To complete this task, the Navy 
needs more men, and the need is just as urgent now 
as it was before the armistice was signed. This condi- 
tion offers you an opportunity to be identified with 
the great war, your last chance. 

“The cancellation of the November draft call has 
deprived thousands of men of the privilege of partici- 
pating in the war, but the Navy’s call for men enables 
you to volunteer your services. 

“‘Men are needed now, if not to fight, then for services 
equally essential to the reéstablishment of normal con- 
ditions.. The Bureau of Navigation has issued a call 
for several hundred men who can qualify for posts 
which require specialized ability. Only those men 
who are registrants of Sept. 12,.1918, or registrants of 
deferred classifications of previous registrations are 
eligible. Applications will now be received for induc- 
tion as carpenter's mates. The age limits are 18 to 
40 years, inclusive, and the following tradesmen are 
particularly. qualified : 

“Woodworking factory mechanics, skilled pattern 
makers, cabinet makers, piano sounding board builders, 
air propeller builders, journeymen carpenters, stair 
builders, boat builders, door and sash mill foremen, 
wood mill workers, millmen, factory carpenters, tank 
and station pipe factory workers, coopers and barrel 
makers.” 











Any communication should be addressed to Lieut. 
H. D? Childs, who is the commanding officer. 





IMPLEMENT AND VEHICLE MEN MEET 


Three divisions of the National Implement & 
Vehicle Association, the farm wagon, tractor 
and thresher and ensilage machinery departments, 
held meetings in Chicago this week. The farm 
wagon division met at the Hotel LaSalle 
Wednesday and Thursday, the tractor and 
thresher division at the Auditorium Hotel, Thurs- 
day and Friday, and the ensilage machinery 
division at the Hotel LaSalle on Tuesday. They 
considered such subjects as the Government’s 
future need of vehicles, the present status of 
United States Government and foreign contracts, 
the extension of the present program of elimina. 
tions, and various other subjects relating to the 
war program and peace conditions. 

Perhaps the most important action taken by 
the farm wagon division was the unanimous vote 
to abide by the full rulings of the War Indus- 
tries Board on elimination and standardization 
of wagons for a period of two years. The manu- 
facturers have found the standardized wagon, 
which has been a- product of war times, a welcome 
innovation. Judging from the general comment 
among manufacturers the cancelation of contracts 
by the Government has occasioned more joy than 
sorrow, as the manufacturers are eager to get 
on a peace production basis, since the future 
market for farm wagons and machinery both at 
home and abroad it is predicted will be so big that 
the manufacturers will have all they can do to 
cope with it. 


WITH FEW EXCEPTIONS ALL PRIORITY RATINGS 
CANCELED 


(Concluded from Front Page) 


The order expresses strong appreciation of the 
whole hearted support accorded the priorities regu- 
lations by the industries of the country during the 
period of active hostilities. Public interest, it goes 
on to say, demands that the flow of materials, equip- 
ment, supplies, fuel, transportation and labor shall 
now, as promptly as possible, but without unneces- 
sary disturkance, be turned back to normal chan- 
nels. The effect of the cancelation will be to di- 
vert to civilian needs on an equable basis vast quan- 
tities of materials in the obtaining of which the 
military program of the nation had prior claim. 

With regard to the further lifting of curtailment 
of civilian production, Mr. Baruch explained that 
the War Industries Board was following the policy 
of summoning the representatives of each separate 
industry to Washington and inviting suggestions 
as to how best these curtailments may be lifted or 
modified. There are forty-two of these industries 
that have been under curtailment restrictions. 


Mr. Baruch stated that it was the intention of 
the War Industries Board to continue in operation 
all maximum prices thus far established on com- 
modities thru the dates originally set in the price 
fixing orders. As these dates are approached the 
board will consider on its merits the advisability 
of extending the period of price control over the 
respective commodities affected or removing that 
control. To attempt any change before the dates 
fixed in the original orders, he pointed out, would 
be to inflict hardships on those who have placed 
orders on the assumption that the prices would 
obtain for the period specified. Calling attention 
to the fact that the War Industries Board still has 
centralized control over fuel and transportation, 
Mr. Baruch said it was still in position to enforce 
these maximum prices. 


Concerning the pooling agreements between the 
United States and the Allies, Mr. Baruch said that, 
as far as this country is concerned, these agree- 
ments will be closed with the signing of the peace 
treaties. 

Mr. Baruch announced that in response to repre- 
sentations from the automobile industry the board 
had modified the curtailment on the production of 
passenger automobiles to the extent of 50 percent 
of the curtailment. In other words, he said, the 
industry may now make these automobiles to the. 
extent of 75 percent of normal production. 


Respecting the whole subject of contract adjust- 
ments, Mr. Baruch, still emphasizing the fact that 
the board had no control over the subject, declared 
that more important than anything else is the 
necessity for prompt adjustments. Given these, he 
said, the industries could themselves quickly find 
their way back to normal conditions. 


Mr. Baruch spoke of the advisability of continu- 
ing under some permanent Government agency, 
such as the Department of Commerce, some of the 
work that has been done in the way "of industrial 
conservation. Particularly is this need apparent, 
he said, with respect to those measures which the. 
industries have already set in motion. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Walnut Ridge—The R. L. Muse 
Lumber Co. has surrendered its charter. 

ILLINOIS. Panola and El Paso—F. S. Larison is 
closing out his lumber business in these towns. 

INDIANA. Goshen—The plant of the Hawks 
Furniture Co., established in 1875, has been sold 
by Frank E. and Edwin W. Hawks to a stock com- 
pany composed of Herbert H. Gorther, Myron C. 
Dow, Charles E. Gorham, of Goshen; M. E. Aut- 
brok and E. L. Jones, of Sturgis, Mich.; and John 
W. Shank and James B. Miskell, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Messrs. Dow and Gorham are owners of the 
Goshen Veneer Co. The new company is capitalized 
at $100,000. . ‘ 

Petersburg—A. H. Mankedick, who for the past 
several years has had charge of the business of the 
Greer- Wilkinson Lumber Co. and the Allan Wilkin- 
son Lumber Co., at Petersburg, has resigned his 
position and has purchased the half interest in a 
hardware store at Sullivan, Ind. 


1OWA. Manilla—The Armour Grain Co. has sold 
out to the Farmers’ Coéperative Lumber Co. 


KANSAS. Clifton—The Pinder Lumber Co. has 
succeeded E. Kreeck in the lumber business. 

Heizer—The H. B. Hewitt Lumber Co. has gone 
out of business. 

Rosedale—The Rosedale Lumber Co. is reported 
to have made a change in ownership. 

Spearville—The Big Store, of which the Edwards 
& Nichols Lumber Co. is proprietor, will close out 
the business, according to recent report. 

KENTUCKY. Pleasureville—-W. <A. Estes & 
Sons have gone out of business. 


MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Francis Letellier, 
manufacturer in this city for fifty-two years, has 
decided to retire from active business. The lumber 
yards and interior finish factory conducted under 
the name of F. Letellier & Co. will be sold or leased. 

Grand Rapids—A certificate of increase of capital 
stock from $20,000 to $60,000 has been filed with 
the county clerk by the Marquette Lumber Co. 
Of the capital stock, $20,000 is to be common stock 
and the remainder is to be preferred stock. The 
entire amount has been paid in cash. The pre- 
ferred stock is subject to redemption in 1933, and 
the holders, are entitled to dividends of 7 percent 
payable semi-annually. 

Greenville—The Tower Motor Truck Co. has 
bought out the Greenville Lumber Co. 


MISSISSIPPI. Clarksdale—The Johnson-Harlow 
Lumber Co. is amending its charter to authorize 
. sageeuee of its capital stock from $30,000 to 
$100,000. 

Tunica—The S. R. Hungerford Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeds W. R. Kirby in the lumber business. 


MISSOURI. Greenwood—J. M. Leech & Son have 
sold out their lumber business to J. O. Jones & Sons. 

NEBRASKA. Cedar Rapids—The F. R. Schmidt 
Lumber Co. has dissolved. 

NEW YORK. New York—Maxwell & Garrity 
have changed the name of the concern to W. E. 
Maxwell. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Williston—The A. H. Burkler 
Co. has bought the yard of the Rogers Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Cleveland—The Harvard Lumber Co., 
6000 Harvard Avenue, purchased a parcel of land 
fronting 150 feet on Park Avenue, S. E., and having 
600 feet of frontage on the Newburg & South Shore 
Railroad. It will be developed as soon as post-war 
conditions become more settled. 


OKLAHOMA. Douthat—The Home Building & 
Lumber Co. has reépened for business: 

Miami—The Wilks Lumber Co., recently reported 
to hgh gone out of business, has moved to Cherry- 
vale, Kan. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Alburtis—Meckley & Geisinger 
have gone out of business. 

Wilkes-Barre—L. H. Fitzgerald announces that 
he has organized a new wholesale lumber company 
to be known as the Alberta Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Elmo—S. H. Bonnett is succeeded in 
business by J. R. Hall. 

San Antonio—Banspack Bros. is now the Texas 
Mill & Cabinet Co. 

WASHINGTON. Coupeville—The John Paul lum- 
ber Co. has sold out to the Coupeville Lumber Co. 

Seattle—The Canal Lumber Co. is now the 
Bolcom-Canal Lumber Co. 


WISCONSIN. Arnott—The Badger State Lum- 
ber Co. has removed its headquarters, purchasing 
department and yards from Stevens Point to 
Arnott. 

Fort Atkinson—The Zeugner-Hoffman Lumber 
Co. has changed its name to Hoffman Lumber Co. 

Menasha—A. Hauser has sold his interest in the 
Jaeger-Dawen Co. 


INCORPORATIONS 


MASSACHUSETTS. Springfield — The H. L. 
Handy Lumber Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital of $54,000 by Herbert L. Handy, Herbert L. 
Handy, jr., and Elisha G. Scudder. 


NEW YORK. Buffalo—The Victory Machine & 
Lumber Co., Inc., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $30,000 by William L. Loeser, 
Maulsby Kimball and William G. Dargan, all of 
Buffalo. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Pineola—The Camp Moun- 
tain Timber Co. has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $4,000 by F. H. Nagel and others. 

TEXAS. Hamlin—The Barrow Furniture Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $40,000 
by A. B. Barrow, D. G. Barrow and E. E. King. 

WASHINGTON. Everett— The Pearce-Ritchie 
Logging Co. has been incorporated with a capital of 
$5,000 by W. C. Pearce, Sam Ritchie and Oliver 
Anderson. 

Port Angeles—E. M. Richardson, Ray Hume, G. 
E. Hood and W. H. Phillips have incorporated the 
Fuca Mill Co. with a capital of $5,000. 


Seattle—The Culbertson Lumber Co. has been in-~ 


corporated with a capital stock of $18,000 by E. F. 


/ 


Culbertson, S. S. Silvis, F. B. Allard and W. B. 
Behner. 

Seattle—B. J. Wall and J. H. Miracle have in- 
corporated the Miracle-Wall Lumber Co., with a 
capital stock of $25,000. 

Seattle—The Puget Sound Spar Manufacturing 
Co. has been incorporated by E. F. McCullough, 
pee aimbers and G. R. O’Neil. The capital stock 
s , 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—The Harbor 
Lumber Co. has been incorporated. 

Vancouver—The South Vancouver Shingle Co. 
has been incorporated. 


NEW VENTURES 


OHIO. Portsmouth—P.. E. Selby has become ac- 
tively identified with the Breece Lumber Co., which 
John T. Breece, of this city, formed some time ago. 
The offices are located here and the plants are in 
Arkansas City and Helena, Ark. The firm will 
—_ extensively in hardwood lumber and dimen- 
sion. 


OREGON. Cottage Grove—The Coast Fork Lum- 
ber Co. recently began business here. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh — The Industrial 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. recently began a 
wholesale lumber business here. 

ilkes-Barre—L. H. Fitzgerald, of Scranton, an- 

nounces that he has organized a new wholesale 
lumber company in this city to be known as the 
Alberta Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Breckenridge—Rockwell Bros. have es- 
tablished a new yard here. 


WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Salmon Bay Lum- 
ber Co. has been organized. 

Tacoma—The Liberty Lumber & Fuel Co. re- 
cently began business. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Ottawa—John A. Belford has started 
in the wholesale lumber business. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


CONNECTICUT. New Haven—The new plant 
of the Connecticut Sash & Door Co. is completed 
and will be occupied for business at once. 


FLORIDA. Marianna (Rural Route D.)—The 
Thomas-Rice Milling Co. contemplates the installa- 
tion of machinery to manufacture ax and tool han- 
dles, clothespins etc. 

GEORGIA. Springdale—lIt is reported that H. L. 
Green and M. J. Williams will erect a plant to 
manufacture crates, baskets etc. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Marblehead—The Burgess 
et Works will probably rebuild the burned 
plant. 

MISSISSIPPI. Corinth—J. O. Ridings will install 
a sawmill. 

Hattiesburg—Williams, Wells & Pierson contem- 
plate the erection of a planing mill. 


NORTH CAROLINA. © Mocksville—The recent re- 
port that the Mocksville Furniture Co. would re- 
build its burned plant is said to be incorrect. 


CASUALTIES 


IDAHO. Horseshoe Bend—The Harris Creek 
Lumber Co. has had a recent loss by fire. 

ILLINOIS. Deland—The lumber yard of J. Q. 
Carter & Co. has been destroyed by fire. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Walpole — Fire destroyed 
the big lumber mill of H. A. Morse & Co., including 
all the machinery and much finished product. Some 
of the large lumber piles near the building were 
saved. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Elizabeth City—The Dare 
Lumber Co. has had a recent loss by fire. 


OHIO. Cincinnati—Sparks from an acetylene gas 
steel cutter set fire to the lumber mill of the C. C. 
Crane Co. but caused small damage. 

Old Fort—The sawmill of Henry and Harry 
Kitchen was burned to the ground with no insur- 
ance. The fire is thought to have been caused by 
a spark from an engine on the Nickel Plate. 

Upper Sandusky—The sawmill owned by Jacob 
Miller was totally destroyed by fire, the loss being 
estimated at $1,200, with no insurance. A crate 
mill, tools and some lumber were destroyed. 


TENNESSEE. Memphis—Fire destroyed the 
main buildings of the L. D. Murelle Lumber Co. 
with a loss of about $49,000, fully insured. More 
than $100,000 worth of lumber was saved by fast 
work on the part of the firemen. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Elkins—Fire totally destroyed 
the plant of the Elkins Box Co. with an estimated 
loss of $200,000. .An explosion of dust in a pipe 
which carried shavings from the works is thought 
to have started the fire. The company has been 
engaged in war work for the last two years, manu- 
ane barbed wire reels and boxes for the 

es. 

La Cross—O. J. Sorenson has had a loss by fire 


recently. 
TIMBERLAND SALES 


PLyMouvTH, IND., Nov. 20.—The Peabody Lumber Co. 
bought a 100-acre farm at this place and will cut the 
large amount of hardwood that is on it. 





PENSACOLA, FLA., Nov. 15.—The Jacobi Lumber Co., 
of Molino, Fla., has purchased a tract in the western 
part of Escambia County, extending into Baldwin 
County, Alabama. 





BUCKHORN, Ky., Nov. 19.—The Buckhorn Coal & 
Lumber Co. has purchased another tract consisting of 
about 700 acres of splendid hardwood timber lands 
lying along Buckhorn Creek in Leslie and Perry coun- 
ties, which will be developed at once. 





WHITESBURG, Ky., Nov. 19.—The Douglas-Malvern 
Lumber Co., with headquarters at Bristol, Tenn., pur- 
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chased a large hardwood timber tract lying in the 
Black and Cumberland Mountains in Wise County, Vir- 
ginia, most of it being adjacent to the Kentucky 
border line. Development will begin soon after the 
od of the year, with the installation of some large 
mills. 





NEw ORLEANS, La., Nov. 18.—It is reported from 
Crystal Springs, Miss., that W. T. Ellis, land owner in 
that vicinity, has sold 3,000 acres of hardwood timber- 
land, situated four miles north of Crystal Springs, to 
an official of the Illinois Central Railroad, residing in 
Chicago. The price involved is not given but it is said 
that Mr. Ellis refused $60,000 for the tract some time 
ago. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


LitTLe Rock, ARK., Nov. 16.—The receiver for the 
Bryant Lumber Co. has brought suit in the Federal 
court against the Fourche River Lumber Co. and the 
Fourche River Valley & Indian Territory Railroad Co., 
asking judgment for $818,504. It is alleged that the 
defendant corporations built a tap-line railroad thru 
a gap in the mountains over lands belonging to the 
plaintiff, which forced the Bryant company into the 
hands of a receiver. Conspiracy to force a competitor 
out of business is alleged. 





HoquiaM, WASH., Nov. 16.—A suit recently decided 
by Judge Cushman, of the United States District Court 
at Tacoma, gives the Olsen & Mahoney Co., steamship 
owner, a verdict in its favor of about $10,000. The 
ease has been in the courts since 1911. The action was 
brought by the Olsen & Mahoney Co. against the Sagi- 
naw Timber Co. and the Chehalis Boom Co. to recover 
damages alleged to have been done to the steamer 
Jim Mahoney, of the Olsen & Mahoney Co., when a raft 
of logs owned by the Saginaw company and handled 
by the Chehalis Boom Co. collided with the steamer. 
The damage claimed was about $7,000, but the interest 
has since increased the amount considerably. Judge 


Cushman gave a judgment against the Chehalis Boom 
Cg. but released the Saginaw company from liabliity, 
The Northwestern Lumber Co., of Hoquiam, is the 
largest owner of stock in the Chehalis Boom Co. 





Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 14.—Statement of receipts 
and disbursements of the Giscome Lumber Co., 
(Ltd.), as issued by the liquidator, J. P. Walsh, shows 
a promising condition of affairs, and it is probable 
that the creditors will be paid in full in due time. 
It has been agreed to close everything down until 
next spring, as investigation showed that $20,000 
would be lost by trying to operate all winter. The 
stock on hand will be thoroly dried by spring, there- 
by greatly reducing freight charges. The machin- 
ery is to be kept, as certain stockholders have paid 
off that debt. The stockholders will probably take 
over the plant for operation in the spring and under 
normal conditions the creditors have ample security 
for their claims. 


TAMPA, FLA., Nov. 16.—C. C. Sims has brought suit 
against the J. C. Turner Lumber Co., of New York 
City, for $300,000, charging that the company failed 
to keep a contract. He says that he entered into an 
agreement with the defendant to purchase several mil- 
lion feet of standing timber and the latter was to 
finance him in the organization of a corporation to 
handle the timber. He claims that his part of the 
aed was carried out, but the defendant failed in 

Ss. 


STREATOR, ILL., Nov. 18.—The Alliance Manufactur- 
ing Co. has filed an involuntary petition in bankruptcy, 


Sr. Louris, Mo., Nov. 19.—The Mozart Talking Ma- 
chine Co. has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 














SIDNEY, OHIO, Nov. 18.—L. M. Sturdevant has been 
appointed receiver for the Tucker Woodwork Co. 


ERIE, Pa., Nov. 19.—The George Carroll & Bro. Co, 
has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 











NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








HUGH BRENNEN.—Death has laid a_ heavy 
hand of late on the Riverdale Lumber Co., 0 
Toronto. Hugh Brennen, assistant manager, died 
recently after an illness of nine days’ duration of 
influenza-pneumonia. He is the second member 
of the company to be called within a few months, 
the general manager, J. Hetherington, having 
died suddenly of heart failure on June 16. Mr. 
Brennen had been Mr. Hetherington’s right hand 
man, and after the latter’s death took over his 
duties so far as they related to the retail trade of 
the company. Mr. Brennen was 29 years of age 
and leaves a widow and two small children. He 
was a son of E. S. Brennen, in the fuel business in 
Hamilton, Ont., who was for many years engaged 
in the lumber business. Interment took place in 
Hamilton. ; 


B. F. McMILLAN.—Another pioneer Wisconsin 
lumberman, Benjamin F. McMillan, of McMillan, 
Wis., died Nov. 12, at the age of 73. Mr. McMillan 
was born in New York State in 1845, the son of a 
pioneer Scotch lumberman of that State, and with 
his brother, Charles V., went to Wisconsin in the 
fall of 1873, traveling thru the pine forests, look- 
ing for a desirable site for a sawmill. They chose 
the present site of McMillan and there constructed 
the first of a series of large sawmills and other 
enterprises that made the name of the McMillan 
brothers well known thruout the State. Mr. Mc- 
Millan is survived by a widow, his brother, Charles 
V. McMillan, of Fond du Lac, and a sister, Mrs. 
S. B. Powell. 


DAVID R. HASTINGS.—At his home in Auburn, 
Me., on Nov. 14, David R. Hastings, a prominent 
lumberman for many years in that region, died at 
the age of 60. Mr. Hastings entered the lumber in- 
dustry when only 16, taking contracts for the cut- 
ting and hauling of logs on the Androscoggin. 
Some years later, in company with Charles Locke, 
he built the first sawmill on Wild River, which was 
burned three years later. He then erected a spool 
mill, and later bought large tracts of timber, sell- 
ing many millions of feet of spruce and poplar to 
paper mills. 


GREENLIEF LAWRENCE.—The recent death of 
Greenlief Lawrence, of South Gardiner, Me., re- 
moves the last of five brothers who became famous 
in the lumbering industry of the Kennebec River. 
The lumbering history of the Lawrence family dates 
back to 1736, when David Lawrence, then 26 years 
of age, bought up 160 acres of heavily timbered 
land on the river, and began the lumber business 
which has been carried on by his descendants ever 
since. Ship building, stave and shingle mills, and 
other industries became affiliated with the business 
in later years. Harry B. Lawrence, a grandson of 
the pioneer, is now head of the concern. 


H. D. MACLEAR.—On Nov. 10, at Jerome, Idaho, 
Harold D. Maclear, manager of the Boise-Payette 
Lumber Co., of that place, died of influenza-pneu- 
monia, aged 30. Mr. Maclear was born in Evan- 
ston, Ill., going to Idaho about four years ago. He 
was formerly connected with E. J. Ostrander in the 
lumber business at Jerome, and followed him to 
Twin Falls when he gave up the Jerome _ business. 
Later Mr. Maclear returned to Jerome and assumed 
control of the Boise-Payette Lumber Co. He is 
survived by a widow and 3-year-old son at Jerome, 
and a mother, father, two sisters and a brother at 
Evanston, Ill. 











ANDREW N. MARTIN.—At his home in Webster, 
N. Y., Andrew N. Martin, of the retail lumber firm 
of A. N. Martin & Bro., died Oct. 28, aged 67. Mr. 
Martin, a native of Switzerland, was brought to this 


country when 4 years of age, living at Webster - 


all the rest of his life. He and his brother, John D. 
Martin, established themselves in the lumber and 
contracting business in 1888. He is survived by four 
sons, three daughters, four brothers and four 
sisters. 





N. F. COFFEY.—High honor was shown by the 
citizens of Black Rock, Ark.,-on the day of the fu- 
neral of the late N. F. Coffey, of the N. F. Coffey & 


Sons Manufacturing Co., wagon and implement 
stock maker, all places of business being closed in 
respect to his memory. Mr. Coffey was 74 years 
old and has been in business in Black Rock since 
1876. The funeral was held on Nov. 8. A nephew, 
Burt J. Wright, is connected with the Three Lakes 
Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., and Three 
Lakes, Wash. 





JOSEPH A. McDONALD.—After a long illness, 
Joseph A. McDonald, former president of the J. A. 
McDonald Lumber Co. and an associate of the late 
Henry M. Flagler, died at his home in Miami, Fla., 
Nov. 6. Mr. McDonald was one of the first business 
men to discover the possibilities of Miami and its 
vicinity and was active in the development of the 
region, especially in the hotel building. He retired 
as president of the J. A. McDonald Lumber Co. 
. - cA year ago. He leaves a daughter, Mrs. John 
. Reilly. 


WILLIAM BRUCE JUDSON.—At the home of his 
mother in Seattle, Wash., William Bruce Judson 
died Nov. 13. Mr. Judson had been in poor health 
for several years. * He was 38 years of age and was 
the oldest son of the late W. B. Judson, founder of 
the Northwestern Lumberman, one of the predeces- 
sors of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Besides his 
mother he leaves a sister, Ruth, and a brother, 
Paul, both living in Seattle. 


FREDERICK R. GERRY.—At his home in Phila- 
delphia, Frederick R. Gerry, president of the Fred- 
erick R. Gerry Co., one of the largest millwork 
houses in that section, died on Nov. 15 after an ill- 
ness of six months. Mr. Gerry was born in Maine, 
but went to Philadelphia when a boy and spent 
practically his entire life in the lumber and mill- 
work business. He is survived by a widow. 


ERNEST C. ANDERSON.—Ernest C. Anderson, 
the assistant to the president of the Thomas E. 
Coale Lumber Co., of Philadelphia, died in that ce 
last week. Mr. Anderson had been connected wit! 
the company almost since its inception and was 
considered an authority on white pine for railroad 
uses. He is survived by a widow and three sons. 


MRS. LONNA P. SEGNITZ.—Frank H. Parker, 
president and treasurer of the Mueller & Son Co., 
hardwood flooring and box manufacturer, of Mil- 
waukee, is mourning the loss of his only daughter, 
Mrs. Lonna P. Segnitz, who died Nov. 14, of pneu- 
monia. Mrs. Segnitz was 28 years old and is sur- 
vived by her husband and a little son. 


KARL L. GOTTSHALL.—Word has been re- 
ceived from E. D. Tennant, secretary-treasurer of 
the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, of the death 
of Karl L. Gottshall (26,479), manager of the Ripon 
Lumber Co., Ripon, Cal.. of influenza. The funeral 
services were held in Minneapolis. A widow sur- 
aha and it is reported that she is also seriously 








Z. T. WRIGHT.—James A. and John B. Wright, 
of Greensboro, N. C., announce the death of their 
brother, Z. T. Wright, of Star, N. C. The deceased 
was a prominent lumber dealer and was well known 
thruout that part of the country. He was 70 years 
old and leaves a widow and six children, one of his 
sons being now in service in France. 


WILLIAM KILMAN.—A pioneer Iowan, William 
Kilman, passed away at his home in Osage, Iowa, 
Nov. 9, aged 97. Mr. Kilman was born in New York 
State and settled in Iowa in 1852. He entered the 
lumber business in Osage and built many.of the 
older dwellings in the place. Later he sold the 
business to James A. and Gershom Smith. 


HERMAN G. FOSTER.—Word has been received 
from Foster Bros., wholesale lumber dealers of 
en yea Wis., of the death of Herman G. Foster, 
age 


E. H. CORDES.—The president and general man- 
ager of the Westwood Planing Mill Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Emil H. Cordes, died in Dillsboro, Ind., Nov. 
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12, aged 42. Mr. Cordes had an attack of influenza 
followed by pneumonia several weeks ago and went 
to Dillsboro in the hope of recovering. He is sur- 
vived by a widow and two children. 


WILLIAM E. REISTER.—A former member of 
Baltimore business circles, William E. Reister, died 
at his home in Miami, Fla., recently. Mr, Reister 
was manager of the Broadbent Planing Mills, of 
Baltimore, until two years ago, when he bought 
orange groves in Florida. 








HARVEY MILLER.—Harvey Miller, a well known 
lumberman and coal operator of Whitesburg, Ky., 
died at Versailles, Ky., his former home, on Nov. 
15, of influenza. Mr. Miller was 42 years of age. 


R. D. COLLINS.—The former secretary an 
treasurer of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., R. D. 
Collins, died of pneumonia in Chicago recently. 


GEORGE L. SCHLAACK.—At his home in 
Owosso, Mich., Oct. 31, George L. Schlaack, a lum- 
ber dealer of that city, died after an illness of about 
a week. He had been buying walnut timber for the 
Government. He was born in Owosso, where he 
had always lived. Three years ago he succeeded to 
the lumber business of his father, the late Herman 
Schlaack. He is survived by his widow, a small 
child, his mother, two sisters and five brothers. 


H. WADE BEAVERS.—A prominent lumberman 
and pioneer resident of Graham, Va., H. Wade 
Beavers, passed away at his home in that place fol- 
lowing an illness of several months, at the age of 71. 
He is survived by his wife and one son, Robert. 


LEON PALMER.—Word has been received of the 
death of Leon Palmer, son of O. K. Palmer, prom- 
inent lumberman of Chehalis, Wash., at the avia- 
tion school in Berkeley, Cal., of influenza. 


DORMANT BUILDING SPRINGS INTO LIFE 


(Concluded from page 35.) 


A list of twenty-five questions has been sent to 
the members of all the war service committees as a 
basis for deliberations at the first meeting. These 
are intended to be suggestive rather than exhaus- 
tive, and members are requested to present other 
questions that they think should be discussed. The 
subjects covered by the questionnaire include the 
following: Methods whereby prices may be better 
stabilized during reconstruction; amount of skilled 
and unskilled labor required for estimated produc- 
tion during 1919, and its source; financial problems 
during reconstruction, and legislation needed, if 
any; cancelation of war contracts with minimum 
hardship to industries involved; raw materials and 
transportation problems connected therewith; value 
of uniform cost accounting; foreign markets, in- 
cluding consideration of foreign competition and 
the needs of foreign countries for both raw and 
finished materials for rehabilitation; consideration 
of steps to take advantage of the Webb-Pomerene 
bill permitting combination for foreign trade; 
disposal and use of the merchant marine; de- 
mobilization in relation to labor ‘situation; stimu- 
lation of public works, and the building program 
in the United States, including the utilization or 
destruction of new plants built especially for war 
purposes. " 


SPECIAL RECONSTRUCTION COMMISSION 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 20.—The Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce, with characteristic en- 
ergy and foresight, has created a special commis- 
sion comprised of fifty of the leading manufactur- 
ers and business men of the city, to formulate and 
carry out plans for the reversion of industry from 
a war to a peace basis without undue disturbance 
of the economic equilibrium. The commission is 
styled the Milwaukee Reconstruction Council. It 
began its work immediately following the cessation 
of hostilities in Europe, and already has accom- 
plished much constructive work. 

Fred Vogel, Jr., president of the First National 
Bank of Milwaukee, is designated as chairman of 
the council. Other members representing the lum- 
ber and allied industries include: Gen. Otto H. 
Falk, president of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.; 
Fred J. Schroeder, secretary and treasurer of the 
John Schroeder Lumber Co.; William F. Eichfeld, 
president of the Milwaukee Builders’ & Traders’ 
Exchange; C. C. Jacobus and William H. Pipkorn, 
building supplies. 


EXPECTS GREAT BUILDING REVIVAL 

Houston, Tex., Nov. 19.—As a result of the 
lifting of the-building restrictions announced last 
week, Texas will see the greatest building revival 
in its history, according to all indications. The 
situation in this section is probably somewhat dif- 
ferent from other parts of the country. Owing to 
the location of large army camps and flying fields 
at every large Texas city and the presence of 
thousands of soldiers and their families, the lack 
of housing facilities has been one of the most se- 
rious problems with which the communities have 
had to contend. 

Only a week ago, just before the message an- 
nouncing the lifting of the building ban was given 
out, the’Chamber of Commerce here applied to the 
priorities committee of the War Industries Board 
for a blanket permit to build 250 houses at a cost 
not to exceed $4,000 each. A similar request by 
San Antonio to build 200 houses at a cost of not 
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No town 1s too small 
to feature this quality 


for the smaller your sales area is the more important 
it is to get all of the flooring business; and to do that 
‘these days you need quality equal to 


contoPD rand 
MAPLE» BIRCH FLOORING 


For years the W.E. WilliamsCom- ing feature in their flooring, is 
pany specialized high grade floor- _ being strictly maintained in our 
ing and the uniformity of their stock, production—with the added feat- 
which has long been a distinguish- _ure of 


HOLT QUALITY «4 SERVICE 


Kiln Dried Hardwood Lumber 


Can be funished with other Retail Yard items Mixed with Flooring. 

















Holt Hardwood Company 


New and up-to-date Factory and Dry Kilns CONTO 
Custom Kiln Drying a Specialty. Try us. WISCONSIN 











Camp Cooks Praise "Em 


For the past thirty years we have manu- 
factured these large, heavy, durable stoves 
for lumbermen. If you want to please 
your camp cooks give them the 


Royal Iron Duke 


This is a stove specially designed to meet 
camp needs and is the best stove on the 
market. We also manufacture heating 
stoves for lumber camps. 


Write for full particulars today. 








Bergstrom Stove Co., ~ Neenah, Wis. 
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STAR, 
It’s valuable today, and you'll be sur- 
prised to know the saving effected by bs 
tying your bundles with 





AND WIRE 
—they lay closer together. What's 


more you can save money by using them.’ 
These buckles enable you to perman- 
ently tie Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Pick- 
ets, Box Shooks, Staves, Veneer, etc. 
Your customers will appreciate this care- 
ieee Se ee ae aioe! 
Write today for full particulars. LD. op 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. : 







The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 
Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 


HOTELS 


Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S. A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of 
the Inland Empire 


Rates, “$1.50 up 


HE fame of this h “One of America’ 
Teo Hotels” is eae | ‘mush ter dente tae dapat 
tones +7 ane axtiets ic ee as unusual as they are. 

oderate rates, service—| ans depen 
upon the price of Pace: cnbeand—Dacae a; — 


If a prominent lumber. is int 
will doubtless find Rite Saaplotated | ng 











Davenport Hotel Company 
L. M. DAVENPORT, President 

















Meet Me at the For Value, Service 
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DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Special Ind ts to Out-of-Town Guests 
during the period of the War. 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park, 2Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Av. 
Absolutely Fireproof —600 OUTSIDE ROOMS—AIl Absolutely Quiet. 
$1.50 up single, $3.00 up double 
Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms. New Unique Cafes and Entertainments Excellent 
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Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Lew. 
A a 
Room with private bath 2 2 “Ske BT: B 
Room with detaches bath 4 
Room with private bath; Double, room $5 to $8 





a with bath. 


3 
4 persons, $7 to $12 


¥/ 1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 
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over $5,000 each had previously been granted. Of 
gag these projects can now proceed without de- 
ay. 

Orange plans to complete the house building 
campaign which resulted in the construction of 
1,000 houses in the last two years, and 500 more 
buildings will be erected for working men. 

Dallas has also had an application with the War 
Industries Board for permission to do $250,000 
worth of construction work in the county and now 
this will be pushed and a large amount of addi- 
tional work added. 

Fort Worth, which was in the midst of the great- 
est home building boom in its history when the or- 
der limiting new buildings and repair work to 
$2,500 was promulgated last September, will now 
ns the scene of great activity in the construction 
ine. 9 

At San Antonio, a blanket permit had been se- 
cured for the building of 100 houses, but the work 
was held up because of failure to comply strictly 



















with the rulings. This work will now proceed ag 
well as other construction work at an estimated 
aggregate cost of $250,000. 

Probably the brightest aspect of the situation 
is in connection with the development of east 
Texas farm lands. As a result of the drouth in 
west Texas many farmers moved to east Texas in 
the expectation of settling and finding an oppor- 
tunity to cultivate land. When the restrictions 
were put into effect, this became impossible be- 
cause of inability to provide them with housing 
facilities and a serious situation developed. They 
can now go ahead and aid in the greater produc- 
tion of food supply. 

Road building will also be resumed in Texas as 
a result of the removal of restrictions on the con- 
struction of highways and the sale and delivery 
of materials for this purpose. About $20,000,000 
worth of bond issues have been voted for roads 
in Texas and the work has been held up by the 
restrictions. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Condi- 
tions See Page 30 


Members of the local lumber trade are feeling 
fine because conditions are ‘‘ breaking right’’ for 
them. On top of the announcement that the build- 
ing ban was partly lifted, there came the joyful 
news that the general embargo issued under the 
direction of the car service section and which be- 
came effective Sept. 16 had been abolished and 
that permits for shipments were no longer required 
for forest products except when consigned to north 
Atlantic ports. These will be issued by the freight 
traffic committees at those ports, as was the case 
before the general embargo was placed. No per- 
mits of any character will be issued by the car 
service section in the future. 

There is every indicetion that there will be a 
spring revival of industrial and municipal building 
in Chicago that will mean the expenditure of mil- 
lions of dollars and employment to thousands of 
men, all of which means a demand for lumber. 
While some argue that it may be some time before 
speculative flat building construction and home 
building starts again in Chicago and suburbs even 
tho restrictions are removed entirely, because of 
the cost of materials and labor, most dealers hold 
the opposite view. The cost of materials and labor 
will not go down unless business goes backward, 
they say, and with business in a slump there won’t 
be any building of ahy kind, restrictions or no re- 
strictions. All conditions tend to the belief that 
there will be a big demand for lumber in 1919 and 
that buying will start early. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by John R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of 














Trade 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED NOV. 16 

Lumber Shingles 

Se a Pere. eee eees 31,602,000 3,299,000 
SE Weta aicistiet as es eer 64,207,000 8,053,000 
Decrease .:....... 32,605,000 4,754,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO NOv. 16 

umber Shingles 
1) | RIES Sar ek panera 2,092,236,000 258,593,000 
SE leeks ane wee 3,048,315,000 557,486,000 
DOCTOARC: 560 0 05% 956,079,000 298,893,000 

SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED NOV. 16 

Lumber _ Shingles 
SIS Ss. 4 sveos cask tan 6 16,412,000 2,339,000 
Sees cprnes gees 23,155,000 7,465,000 
WMecrease ....6.0%% 6,743,000 5,126,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO NOV. 16 

Lumber Shingles 
0) Fe ee 966,023,000 147,382,000 
|. Rei ee Cer eee 1,388,688,000 378,972,000 
Decrease ......... 422,665,000 231,590,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building depart- 
ment for the week ended Nov. 20, 1918, were: 





CLAss No. Value 
RE ea en ae 1 900 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000....... 9 28,500 

5,000 and under 10,000....... 7 49,000 

10,000 and under 25,000....... 5 62,000 
25,000 and under 50,000....... 2 0,000 
Over $100,000: Brick and stone 
PIES pic sas bbe ob oe beth os 1 200,000 
IN 5 ee 5 stein we obese Re obs 25 $ 410,000 
Average valuation for week...... Fiche 16,416 
Totals previous week............ 8 131,000 
Average valuation previous week. . 3 16,37é 
Totals corresponding week 1917.. 62 697,630 
Totals Jan. 1 to Nov. 21, 1918.... 1,895 32,291,637 


Totals corresponding period 1917. 3,604 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 20.—Tho no heavy buying is ex- 
pected until the first of the year, everything tends 
to indicate that big business is ahead. The trade 


62,428,270 


is happy over the fact that building restrictions - 


have been modified to an extent that many opera- 
tions may go on, and it is expected that further 


modifications will soon be made. The sash and door 
industries ought to be in the market again for 
northern pine, a market which has been restricted 
for a long time. Prices are strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 18.—Wholesale trade has 
not reacted much to the change in building re- 
restrictions, but there is a firmer feeling all along 
the line, and on account of the certainty that the 
winter log output will be only a fraction of normal 
the prospects are for a shortage of stock next year. 
Retail yards have been buying mixed cars to fill 
out their stock for the fall, and some have dis- 
posed of considerable lumber for farm buildings. 
Buying for spring trade may open at any time. 


New York, Nov. 18.—The end of the war has re- 
sulted in unsettled conditions and yards begin 
to feel more confident in the spring outlook, but it 
is too late for building activity to develop to any 
extent. Industrial purchases are slowing down. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 20.—Demand has been cur- 
tailed to a large extent by the ending of the war 
and many woodworking factories no longer find it 
necessary to work night and day to keep up with 
orders. This causes a falling off in activity in the 
lower grades, which until lately were very active. 
Removal of the restrictions is expected to benefit 
white pine, but it is too late in the season to make 
a notable start on new building projects. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 19.—Demand is 
rather dormant but dealers report evidences of ac- 
tivities from consumers who have been prevented 
from building on account of Government restric- 
tions. The embargo on forest products having been 
raised, dealers are disposed to anticipate a better 
volume of business, particularly for export. Sup- 
plies of the better grades in the wholesale yards 
are plentiful, the intermediate items are fair and 
the lower grades are not expected to be as scarce 
as last winter in view of a decreasing consumption 
for Government purposes. Prices hold firm. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Nov. 18.—With such a large percent- 
age of spruce taken over by the Government and 
the probability of a sharp falling off in its needs 
there is likelihood that a larger volume of spruce 
will be offered for reasonably prompt shipment. 
Much Government work must continue and the re- 
moving of building restrictions will have a favor- 
able effect, but that it is getting too late for new 
work to be seriously considered. With stocks low 
among yards a little better inquiry, however, is 
looked for. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 20.—Last week was a quiet 
one in the spruce trade. Little random has been 
sold, scantling has been going at $35, 2x8 at $39 
and 2x10 at $45 to $46. The top notch on matched 
spruce boards is $45 and demand is slow. Quota- 
tions for random spruce covering boards is $40 
steady over the old $39 quotation. Demand for 
spruce furring is small and the price ranges from 
$37 to $38. Buyers of spruce clapboards are few. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Nov. 20.—There is no reason to. doubt 
that the future weeks will witness a good trade 
in white cedar products. Surely the country 
yard trade will have a good business in posts, while 
the pole people expect a revival in the utility com- 
pany construction work which has lagged during 
the war. A revival of building should create a 
much better demand for white cedar shingles. In 
fact, the branch of the lumber trade that specializes 
in white cedar products ought to have a hustling 
spring, when trade once opens up. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 18.—Post demand is 
still fairly good and stocks in producers’ hands 
have been cut down to even less than the usual win- 
ter amount. Considerably more trade may be ex- 
pected from points to the Southwest. Pole busi- 
ness is confined to repair work and orders are small. 
Prices are firm on. all white cedar stock and the 
prospect is for a very short production this winter. 
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HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Nov. 20.—All eyes seem to be set on 
spring business and worry about present conditions 
is less. With the lid off almost entirely on building, 
and with the expectation that it will be entirely off 
before spring, distributers in hardwoods expect a 
normal movement of hardwoods next spring that 
will make wartime business fade into insignificance. 
It is true that the war brought a big demand for 
certain kinds of hardwoods, but not all the trade 
benefited in the demand and it affected only cer- 
tain woods. The story to be told later will be dif- 
ferent, say the distributers, as there ought to be 
a good demand for all kinds of hardwoods. The 
sash and door people already are said to be out with 
more inquiries for stock than they placed in weeks 
previous. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 18.—Trade is quiet but 
there is a feeling that by early next year factory 
trade will be approaching a normal basis again. 
Dealers continue to ship to other markets where 
demand is more active, but the movement is* light 
and there is no special improvement in sight. Lift- 
ing of the ban on residence building is expected to 
bring about an active market within a few weeks 
in flooring and interior finish. 





Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 19.—Mills are consider- 
ably behind on orders yet, due to the general epi- 
demic of influenza. There has been some falling 
off of inquiry and demand as a result of the armis- 
tice, but dealers say there has been no cancelation 
of orders to speak of yet. Railroad demands are 
not so heavy. Dealers say peace demands are cer- 
tain to be large, especially for factory and wagon 
stock, and a large market for interior finish is ex- 
pected after the first of the year. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 19.—Altho buying is light, 
there is a strong current of optimism in the hard- 
wood market, and prices are rather firm, largely 
because of a scarcity of stock. A hopeful sign is 
the receipt of inquiries from planing mills, indicat- 
ing that they are expecting to resume their normal 
lines. Railroads are calling for thick ash and oak 
for coach work, and this promises to be an im- 
portant feature of the trade. Because of the unusual 
situation, dealers are at wide variance as to prices. 


New York, Nov. 18.—There have been many sug- 
gestions as to order cancelations and the prospect 
of much stock being offered for commercial pur- 
poses has had a softening effect on prices. On the 
other hand, the lifting of the last embargo opens 
up territory on an unlimited basis so that buyers 
who have had to hold off because of their demands 
being within the nonessential class will be able to 
have their wants supplied and this is expected to 
offset part of the falling off from other sources. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 20.—The hardwood trade has 
been on a smaller scale of late, owing to lack of the 
war orders to which the trade had been adjusted 
for a long time. But the outlook for the furniture 
business and the building trade is brighter than for 
some time and wholesalers expect that next year 
will see much improvement. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 19.—The hardwood markets 
have been quiet the last week. Distribution on 
about the usual scale has been in progress under 
Government contracts or permits to the commer- 
cial trade and prices have been more than usually 
regular. For instance, in oak the only changes of 
quotations of importance are declines of $2 and $3 
in No. 1 and No. 2 plain white and red oak to the 
following for inch: No. 1 common $46, No. 2 com- 
mon $35, while 2-inch stocks have sold $9 higher, 
following the same declines. 
maple have dropped materially, inch FAS being 
down $5 to $57 and 2-inch $3 to $64; No. 1 common, 
inch down $6 to $42 and 2-inch $3 to $53 and 3-inch 
No. 2 common down $6 to $46. Buckeye also has 
weakened, inch stocks being $5 lower to the follow- 
ing figures: FAS $55, No. 1 common $45, No. 2 com- 
mon $35 and No. 3 common $30. Declines of $2 and 
$3 also are reported on birch inch stocks to $72 for 
FAS and $45 for No. 1 common. Even chestnut has 
yielded a little to the uncertainties of the situa- 
tion with these changes in plain inch stocks: FAS 
. $2 down to $53; No. 1 common, $1 down to $40; FAS 
wormy, $3 down to $46; No. 1 common wormy, up 
$1 to $39 and No. 3 common down $1 to $29. Gum 
has been as steady as oak, considering the great 
number of items covered by the quotations, the only 
changes $1 and $2 either way. Log run sap is down 
$2 to $27 for inch while in tupelo No. 1 common 
is up $2 to $31. The strongest wood has been 
cherry, which after the numerous advances of price 
that have occurred in the recent weeks adds still 
more. No. 1 common 2-inch is up $3 to $98; No. 2 
common, inch $3 to $41; FAS 1%4-inch up $10 to 
$130, which also is quoted for 1%4-inch. Walnut, 
ash, hickory, soft maple, elm, beech and some of 
the other woods have been in sufficient demand to 
hold their quotations unchanged. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 18.—The inquiry for hard- 
woods was not as brisk as usual last week. Until 
then stocks had been called for in fairly large vol- 
ume. That there should have been a let-up, how- 
ever, is not at all surprising. The check upon the 
calls for lumber may be laid mainly to the divert- 
ing influences that turned the attention of business 
men generally away from ordinary activities. Be- 
hind the quietness is a feeling of expectancy con- 
cerning changes as the result of the ending of the 
war. Hardwood men, with this prospect before 
them, naturally aré disposed to go slow. Prices 
remain as high as before. The expectation is that 


Averages on hard: 


peace will bring such augmented requirements as 
to make stocks appear short rather than easy. 





Boston, Mass., Nov. 20.—Just at present things 
are quiet. Prices on southern and western hard- 
woods, most carefully graded stocks, last week were 
as follows: All l-inch material basswood, $72 to 
$74; red birch at $78 to $80; birch sap at $67 to $70; 
maple at $68 to $70; quartered oak at $120 to $130; 
plain oak at $82 to $88; poplar at $98 to $102. 


Ashland, Ky., Nov. 18.—Inquiry for oak seems to 
be running to car stock and timbers. Dry stock, 
especially in inch, is reported fair, thicker stock 
scarce. Very little new stock is going on sticks. 
Prices are unchanged. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Nov. 20.—There is no need for worry in 
the hardwood trade except that the demand will be 
bigger than the supply. If building in the Chicago 
district is resumed in any kind of style, the hem- 
lock trade should prosper. Stocks in the North are 
very light and production this winter will not be 
much greater than if the war had continued, as no 
immediate betterment in the supply of labor is ex- 
pected. Prices are strong. 


New York, Nov. 18.—Stocks among yards have 
been low and there has been little tendency by 
wholesalers to seek commercial trade owing to the 
difficulty of getting supplies from mills whoge en- 
tire output was practically commandeered by the 
Government. Rapid changes are expected and dis- 
tributers are laying lines for handling a volume of 
commercial trade early in the spring. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 19.—Lifting of the ban 
against building is figured to help the hemlock mar- 
ket, unless it shall prove that the relief has been 
offered too late for this season. Mill stocks are low 
and unless the Government should release some of 
the lumber it has under contract it will be difficult 
for civilian buyers to find the stocks they will want 
for construction operations. Prices are unchanged. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 20.—The market has been 
rather quiet lately, but if it were not for the end 
of the war coming just previous to the winter 
things would now, in the. opinion of dealers, be 
much improved. As it is, retailers are beginning 
to place a fair number of orders for stock with 
which to fill orders for the many small structures 
in need of repairs in country sections in advance 
of colder weather. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 20.—Trade is optimistic. Hem- 
lock boards, clipped, 10, 12, 14 and 16 feet long, at 
the last quotations sold at $39, a mark they have 
held for some weeks. The market can not be called 


strong. 
POPLAR 


Chicago, Nov. 20.—Poplar has enjoyed good busi- 
ness since the war and indications are that it will 
enjoy a better peace time business. The manufac- 
turers and the distributers are counting on a good 


healthy trade and are preparing for it. Prices are 
strong. 





St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 19.—Low-grade poplar, 
which has been used to considerable extent by 
box factories, is showing a slight softening in 
price, as a result of the slackening in demand 
from this source. There has been an increase in 
demand from railroads for coach work, indicating 
possible improvement in this market. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 18.—The poplar trade, along 
with others, has been affected by the Federal orders. 
Poplar men are consciously or unconsciously fol- 
lowing the example of the stock exchanges, where 
results are anticipated and discounted, so that a 
movement is reflected in the range of the quotations 
long before it begins to take effect. It was only 
natural, in the face of the prevailing conditions, for 
the poplar men to proceed with deliberation, tho 
this has not caused any changes in the quotations 
and sellers are not less confident than they have 
been that they will be able to maintain values. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 19.—Of all the woods man- 
ufactured in Cincinnati territory poplar seems to 
be in the best position in view of the coming change 
from war to peace conditions. With successive in- 
creases of unsold stocks for two months, the Oc- 
tober increase having been near 14 percent. The 
mills are in position to send considerable stocks to 
market as soon as shipping conditions are favor- 
able. Demand is maintained and prices are firm. 


Ashland, Ky., Nov. 18.—Inquiry for poplar shows 
considerable improvement and it is hoped that 
with the war out of the way and building opera- 
tions again starting up the demand will be very 
good. Stocks are very low, however, and prac- 
tically nothing is being manufactured. Prices are 
unchanged. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Nov. 20.—Reports from the west Coast 
already indicate that the end of hostilities in France 
has put confidence in the western lumber market 
and the feeling among the manufacturers that 
every bit of side cut lumber that they been piling 
up in war times will have a steady market from 
now on until spring. Fir in almost every item has 
been advanced $1 and a healthier condition pre- 
vails. The war has established fir dimension in this 
market and fir distributers expect that the spring 
trade will find a big market for it. Spruce should 
have an improved market here. Red cedar shingles 
remain about the same. 


Portiand, Ore., Nov. 16.—Conditions are uncertain 
because of the cancellation orders for airplane ma- 
terial and the lifting of the ban on building projects. 
While the cancellation of airplane stock contracts 
will probably have some effect on general business, 
it is not expected to affect things a great deal, and 
other Government contracts and orders for railroad 
and ship building material have not so far been 
eancelled. More liberal buying by the retail yards 
is expected, but its extent is still a matter for 
speculation. ‘ 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 16.—Peace news, with its 
order cutting off airplane production, has caused a 
temporary reaction. Fir lumber is weaker for the 
moment, but everywhere is there a buoyant feeling 
based on expectations of big business later on, 
Production for the week just closed is about 13 
percent below normal; but with the blotting out 
of the distinction between essential and nonessen- 
tial mills manufacturers will be able to keep their 
organizations intact. 


Tacoma, Wash., Nov. 16.—The fir market is 
“waiting” to see what results are to develop for it 
from the close of the war and what the ultimate 
effect will be on Government orders. There has 
been a good commercial demand, altho this week, 
even locally and semi-locally, there is a disposition 
to wait and see what the effect of the end of the 
war will be on the market. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 19.—Demand has lightened 
again and there is little inquiry. Quotations are 
on the old prices. One order placed here last week 
was for ten carloads of fence lath at $8, f.o.b. 
destination. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 20.—The trade in the Coast 
woods is slower than a few weeks ago and a re- 
adjustment in various lines is likely to occur be- 
fore the market picks up much again. Quantities 
of spruce available are still large and prices are 
such as to compete readily with several other 
woods. With the demand for high grade spruce 
curtailed, wholesalers expect some lowering of 


prices. 
WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Nov. 20.—Tho western pines have had a 
slow: market since the United States has been in the 
war, a big change is approaching. The sash and 
door industry alone in taking care of the demand 
for mill work that should develop next spring 
ought to make a much better market for every 
kind of western pine. Within the last few days dis- 
tributers have reported the heaviest inquiry for 
shop lumber in many weeks. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 20.—The dealing in western 
white pine during the last week has been restricted. 
The phenomenal prices hold strong and are quoted 
as follows: Uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 at $134; 
2%- and 3-inch at $149; 4-inch at $159; selects, 4/4, 
5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 at $125; 2%- and 3-inch at $140; 
fine common 4/4 at $90; 5/4, 6/4, 8/4 at $105; barn 
boards, No. 2, 5-inch at $59; 6 to 8 inch, $62; 10- 
inch at $65; 12-inch at $68. 





Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 19.—Business is, if any- 
thing, smaller than for several weeks, with little 
new inquiry coming in. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 20.—In the California pines 
the last two weeks have been very quiet at whole- 
sale yards. It is difficult to find buyers for any- 
thing except small lots and the waiting policy is 
likely to be followed until a better line on the price 
situation is obtained. Sugar pine stocks are scarce 
and the shortage is likely to be felt in higher prices. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Nov. 20.—Tho present trade is not any 
different from what it has been for weeks, improve- 
ment will soon set in and the first of the year should 
see a fine business. Revival of the building industry 


will mean a healthy redwood trade. Prices are 
strong. 


San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 16.—With an improved 
domestic yard demand the outlook for lumber is 
encouraging. Special cuttings still keep the mills’ 
fairly busy. With the war ended Government busi- 
ness is falling off. Sufficient cars are being received 
to take care of shipment of eastern orders. Export 
business is gradually growing. Good inquiries from 
Australia continue to come in. If a larger supply 
of tonnage can be secured exports of both rough 
clear lumber and ties will increase considerably. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Nov. 18.—Reports as to cancelations 
thru the emergency bureau are heard and buyers 
strongly expect some recession in prices. The 
prospect of improvement in building conditions has 
not yet had any favorable effect because very lit- 
tle of this work can be undertaken during the 
winter. Box lumber has fallen off perceptibly in 
demand and it has been months since there was so 
much uncertainty as today. 

Baltimore, Md., Nov. 18.—The North Carolina 
pine trade during the last week has been quiet. 
The inquiry has not been especially active. As to 
whether lower prices are to be expected or whether 
values will be kept firm, opinions differ. Some 


members of the trade look for a brisk demand and 
a continuance of high prices, while others seem 
just as confident that the increased supply of labor 
and other conditions will tend to lower the quota- 

This difference is in part responsible for 


tions. 
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Double Band Mill 


FOR SALE 


Including :— 
Carriages, Niggers, Loaders, 
Trimmer, Edgers, Resaws, 
Sprockets and Chain, 
Shafting and Pulleys, 
Engine—281,,.” x 62”, 
Log Machinery, 
All the machinery for a clothes 
pins mill, 
Filing Room Equipment, 
Belts—all kinds, 7%’ Wire Cable 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 
LUDINGTON, MICH. 
Oe lll 
That First Impression 


So Much Depends 
On It 


Hand your piospect a 
Wiggins card, and 
you produce a first 

















impression that com- P OTEEL COMPANY, 
ites respectful at- S-K.MARRIC crenen ovnanat 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


engraved with such skill and care that each card carries with it the 
distinction of supreme quality, 


Ask for tab of specimens, detach the cards one by one and ob- 
serve their clean-cut edges, and the protection afforded by their being 
encased in convenient book-form style. Samples free on request 
THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 

Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1108 South Michigan Avenue CHICAGO 








For Handling Big Logs 


EXCESSIVE strains on skidding ropes 
are not produced entirely by handling 
big logs, for often smaller logs are sud- 
denly caught, and such occurrences im- 
pose greater stress upon the line than big 
logs when moving freely. 
The reserve strength HERCULES (Red-Strand) 
Wire Rope, enables it to withstand all such severe con- 


ditions. Its toughness and elasticity plus its strength 
make and keep it a ‘live’? and dependable rope. 












Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons 


Rope Company 
. ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


HERCULES 
WIRE-ROPE 

















Wickes wit. Boiler 


Ever cleaned a nS er your — 
bruised your knees skinned 

elbows doing it? 

Two men can open, wash, close and fill 
the WICKES in five hours. Turbine in 
ten hours. 


Ask for—‘‘How to reduce boiler room 
cost’’—sent free. 


THE WICKES BOILER CO. 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


Sales Offices 
New York City, 1716 West St. Bldg. 
- Chicago, 76 West Monroe St. 
Pittsburgh, 1218 Empire Bldg. Boston, 201 Devonshire St. 
Detroit, 1116 Penobscot Bidg. Seattle, 736 Henry Bidg. 


Coupon Books 


We make them to 
fit individual needs. 














81-89 W. Harrison St., 


Poole Bros. ”“Gticcee. I. 











the lull in the trade. The stocks held here suffice 
to take care of current needs, 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 20.—The shortleaf market is 
not active, tho retailers are beginning to look for a 
fair amount of lumber, particularly in the coun- 
try, as winter will see the need of much repair 
work. Some cancelations of orders for stock 
needed for Government purposes have occurred 
and the demand for lumber for carting purposes 
has declined. But with export business likely to 
be heavy before long trade in low grades will no 
doubt revive. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 20.—There is no more hopeful group 
in the Chicago lumber trade than southern pine 
distributers. They see big business ahead and are 
planning for it. Tho.there may not be much buying 
until early in 1919, when it does come it will come 
with a whoop, they say. Some buyers may hold 
back, still feeling that prices will recede with the 
war demand cut down to a small volume, but dis- 
tributers believe that normal business will far more 
than make up for any war time demand on the 
southern pine industry. Consequently they do not 
expect a softening in prices. 
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St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 19.—Many dealers in south- 
ern pine are inclined to hold off in placing their or- 
ders to await developments in the price situation. 
In a few cases cancelations have been offered for 
both yard stock and Government orders, especially 
crating stock. A hopeful sign is the receipt of in- 
quiries from yards. Some items are being sold by 
certain mills as low as from $1.50 to $3 less than 
the Government maximum, altho such items as 6- 
inch No. 2 CM, and 16-foot lengths of No. 1 dimen- 
sion, which are scarce, are firm at the full price. 
The market is generally firm, because of light pro- 
duction. Locally there has been a good demand 
for construction timbers. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 19.—Cancelation of large 
Government orders for pine and the throwing back 
of considerable shipments have somewhat upset 
conditions. Some offices report very good business 
but the majority say that there has been practically 
no increase in demand and they expect no increase 
for a few weeks until buyers get a little better line 
on what is to be done with prices. The general idea 
of yardmen appears to be that prices will come 
down to some extent, but opposite views are held 
by wholesalers and mill representatives who say 
that the peace demand will tax the mills even at full 
capacity. Meantime, most of the southern pine 
orders are for industrial uses. 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 18.—Some cancelations of 
Government orders, including orders for railway 
material, are reported, but a large volume of these 
bookings will stand, it is understood. Several 
offices report improved inquiry from ordinary com- 
mercial lines. since embargoes and building re- 
strictions have been lifted. Due to labor shortage, 


production continues subnormal and millstocks are 


said to be badly broken. Export manufacturers 
eagerly await developments in the export market, 
which will, in the general opinion—tho it is not 
unanimously held—develop intense activity the mo- 
ment restrictions are loosened up. 


New York, ‘Nov. 18.—The lifting of the embargo 
is expected to take care of a large volume of stock 
that could not be shipped, as a result of the signing 
of the armistice. While the immediate outlook is 
uncertain there is every indication of a heavy de- 
mand in the spring because large building contracts 
are sure to be placed and the new order putting 
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railroad and fleet lumber orders on the priority list 
will stimulate much buying. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov, 19.—Trade has been a little 
unsteady since the turn of the. tide toward peace. 
There has been some holding up of civilian orders 
to see what develops, but on the whole buyers have 
been glad to let the lumber ordered come thru, 
while that for which permits have been secured 
has been sent forward unless countermanded. 
Quotations generally are firm with an upward ten- 
dency and some items have been marked higher. 
Some grades of flooring are up $1 and $1.50; ceil- 
ing is from 50 cents to $1 higher; some grades of 
dimension have been marked up as much as $2 
and boards from $1 to $2. The trade expects a 
heavy demand from building interests as soon as all 
the Federal restrictions are cleared away, and with 
the Government out of the market for much of the 
lumber it has been taking it is calculated the 
change will be hastened. It is believed that stocks 
at the mills are in such condition that still higher 

_ prices will be forced by the urgent demand that will 
develop. 





Baltimore, Md., Nov. 18.—Conditions in the long- 
leaf pine trade remain much as they have been of 
late. Activities outside the work for the Govern- 
ment will have to wait for the cancelation of re- 
strictions on private construction and general re- 
adjustment on a peace basis, which involves the 
release of large working forces. But whether the 
result will be a material reduction in prices, the 
disposition is to look for a lowering of values. 
Buyers are inclined to go slow, and the inquiry is 
to some extent suspended. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 20.—Business was lighter last 
week. The Government prices still stand. The 
market should soon be on a peace basis. New Eng- 
land retailers are responding very slowly to the 
efforts of the salesmen, but this next fortnight 
should show a change in conditions. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 20.—While the outlook is bet- 
ter in some ways, and commercial users are able to 
get more lumber than for a long time, the lack of 
Government buying is temporarily felt and a num- 
ber of calcelations have occurred. Everybody is 
looking for a revival of the building business, tho it 
is not expected to improve notably at this late 
season. Repair work is being carried on exten- 
sively in the country districts. 


CYPRESS ° 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 18.—Better inquiry from 
retailers is reported, while one large concern says 
no cancelations of Government orders have been re- 
ceived. Production is improving, now as ‘“‘flu’’ de- 
clines, but there is still marked labor scarcity in 
Louisiana and the cut is much below normal. An 
advance of $2 on cypress peck is reported. Other- 
wise prices are unchanged but firm. Removal of 
almost all embargoes and relaxation of building re- 
striction are expected to improve demand from or- 
dinary commercial sources. Mill stocks are low and 
broken, and there is confidence that prices will be 
kept on an even keel. 


Chicago, Nov. 20.—The present trade in cypress 
shows no improvement, but distributers of this 
wood, like distributers of other woods that are used 
in general building, expect a big spring trade. Buy- 
ing should begin about the first of the year and then 
proceed with “pep.’’ Prices are strong, and no 
softening is expected to result from the coming of 
peace. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 19.—Readjustments were 
made in prices on several items last week, but the 
changes are small and in a general way leave ag- 
gregate prices almost unchanged. With a cessa- 
tion of war demands to some extent, mills are in- 
ae their stocks in preparation for a big trade 

ter. 





New York, Nov. 18.—The one favorable feature 
in the local market is the prospect of renewed ac- 
tivity in the building situation as result of the 
new order of the War Industries Board. Building 
has been at a standstill and mills have found little 
to warrant their buying cypress either for stock 
or cutting up purposes. Stocks are low and whole- 
salers firmly expect that their old customers will 
be back into line on an active basis. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 20.—There is little change in 
the cypress market. Quotations this last week were 
as follows: Cypress laid down Boston, 4/4 firsts and 
seconds at $69 to $72; 5/4 and 6/4 firsts and seconds 
at $72 to $75; 8/4 firsts and seconds at $85 to $90; 
83-inch firsts and seconds at $110 to $115; 4/4 No. 1 
shop at $47.50 to $50; 5/4 and 6/4 No. 1 shop at $55 
to $60; 8/4 No. 1 shop at $62 to $65. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 20——Trade has dropped off 
considerably since the end of the war and only 
occasional inquiries are now received. But as soon 
as the building trade starts up a good market is 
looked for, as stocks are everywhere short. Prices 
show no particular change. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 18.—The market for cypress 
undergone no material modifications. The in- 
quiry during the week was by no means active. 
Buyers have been disposed to hold off, while the 
sellers still regard the situation as warranting no 
portant concessions. There are no such assort- 
ments of lumber here as might exert pressure to 
sell. Dealers and producers of cypress expect that 
before long private building will become more ac- 
tive and that cypress will be called for in satisfac- 
tory quantities. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 19.—Prices of the previous 
week hold firm and there has been a good demand 
for all grades. There has been a steady movement 
of farm material, the open weather favoring such 
construction and the farmers having plenty of 
money to do the work needed. In the nature of 
things this demand is practically over for the year, 
but a healthy demand for city building material is 
expected to take its place. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Nov. 20.—Red cedar shingles improved 
slightly in quotation this week, the new prices, Chi- 
cago basis, being: Clears, $3.90 and stars, $3.35. 
The prices are 5 cents above last week in both 
instances. White cedars remain: Extras, $4.35; 
standards, $3.60 and sound butts, $2.60, Chicago 
basis. All distributers of shingles expect that a re- 
vival of building next spring will bring a good de- 
mand for shingles and they look for early buying. 
Lath should have a much improved market in the 
spring. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 18.—There has been an 
improvement in retail yard buying of red cedar 
shingles since the Government relaxed the building 
restrictions. Many yards are short of stock and 
dealers are placing orders where they can for spring 
stock. Transit cars have been picked up and the 
market has stiffened. 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 16.—Red cedar shingles are 
10 cents higher than they were a week ago. De- 
mand is active, and there is some difficulty in fill- 
ing orders. There is a brisk inquiry from Wiscon- 
sin and Illinois, which territory has just been re- 
leased from the embargo. Stars for eastern deliv- 
ery have gone up to $2.20 and clears to $2.60, and 
the market is strong. The car supply tightened 
during the week. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 18.—The market price for 
shingles in this territory, Pacific coast base, is $2.60 
for clears and $2.15 for stars. The removal of the 
embargo and building restrictions has had a helpful 
effect on buying. 





Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 19.—The shingle market 
continues to show steady improvement and ad- 
vancing prices. The supply of transits has dwin- 
dled considerably with the renewed demand, and 
just now cars can not be had as fast as they are 
wanted. The demand appears to be well dis- 
tributed over the East and Southwest. Quotations 
are $2.35 for stars, $3 for clears, and premium clears 
are back to $3.50, Coast basis. Despite the spread 
between stars and clears, there are relatively fewer 
stars on the market, but probably more in the 
yards. 





New Orleans, La., Nov. 18.—No change is reported 
for the week. Cypress shingles remain in very low 
supply and active call, so that considerable busi- 
ness is being declined thru inability to fill. Cypress 
lath are in fairly good supply at mills, and rather 
quiet demand. Prices rule unchanged, but are said 
to be firmly held. 





Baltimore, Md., Nov. 18.—Shingles and lath are 
unchanged. Building is even quieter than ever and 
the opportunities for placing shingles especially 
are decidedly restricted. But there is also an ab- 
sence of pressure on the quotations, the stocks 
held here being small and dealers feeling cénfident 
that the requirements of the trade will absorb them 
later on. No further marking up of the quotations 
has occurred, but the production is evidently not 
of such proportions as to cause any pressure upon 
the market. Lath are also firm, with the offerings 
very moderate. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 20.—Last week was rather an 
off week in the shingle trade, but a large order is 
pending from the emergency spruce bureau with the 
stipulation that the shingles be sawn in this coun- 
try. There is not much change in the white cedar 
situation, altho Canadian prices are slightly cheaper. 
There is a chance for the long stagnant lath market 
with the eventual removal of building restrictions. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 20.—The market shows a 
little more firmness, due no doubt to the lack of 
stock coming from the mills. Wholesalers ask 
$4.16 for extra clears and $3.58 for stars. Demand 
is not very active, but is large enough to absorb 
all the shingles available. Retailers will have to 
buy soon if they are to have much stock this win- 
ter, but most intend to wait a few weeks. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 19.—Coast shingles 
are’ more active than for several weeks. The in- 
creased demand and the decrease in the manufac- 
ture of shingles: at the Coast mills have tended 
greatly to strengthen quotations, a general increase 
of approximately 30 cents being reported by whole- 
salers. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 19.—The change back to 
peace conditions was not expected until next year 
and a continuance of the open weather for construc- 
tion work certainly will see an exhaustion of local 
stocks of shingles. Lath also are in scant supply. 
Prices are held firm. 


BOX BOARDS 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 20.—In the demand for.box 
materials the last week has been rather quiet. Hold- 
ers will act with caution for, while the large box 
makers are well supplied, in time they will need the 
materials again. In view-of the prospective export 
trade, the demand for boxes should be keen. One 
large sale of spruce square-edge box boards was 
made last week. The prices are firm. 
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FOR SALE—LANDS, TIMBER, COAL, OIL, LEASES 
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And stocks, Going coal mines. Catal 
formation free. e catalogue and advertise bargains free. 
B. H. COZINE & O0O., Louisville, Ky. 





WANTED—TO PURCHASE 
A good second-hand 24” two-sided planer. Must be in good 
usable condition. KING’S HOUSE WREOKING SALVAGE 
& LUMBER CO., 1725 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—SECOND HAND MOTOR TRUCKS 
To sell by using the classified department of the AMBRI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ml. 








ANTED—AN EXPERIENCED MAN 


our humidity regulated dry kilns and 


Ww. 
5 Ray RA ay Fe rienced 
yard. ‘one bu class, experien man np 
NTINENTAL CAR CO. 


ae OO OF AMBRICA “Louie. 
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LOG LOADER ENGIN 


WANTED—STEAM EER 
For sawmill in New Mexico. Steady employment. — be 
stating 


thoroughly rienced and quick operator. 
experience, giving references and salary wanted. 
Address “D. 105,’" care American Lumberman. 





EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
Ambitious young man with wholesale ence western 
lumber as assistant to manager eastern Handle cor- 
respondence, some traveling, good future. 

Address “D. 108,’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—MANAGER FOR HARDWOOD LUMBER 
Operation. Must be a real man between 35 and 45 years of 
age, experienced and thoroughly capable of managing - 
tions and sales plant producing ten million feet or 
annually. No ordinary man need apply for this 
as it ——— a man of wide experience in produ 

Z wood. Th 





tion 
and 


sellin uthern Hard e salary for such a man 
can be arranged satisfactorily. 
Address “DPD. 109,’ care American Lumberman. 





MILL SUPERINTENDENT TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of labor in mill and lumber yard. Must know how to man- 
ufacture hardwood. Must also be able to handle white 
labor and get results. Oannot use man who drinks. State 
salary expected. Reply to “KENTUCKY SAWMILL,”’ care 
American Lumberman. 
WANTED 


Experienced grader and inspector to take yard foremanship 
in large agricultural implement plant in the East. 
State age, experience and salary e 





0 ‘PLOW 00., 
Harvester Works, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





cti hay for lumber offi Bookkeeping and 
oung, active man for lum! office. 

general office work. State age, experience and salary ex- 
pected. PECKHAM, WOLF & Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


WANTED—YARD FOREMAN 
By Northern Wisconsin hardwood and hemlock manufacturer, 
must be experienced hardwood and hemlock inspector. 
Address “DPD. 112,” care American Lumberman. 
IF YOU ARE A REAL HONEST-TO-GOODNESS 
Retail lumberman, thoroughly familiar with all details of 
the business and a live wire, we have a position in our 
Seattle yard as Assistant Manager. Address 
COLUMBIA LUMBER COMPANY, 

5001 Rainier Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 
WANTED—MANAGER FOR WHOLESALE 
Hardwood Department of la Yellow Pine Lenny Mw 
Sonthwest. ced Wholesaler able to conduct - 
ness on his own bility and secure its desired. 
Ample capital. Present business 50 to 75 per month. 
Opportunity to make $5000.00 to $7500.00 annually. Give 
present connection, age, etc., in 


Communications den’ 

“©, 104,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 
For one yard, town in southern Minnesota. 

Address “DD. 121,’ care American Lumberman. 











experience, 
first letter. 
Address 








WANTED—SAWYER, FILER, MACHINIST 
Edgerman for single band mill, southern location. Healthy. 
State full particulars and salary in first letter. 
Address “C. 106," care American Laomberman. 

WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT FOR LARGE 
Northern plant, sawmill with pany ’ cut and vere 


elie expe fence and Located of good size. 





ve references, 
. 115," care American Lumberman. 





= have experience 
tate all details in full and when availiable. 
“SUPERINTENDENT,” care American 


WANTED—FIRST 
Address 





CLASS EDGERMAN 
“0. 105,”’ care American Lumberman. 
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Chemie sawyer for oy . 
@imension. be band Ag Give full 27 a ulars with first. let- 


POWELL-MYERS LUMBER CO., South Bend, Ind. 
pad me ee we tag pea oy tenn —— 


shed. 
ie 1000, “Follet. Tl. 


aNTEDCA COMPETENT SAWYER 
For hardwood mill egy — ne feet daily, 
resu. 
who — manage the job and ge ee, Altavista, Va. 





Pes iteriaete stead 
BOOT 








WANT! A MAN WITH REAL SELLING 
Ability ‘for thee and surrounding territory. 
ood White Pine and Yellow Pine salesman and also a good 
ard and factory trade. 
esman for the large manufac- 
Do not apply unless you are a hard worker, 


also -y) 2 Eg all-around sa 


steady Pind féliable in your habits and with good selling 
personality on 


Sumpennntion liberal, 
AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WASHINGTON MANUFA( 
Wholesaler of Fir, Spruce, Red 





CTURER AND 
Cedar lumber and shingles 
pen branch sales office at Chi 

desires to secure the se 
first-class sales caspanlatnties at each location. Prefer men 
having thoro knowledge of west 
with trade who have had large ex 
Salary, with expenses and liberal 
competent segresented’s 

Address 


Coast woods and familiar 
rience aates lumber. 


. 102,’? care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN TO TRAVEL OUT OF 
Buffalo on railroads running east and south to sell Hard- 
wood and Pine Lumber, Mill Work and ee 
and give outline of experience. Salary wi 


“—D. 100,’’ care an Lumberman. 








W. 
Familiar with the yard and facto 
Indiana, Michigan = bt to se 
Address ,”’ care Pasay Lumberman. 


WiANTED_COMPETENT SASH & DOOR SALESMAN 
tory. State experience, references and sal- 


. 114," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED _SALESSIEN WHO CAN PRODUCE 
See wig font ees on page 54, signed ‘‘PRODUCER,”’ care 
rman. 


wade in BA pangs J Iowa, 





ary in first letter. | 
Address 








GOVERNMENT CANCELS CALL 


Of young man 33 years old, was to have reported the 15th. 
Up to present time have successfully managed $100,000.00 
corporation handling lumber and general merchandise; 
would like to connect with Line Yard Concern as Manager 
If you have a place with a future for a man 
that will meet your requirements, write ‘“‘D. 1 
American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 
ge 5 fry tp & Matis general line of 
1 “D—. 107,” care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—TO REPRESENT 
cypress manufacturer in Pittsburgh territory. Have 
“DP. 104,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY PRACTICAL MILL FOREMAN 
Either construction or operating, A-1 reference; would con- 
sider position as chief engineer; can come at once. Write 

8. W. McALEXANDER, Collins, Miss. 


EXPERIENCED RETAIL LUMBERMAN. 
Young man, fifteen 











Desires change Jan. Ist. 
large line yard concern, five years manager retai 
years as traveling auditor. ‘Will consider management, ~ 
sistant management = buyer P i line 


poo aed but can earn salary de- 


“DP, 118,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS ANT ANT 
= end, practical e: 








nines POSITION WANTED. 

With wholesale lumber company; over years 

in wholesale and retail office; best references; employed, but 
“1. 148,’" care American Lumberman. 


PRACTICAL MILL MAN 
Wants i pee as plan gottmets 











CERTIFIED ACCOUNTANT-AUDITOR 

Office executive 4 fifteen years in Lumber, Milling, Manu- 
facturing, General Accounting and Office Work. Highly 
trained and educated and experienced in devising and in- 
stalling cost, production and operating systems and prepa- 
ration of statements, statistics, analyses, reports, legal docu- 
ments. Good correspondent. Familiar with export business 
to Europe, England, Latin America. Age 41, married; clean 
record, first-class credentials. Desire to correspond with 
company who can use a man with these qualifications. 

Address “R. 3,’? care American Lumberman. 


; WANTED—AFTER JANUARY 1ST. 
Position as superintendent of line yards or manager of large 
retail yard by experienced retail lumberman; 33 years old; 


married. 
“D, 145,’’ care American Lumberman. 


Address 
SALESMAN AND ESTIMATOR 

Wants position with Sash, Door and Millwork House. Seven 
years’ experience. Age 36, married. At present located in 
the East. Willing to go anywhere if a real ey 
offers. If you are looking for a man to serve you in 
above capacity, bebe is willing to demonstrate his ability 
to make good, write, ‘‘D. 114,”’ care American Lumberma 


BOOKKEEPE OST ACCOUNTANT 
Seven years’ experience lumber manufacturing and sales, 
desires position. ~—, $200.00 per month. 
Address . 115,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED-SOSTTIOR AS SALESMAN 

By experienced lumberman 17 years as sales manager and 
road salesman to represent high class lumber manufactur- 
ing concern as road salesman. Prefer New York state or 
Pennsylvania, but will consider other locations. Can furnish 
best of reference as to ability and habits, and can take 
position December 1st. 

. Address “DP. 119,’’ care American Lumberman. 

















WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Married man, 39, have recently sold my interest to brother; 
in own business of 15 years. oo any bank or busi- 
ness in city. Can = ition at once 

Address H. ©. COREY, 1608 Ogden Ave., Superior, Wis. 


BAND SAW "FILER WANTS POSITION 
Prefers large mill; 34 years old; 0 a had 15 
years’ experience, and can gan best of referen 
Address D. 144,’’ care American Lamberman. 


HARDWOOD nasaeton & YARD FOREMAN 
45 years old, with 22 years’ experience desires position 
with some Southern firm ‘who would appreciate the services 
of a man who can = will deliver the goods. 
ddress . 122,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED- POSITION BY 
One of the best and favorably known band saw filers in 
the South; two or more bands, single or double cut; hard 
or oe ‘woods; familiar with bangs. 
Address “D. 123,’ care “American Lumberman. 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
Lumber office man wishes employment, Se with 
Southern saw mill. Now expert accountant in War Depart- 
ment. Formerly assistant manager large yellow pine mill; 
age 32; family; long experience lumber bookkeeping, payrolls, 


voucher system, etc. 
dress “PD. 124,’’ care American Lumberman. 


AN AVIATOR WISHES A POSITION 
As sales manager for a Yellow Pine Manufacturer. Thirty 
years old, have had five years’ mill experience, two years 
selling and one year buying. College man, know rates and 
tariffs thoroughly. Would consider foreign agency or sales- 
man on a salary and commission basis. Unless you have 
something good to offer please don’t answer. Will be fms 
to get out of the service by the first of ‘the year. I coul 
arrange a personal ag gh at your convenience. 

Address . 125,’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED-BY BOOKKEEPER AND 
Anditor with fifteen years’ nr with company doing 
a large domestic and export business. Best of references fur- 
nished. At present bo ages 

Address 139,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED TA. 1ST POSITION 
A retail lumberman, now employed by largest line yard 
concern in Illinois, desires change of climate and prefers 
lace in central New Mexico. Capable of drawing and mak- 
ng lists from plans. Rp 31 years old. 
dress D. 133,” care American Lumberman. 


RELIABLE BAND FILER WANTS POSITION 
Hard or soft timber. Guaranteed results in winter sawing. 
At liberty December 1. 

Address “:—. 130,’’ care American Lumberman. 
SITUATION WANTED 
Experienced yard_man, shipping clerk, now employed, 
wants to change. Handling at present 200,000 ft. per day 
from chain to cars. organizer, and will guarantee re- 





























es Hel years old and married. reference. Will go 
anywhere 
Address “1D. 127,’ care American Lumberman. 





Se LUMBER SALESMAN 
Wants connection with —— mceern. Might consider a 
profit sharing proposition, arms or selling, or as manager 
of small plant. FOUTS, Zanesville, Ohio. 
WANTED SuPLOTMENT AS MANAGER 
Or bookkeeper in retail lumber business by a competent, ex- 


perienced, successful and ving ood sch —. - years of age, 
ere a in a -_. > 





¥ ove Ponenaal Lumberman. 





YELLOW one LUMBER BUYER 
Wants position with good reliable northern wholesale concern. 
Well acquainted through all pine producing territory. Long 


experience. 
“1D. 131,’’ care American Lumberman. 


Address 
WANTED SITUATION AS MANAGER: 
Or assistant for country retail lumber yard. Twenty-five 
years’ experience. By references. 
Address . 140,” care American Lumberman. 
SXPERIENCED SALESMAN 


Now located in Washington, D. C., services probably availa- 
ble by January 1, seeks connection with teres sash wad door 








factory. Wide acquaintance with buyers from New York to 


Atlanta, Ga. Gilt edg: e credentials. 
Address “D. 14 


1,’’ care American Lumberman. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY 


Want a new stock of lumber, shingles etc. ? 
Want new or second-hand machinery ? 
‘Want engine, boilers, and equipment? 
Want electric machinery of any kind? 
‘Want locomotives, cars, rails etc.? 
Want a retail yard or Tasufacturing 
‘Want anything? Write the ‘Wanted —~) i= Sale Depart- 
ment of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
and would be pleased to hear from you. 





We can help you 





CHAPIN’S READY RECKONER 


Reduce to board measure lumber, scan’ mee square timber 
and saw logs. $3, cloth $2; at id. 


Morocco 
you sample pages. AMERI TCAN U , Chicago. 


Let us send 











POSITION WANTED—AS 
Sales manager by a practical lumberman, e th 
familiar with the west coast stocks and weotern white 
particularly strong in boxes and shooks, also well acq 
th the trade in and around Chi 


MANAGER OR 


on the coast now for several 
years, connected with the manufacturing of both lumber an¢ 
shooks. ‘Will be open for position about January 1. Woug 
like to locate in Chicago or New York as sales agent, or will 
accept a ition as manager of a good large concern jp 
Washington or Oregon. rma ed located in the latter named 


state. Will furnish re 
Address 





"136," ” care American Lumberman, _ 


gpnsek secrete weg WITH OPP. MARRIED MAN MAN 

‘ood habits, character, 10 years’ experience railroad 
I r, pan m%y wholesale and retail, as bookkeeper, cashier 
purchasing agent, office manager; operate typewriter; now 
employed; going to change; desire connection with pleasant 
werk ng conditions and of permanent nature; any healthy 
location; prefer northern Wisconsin; consider retail yard or 
manufacturing operation; state propositioi on. 

Address “D. 184,’ * care American Lumberman, 


POSE TOON Rig lala AS MANAGER 
meus 2 years with 











it 142, ” care American Lumberman, 


MILL MANAGER DESIRES CHANGE 
Mill manager with long experience in various departments 
of the yellow pine industry, having been in charge of ee 
operations past twelve years continuously, desires to c 
for personal reasons; 38 years of a? haye family and 
strictly sober. Very ‘best of refere’ 
Address D. 137,’’ care Aoueulenis Lumberman, 
POSITION WANTED 
As a me ed or manager of logging and sawmill opera- 
tion: Years of experience in Michigan and Wisconsin from 
stump to trade. hea reference 
ddress D. 138,’ care inosine Lumberman, 


WANTED—TO REPRESENT 
Large northern yard or wholesaler in Meridian terri fen 
buyer, either pine or Ss BOX 736 A experien: 
Address P. BOX 736. eridian, Miss. 


WA FTES eOTION AS MANAGER 
Of line of retail lumber yards. 




















thirty- Twelve 
years’ experience. Employed, “but desire ‘t nanae. 
Address *“C. 100,’’ care American Lum ‘rman, 
ATTENTION—LUMBERMEN 


Young, energetic man, twelve years’ experience, seeks con- 
nection with large manufacturer or wholesaler as ethos ee 
sales manager. Acquainted both ,Pine and cypress 

rt and coastwise. Four years’ retail experience, pees 
r, Bh, yd ~_ as to character and oS. “a! 

e good. Can manage entire manufacturing 

Want to form connection with view of acq 
working interest in business. 

Address “C. 102,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN bal ty TEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
Desires to represent a large shipper of Yellow Pine, Hard- 
woods or Pacific Coast products. Now employed by one 
of the largest concerns in the east, but would "Tike to en- 
large his activities by selling direct from the mill. Ac- 
ee roo from Boston, Mass., to ae Va.,’ 
and with all classes of buyers. Small salary and commis< 


sion an BK, 
Address “C. 107,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY A FIRST Ba py —_— rae AND 
Practical mill man of 17 ” experien ° pent by 
Dec. 1, as head filer or mi oes erintendent. ll corsider 
nothing less than double-band and with a cme that 
is wil cc 2 Rerg ass m= oe oe get first- 
class results in the above BEAN 

Address care American Lumberman. 


WANTED-SANUARY 1ST POSITION 
General manager or general superintendent with some 
ressive — company, either south or west, preferably 
south. e been associated with best lumbermen 
try who will be glad to furnish excellent letters 2 rece 
mendation to those interes sted. 
Address “C. 109,’’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED. 
~ first-class bookkeeper, 20 years’ experience. Best of ref- 


rences. 
“O. R. O.,’’ care American Lumberman, 














Address 
WANTED—BY FIRST CLASS BAND =aar FILER 


d practical Il man 0! years’ experien a position 
as head filer for any size ws ae or Rouble « cut saws. 
ddress “W. VA re American Lumberman. 








WANTED—BY “x ai MILLMAN 
Position- as band saw filer, sawyer ahh mill to run by 
contract. 
“C. 108,’’ care American Lumberman. 


Address 
FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER 
betes position ; can furnish best of references. 
Address “OC. 110,’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN OR yy ee AGE 41 








State, Pennsylvania and experience in Yellow 
e, t Products and Hardwoods; executive ability, 
g co! 
Address “B. 109,’’ care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN. 
Four years manufacturing, sixteen years retail, fourteen 
years executive ition. Forty years old, married, 
ferred classification. Now emploved at good remunera- 
tion. Would consider only first class proposition. Resi- 
dence Western Tennessee. 
ddress 'B. 116,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ee ee — AS MANAGER OR SUPT. ; 
man forty-six years old, twenty-three years 
oni a coatiees in the lumber business, 8 to: 
customer, understands the manufacture in both Saw 
Box and Planing Mill. Am a thoro mechanic and have &@ 
practical business education and executive ability to handle 
skilled as well as common help. Would prefer position with 


large . ee cutting .or Oyeress . or Hard 


WANTED—POSITION AS INSPECTOR 
a ge AE in southern hardwood and pine road work pre- 


“INSPECTOR, ** care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 
Wants situation. Thoroughly acquainted with the consum- 
ing trade in the North d Northwest. Best references. 
Address “©. 117,” care American Lum! 














CTICAL MILLMAN DRAFTSMAN 
From plan to finish. Can list, detail, bill, say oi out and direct 
in Ca ot nak Bhachine Dawe high grade in terior finish, 
fixtures or any ‘wood and Cabinet work. 

ddress “A, 19," care American Lumberman. 





IF YOU WANT A STORE MANAGER . 
vite Marion, COMMISSARY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, 810 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. ‘ : 





























